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Rabbits are, in this country, so exclusively raised 
as pets, that we rarely regard them as. productive 
stock, and they are very seldom used as food. 
Our wild rabbit is more frequently eaten than the 
domesticated, which, by the way, is a true rabbit, 
while all our wild rabbits are properly hares. The 
flesh of the domesticated animal is vastly superior 
to that of the wild, and the few that are offered in 
our city markets, meet with a ready sale to Euro- 
peans, who are acquainted with their good qualities. 








With proper arrangements for raising rabbits, a 
supply of excellent food may be produced very 
cheaply. Among the varieties none is more esteem- 
ed than the Lop-ear, so called from the peculiar 
position of the ear. This is a great favorite among 
those who keep rabbits as pets, and it is also the 
most valuable for food, on account of its rapid 
growth and great size, as it is not rare for them to 
weigh 8 or 10 pounds, and specimens have been 
exhibited as heavy as 18 pounds. The points 








of excellence in these animals are: length, width, 
and position of ear; color and style of marking; 
a full and round eye ; general carriage, which should 
be low at the shoulders, high at the hind quarter, 
and a dewlap upon which the head rests when in 
repose; and finally, size. The lop of the ear, due 
to its great size and the weakness of the muscles, 
does not always breed true ; the ears stick some- 
times out horizontally, when they are called ‘ oar- 
lops,” and if but one ear droops, “ half-lops.” 
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Keeping Hogs Clean. — “ C. W.B.,” 
Henderson Uo.. N.©. The floor of a hog pen should be 
of plank. The pen and the hogs can then be kept clean. 
If the animals are permitted to root up the floor of the 
pen and burrow in the earth, they will always be in an 
uncleanly and unwholesome condition, and much food 
will be wasted. It is quite unnecessary for either the 
comfort or health of the hogs, to let them exercise their 
natural propensity to root in the ground. The exercise 
is really a waste of food, and takes so much from their 
growth. Hogs will fatten most quickly when they eat, 
and sleep, and remain perfectly quiet, as they will doin 
a dry, warm pen, with a clean plank floor, and bedding 
of clean straw and plenty to eat. 








Calendar for March. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH, 1877. 

One of the most noticeable occurrences of recent 
times is the purchase of ten thousand American 
plows by the Russian Government, for distribution 
among the farmers of Russia. There is more in 
this than would seem to be at first sight. It is 
certainly a great compliment as well as a valuable 
acknowledgement of merit to American agricultural 
implement makers, but it implies that the com- 
petition of American farmers in the European grain 
trade has touched what has been considered an in- 
vulnerable. spot. The wheat growers of Southern 
Russia supply what is known as the Black Sea trade, 
and being much nearer to the market than we are, 
their wheat has had a great advantage over ours. 
But American wheat has displaced the Russian 
wheat, toa considerable extent, in the English mar- 
ket and the Russian farmers have now to exert 
themselves to hold even a portion of that trade. 
Hence it is determined to try the plows that we are 
using, with a view to produce wheat more cheaply 
than hitherto. But there is something else needed. 
The man that holds the plow is of more account 
than the plow, and there are no farmers in the 
world who are more intelligent or more skillful 
than American farmers. But we cannot afford to 
rest upon what we have gained. The important 
fact here noticed shows that our competitors 
are by no means idle, and intend to improve their 
methods of work as far as possible. We must 
meet their improvements by others of our own. 

Hints about Work. 

Keep a Note Book.—Perhaps there is no business 
in which there are always so many beginners, as 
farming, and these, whether new at the business or 
an old hand at it, should make a practice of noting 
things as they occur to him, or as they happen ; 
and a note book is handy to have in one’s pocket. 

New Things are continually coming into notice. 
Now it is a new fodder plant, some new variety of 
wheat or corn, a new cross of some domestic ani- 
mal, or a new tool. It is well to try any promising 
novelty in a small way, at first, to test its value. If 
successful, it is afterwards easy to add to the stock. 

Drains.—There is no better time than the present 
to dig drains. The January thaw, which was very 
general, has filled the low ground with water, and 
flowing water is the best possible Jeveling instru. 
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ment. The narrower the drain is made, so that a 
man can work easily in it, the cheaper may the 
work be done. When water is flowing in the drain, 
lay the tiles from the head.downwards. There is 
no danger then of obstructions entering them, 


The Cost of Draining can hardly ever be less than 
it now is. Labor is very low, and those who haye 
improvements to make, and have the money, or see 
their way clearly to repay it, if borrowed, could 
have no better opportunity than the present. 

Standing Water.—A very important work is to let 
off any water that accumulates upon the surface, 
This requires constant attention, and the use of the 
hoe or a shovel. Whether there is a crop in the 
ground or not, it is equally necessary to do this 
thoroughly, else the soil is soaked and dries very 
slowly. The amount lost through water remaining 
upon fields, would each year buy for every farmer 
who permits it, a good paper and more books than 
he could well study in a year. 

Barn-yards, especially, should be freed from wa- 
ter; the wash from the roofs should be carried off 
before it has soaked through the manure and dis- 
solved out all the valuable parts of it. 

Live Stock.—When the coat is shedding, the use 
of the card, or a smooth curry-comb, should not be 
neglected. There is then an irritation of the skin, 
which is allayed by brushing or carding, besides, 
the loose hair is removed and does not rub off on 
to the clothes. A teaspoonful of sulphur daily, to 
every animal, for a week or two, would be helpful. 

Vermin.—As the warm weather comes on, lice 
and ticks become active, and annoy the animals 
greatly. A mixture of equal parts of lard and kero- 
sene oil, put on the back and brisket of cows, 
calves and sheep, will have a good effect. 

Spring Wheat.—In the districts where this crop 
succeeds, that is, north of a line drawn from Bos- 
ton, to the south shore of Lake Erie, and thence to 
Central Illinois, it is the first crop sown. . Shallow 
plowing, with thorough harrowing, leaving what- 
ever small clods may remain after the harrowing, 
upon the surface, is the best preparation. Where 
some stimulating fertilizer is needed, use 150 Ibs. of 
superphosphate of lime, or 100 1bs.of guano,per acre. 

Barley.—Skillful management is required to suc- 
ceed with this crop. Peculiar soils are required to 
produce a clear, thin skinned, bright colored sam- 
ple, such as brings the best price in the market. A 
friable, clean, mellow, dry, limestone clay-loam is 
perhaps the best soil, but some lighter soils, that 
are warm and rich, will produce good barley. The 
soil must be thoroughly worked, and free from 
weeds. Barley should always be drilled, and the seed 
placed at an even depth below the surface. There 
is no better crop with which to sow to clover. 

Oats will succeed upon soils where barley would 
fail. A rough sod and a moist soil will grow good 
oats; it is the best spring crop for a reclaimed 
swamp or a newly broken clayey meadow. Two- 
and-a-half bushels of seed, per acre, is light seed- 
ing; 3 bushels, if drilled, or 34, if broadcast, is 
sometimes sown with good results. The thick 
seeding yields a finer stalk, which makes a more 
desirable fodder than stouter straw. 

Oats and Peas, sown together, produce a very 
nutritious fodder. The two crops together, upon 
one acre of good soil, will yield nearly, if not quite, 
as much fodderas would an acre of each sown sepa- 
rately. We have sown two bushels of oats and six 
pecks of peas to the acre. If sown early, the fod- 
der may be cut for soiling cows or horses in May or 
June, and a succession for continuous use may be 
sown every two weeks until early in May. Roll 
the ground after sowing, so that the crop may be 
cut with a mower, which may easily be done, as the 
oats support the peas and prevent lodging. 

Other Fodder Crops are barley and tares, or vetch- 
es, spring rye, and in the Southern States the Cow- 
pea may be added to these. A few acres of some 
early fodder crops will be found very useful for 
feeding green, or for cutting and curing for hay. 

Potatoes.—Earlier planting than usual, will be ad- 
visable. Few plant early enough, and now that the 
Colorado beetle is around very early, it will be well 
to get the start of him, We have planted as soon 
as the frost was out of the ground and the soil dry, 
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without heeding occasional night frosts. When 
the potatoes appear above ground, an inch of 
earth thrown over them with the hoe, or a light 
furrow, will be sufficient protection, and if the 
tops are nipped, the plants will sprout again. 

The Colorado Beetle.—Where this pest has been 
around for years past, it is not feared. No one 
thinks of being much troubled about it. Yet we 
hear farmers ask, ‘shall we plant any potatoes this 
year or not?” Potatoes must be raised, even if the 
beetle has to be fought, and Paris green is a safe 
and effective remedy when properly used. Every 
potato grower should read Prof. C. V. Riley’s book 
on Potato Pests. 

Winter Wheat and Rye.—These crops are much 
improved by harrowing. If the ground is dry, the 
plants will not be harmed, but the crust will be 
loosened, earth will be drawn over plants that have 
been heaved, and the just starting weeds will be 
killed. The Thomas harrow, having light, slanting 
teeth, is admirable for this work, but the common 
harrow may be used instead of it. 

Meadows.—Grasslands and pastures will be much 
improved by harrowing with a heavy harrow. Spread 
any fine fertilizer, that may be needed, before har- 
rowing. Old pastures may thus be renewed by the 
help of fresh seed upon the weak spots. 

Clover Seed may be sown upon the snow, or when 
a frost has hardened the surface. One great ad- 
vantage of sowing upon the snow is, that a very 
even spread can be made, as the seed can readily 
be seen, and the foot marks remain as a guide for 
the next breadth sown. The most inexperienced 
need make no lapse or misses. Agood quantity of 
seed for each cast, is as much as can be held be- 
tween the first and second fingers and the thumb. 
Walking at an easy gait, this will use up about 8 
quarts of seed peracre. If the wind is blowing, 
walk so that it blows across the path ; the effect is 
then equal both going and returning, but it is not 
so if it blows first on the face and then on the back. 


Horses that were hard worked during the winter, 
should have a little rest before the spring work be- 
gins. The loose coat should be well brushed out, 
and some linseed meal given in the feed, to help 
the shedding of the hair. If at night the feet are 
muddy or wet, wash with warm water and some 
soap, and rub dry with a piece of woolen blanket. 
It will prevent cracked heels. As the days grow 
warm look out for galls, and wash the shoulders 
with cold salt water. Scrape the inside of the col- 
lar, and keep it smooth and hard. 

Cows.—Pure water, slightly warmed, with a quart 
of bran stirred into it, is an excellent drink for 
cows that have recently calved. Garget may be 
prevented by milking, before calving, a cow that 
has a very full bag. If the udder is hard, and hot, 
give two drams of saltpeter daily; and directly 
after calving a drink of bran gruel, with 8 ounces 
of Epsom Salts, and sweetened with molasses. If 
the cow will not drink this, give it through the 
drenching horn. Prompt remedies are required for 
parturient troubles at this time ; but prevention 
is safer and easier than any remedy. 

Sheep.—Cold rains are very injurious to ewes and 
lambs. The spinal regions are remarkably sensi- 
tive to cold. If “brats,’’ (see page 98), are used 
in cold, wet weather, there will not be so much 
danger in giving exercise. Provide some small 
separate pens for lambing ewes, and separate rams 
and wethers from the ewes and lambs, A warm 
bath is the best restorative for a chilled lamb ; after 
the bath, wrap the young creature in a woolen 
cloth, and put it behind the stove for a few hours. 
For a large flock, the shepherd should have a place 
with a stove in it, in which to treat weak lambs. A 
few pens around the room, where the weak lambs 
could be nursed with the ewes for a few days, 
would be very useful. 

Pigs.—The high price of pork has greatly stimu- 
lated the breeding of a good class of pigs. With 
the prevalent diseases, which now destroy 80 many 
hogs in the West, there will be a premium for good 
management. It is very clear that cleanliness, and 
a variety of healthful food, will prevent diseases. 
Make a good start now, with the young pigs. Pro- 





vide warm, clean pens for the brood sows, a8 @ be- 
ginning, and so arrange that they may have a clean 
pasture lot to run in; not a bare, muddy piece of 
waste ground, but a good piece of clover or grass, 
in which they may procure the bulk of their food. 
Breed only from thoroughbred boars; keep the 
best stock, and keep them healthful and growing. 


Poultry.—Cileanse the poultry-houses and nest- 
boxes from lice. We have lined our poultry-house 
with Johns’ Asbestos roofing, at a cost of a few 
dollars only, and there is no fear of vermin of any 
kind init hereafter. The smell of carbolic acid from 
the tar is very strong, but not disagreeable, and will 
thoroughly disinfect the house. Provide a warm 
corner in the stable for the earliest brooding hens, 
and give extra care to the young chicks. March and 
April chicks will give a plenty of eggs next wiuter. 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
a pegpesel 

So far as relates to the Orchard and Fruit Garden, 
our Notes in January were so full that but little re- 
mains to be said on preliminary work in these de- 
partments, and the Kitchen and Market Garden 
were treated with equal fullness last month. There 
will be few localities, except in the Southern States, 
in which the Notes for January and February, will 
not be applicable now. These Notes are very full, 
upon the preliminary work of selecting and order- 
ing varieties of trees, plants and seeds, a work too 
often put off until the last moment, to the incon- 
venience of the dealer, and sometimes to the dis- 
appointment of the purchaser. Trees, plants of all 
kinds, seeds, fertilizers, implements, and for those 
engaged in marketing, packages should be thought 
over and purchased or made, well in advance. 

Where to Purchase.—It is not our custom to re- 
commend one dealer in preference to another. Our 
advertising columns are closed to all suspicious 
parties. Do not, because you do not see the par- 
ticular thing you want advertised, write to us to 
ask where you can get it—unless some unusual ar- 
ticle. Recollect that each nurseryman -has all the 
well tested fruits ; each seedsman all the standard 
varieties of seeds, andso on. Write toone or more 
for catalogues—which they will gladly send, and 
make purchases where it seems most desirable. Do 
not infer that we are not willing to answer ques- 
tions, but so many come, involvinga letter in reply, 
and often a waste of time when that is precious, 
that the catalogue of any respectable dealer would 
answer, that we give this suggestion. 

Two things to be avoided.—Do not let the season 
always be hurrying you, as. will always be the case 
with those who start a little late. The other ex- 
treme is about as bad: do not try to push the sea- 
son. Working the soil before it is in a proper con- 
dition, and putting in seeds before the soil is warm 
enough to germinate them, are among the costly 
mistakes often made by the inexperienced. 

Orchard and Nursery. 

Consult the January Notes. Setting new orchards 
and caring for those already set, whether new or 
old, will bein order in many localities. 

Injuries to trees should be repaired as soon as dis- 
covered. Limbs broken by snow and ice must be 
sawed off to make a smooth wound, and this cover- 
ed with paint, varnish or wax. Barking by mice or 
rabbits often looks more serious than it really is. 
The majority of cases will recover if the wound is 
protected by a thick poultice of cow-dung and 
clayey loam, bound on with a piece of coarse mate- 
rial. In very severe cases the tree may be saved by 
connecting the bark, above and below the wound, 
by means of twigs of the same tree; the ends are 
chamfered, and inserted under the bark above and 
below, to bridge over the wound ; covering the ex- 
posed parts with grafting wax. 

Protecting cut Surfaces is well done by the cow- 
dung and loam plaster above mentioned, but it is 
not so neat or so easily applied as some other. 
Something for this use should be always in readi- 
ness. Either thick white-lead paint, tinted by a 
little umber or other color; grafting wax, melted, 
but not too hot, or shellac varnish; may be used. 








Grafting Wax used in grafting is made of Wax 
3 parts, Rosin 3 parts, Tallow 2 parts. These aré 
to be melted together in an iron vessel, kept for 
the purpose, at as low a temperature as will serve. 
It may be applied with a brush to wounds. When 
used in grafting it is more convenient on cloth ; old 
cotton, calico or other fabric, that will tear readily, 
is torn into strips, made into rolls, soaked in the 
hot wax until thoroughly penetrated, drained of 
the excess of wax, and when cool is ready to use. 

Varnish.—Place shellac in a wide-mouthed jar, 
use strong alcohol enough to cover it and set ina 
warm place until dissolved ; or set the bottle in a 
saucepan of cold water, with some sticks to keep 
it from the bottom, and set on the stove to gradual- 
ly heat ; it will dissolve in a short time. Be cautious 
of fire. If too thick, add alcohol. Keep the brush 
in the varnish, with the handle through the cork. 

In planting, trim broken roots, cut the top back 
from one-third to one-half. Spread the roots equal- 
ly, working fine, rich top-soil well in among them. 
A tree properly set needs no stakes. 

Manure is hauled to the orchards much more 
readily when snow is on the ground than later. On 
old orchards manure the whole surface. Close 
around the trees is where the manure is least needed. 

Root-grafis.—Set in nursery rows, when the soil 
is ready. See that the earth is pressed down firm- 
ly and in close contact with the whole root. 

Other Nursery Matters.—Cut back stocks budded 
last year, within 3 or 4 inches of the bud, if that 
has taken....Those in which the bud is dead may 
be grafted, except peaches and cherries....Cut 
back young nursery trees to form a properly shaped 
head before vegetation starts. 

Various Orchard Matters.—Cut cions before the 
buds swell....Do not graft until the buds begin to 
swell.... Necessary pruning should be done before 
vegetation starts ... Washing the trunks of trees is 
best done in a damp spell; scrape if need be.... 
Soft soap, thinned with water to work well with a 
brush, we prefer to lye or solution of soda or pot- 
ash. Apply thoroughly to the trunk and larger 
branches, and leave the rains to do the rest. 

nage 
The Fruit Garden, 

See January Notes. After suitable varieties are 
selected and planted, success here will depend large- 
ly upon three things—manure, mulch and water. 

Manure.—Well decomposed stable manure, or 
any good compost may be forked in at the spring 
dressing. Bones are better for grape vines, in 
which stable manure causes too rampant growth. 
Ashes are good on most plants, especially where a 
growth of wood is desired. 

Mulch:—A few inches of straw, marsh or bog hay, 
or leaves on the soil will often save a crop, and 
is always useful. It keeps the soil moist, and 
especially important if you can not apply 

Water without great expense. Few fruit grow- 
ers but have felt that a sufficient watering at the 
right time would have saved the crop of straw- 
berries. In,time no one will attempt to grow them 
without irrigation. In many cases water can be 
carried from the cistern or well by a system of 
V troughs, and the results warrant the outlay. 

Blackberries and Raspberries start very early and 
should be set early. When hard frosts are over 
take up and tie up to stakes or trellises the tender 
kinds of Raspberries that were laid down last fall. 


Currants and Gooseberries need early attention. 


If cuttings were not put in last fall do it now. 


Grape Vines, if not already pruned must have 
immediate attention. How tS prune depends so 
much upon the present condition of each vine that 
but few general rules can be given. The fruit of 
the year will be borne upon new shoots which will 
come from the buds now to be seen on the old 
canes. There is more danger of leaving too many 
than too few. In setting new vines prefer those 
one, or not over two years old. There are few 
yards so small that have not room for one vine, and 
few large farms on which are raised all the grapes 
the family should have. 


Strawberries.—Open the mulch over the plants, 
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when cold weather is over, but leave it on the bed 
until the fruit is off. Set new plants early. 

Sundry Matters.—If fruit is marketed, have bas- 
kets, crates and all packages in readiness and mark- 
ed....Do up any neglected pruning. ...See that all 
stakes and trellises are in proper condition to last 
through the season.... Look to the labels. 

are eae 
Market Garden. 


Kitchen and 


Hot-beds and frames will occupy the greater por- 
tion of our readers this month. The Notes for last 
month are very full on these, and we need not re- 
peat. Those who would be glad to have a few early 
cabbage, tomato, or other plants, and do not care 
to undertake a hot-bed, are referred to what is said 
there about window boxes. The gain is so great 
and the trouble so small, that those who once make 
the trial, will not give them up. A list of the 
standard varieties of the various vegetables was 
given last month. Send for catalogues, and order at 
once all the seeds likely to be wanted for the year. 

Novelties. — While we often caution against trust- 
ing to untested novelties for a main crop, there is 
nothing more interesting than to test and compare 
these. One sometimes draws a real prize, butShe 
must be prepared for some disappointments. 

Sow in Hot-bed, the time to be governed by the 
locality, but generally 6 weeks before it is safe to 
put out the plants.—Cabbage, Cauliflower, Cucum- 
ver, Egg Plant, Lettuce, Melon, Peppers, Tomatoes. 
If early Celery and Parsley are desired these may 
also be sown. Egg Plants and Peppers can not be 
put out until quite warm weather, and in northern 
localities do better if not sown before next month. 
Melons and Cucumbers may be sown in small pots 
and thinned to two or three, orin the earth of small 
squares of firm thick sod, placed grass side down. 

In the Open Ground, seeds of the hardiest plants 
may be sown whenever the soil is in good condi- 
tion for working ; such as: Beets, Carrots, Cress, 
Leeks, Onions, Peas, Radish, Spinach, Turnips. 

Asparagus.—When the weather is settled rake off 
the litter and fork in the fine manure lightly. In 
inland places, sow on refuse or other salt, 2 lbs. 
to the square yard. Set new beds with one-year 
roots. In field culture 3x3 and even 4x6 feet are 
allowed between the plants. For the family gar- 
den 2x2 ft. or 18x18 inches is usual. Give each 
plant a shovelful of good manure, cover this with 
2 inches of earth, set the plant with its crown at 
wast 6 inches below the’ surface, and cover it; 
when the shoots appear, fill up the furrow gradually. 

Feas.—To have them early, plant early ; to have 
them long in bearing, plant deep, never less than 
4inches. Soil well manured last year is best. 

Potatoes.—Only early varieties belong in the gar- 
den, but both early and late should be planted early 
to get ahead of the “bug’’ as much as possible. 
Generally it will be Paris green or no potatoes. 

Cabbages or Cauliflowers-—Plants wintered in cold 
frames, if properly hardened, may be set when the 
ground is ready ; set deep, frost will not hurt them. 

Manure.—We are often asked what ig the best 
substitute for stable manure, in the garden. Prob- 
ably, take it all in all, Peruvian guano is as cheap 
asany. There are other good fertilizers, and their 
price is generally in proportion to their value, as 
compared with guano. Guano should be sifted; 
have its lumps broken fine and sifted, and mixed 
with twice or thrice its bulk of leaf-mold, dried 
muck, or even garden soil. Street sweepings are 
useful for this purpose. Mix thoroughly, shovel- 
ing over severai times, and put in barrels or boxes 
for use. Thie allows seven distribution—and pre- 
vents injury by applying too much in a place. 

Other Matters.—Get ready a supply of Pea Brush, 
Bean Poles and all other stakes likely to be needed 
...- Have tools and implements all at hand and in 
order....Paris green, and how to use it, are te be 
thought of....Buy all needed fertilizers....If help 
isto be employed engage it early and for the season. 

SE AT 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Planting.—Make preparations for planting early. 
Mark the position each tree and shrub is to occupy 











upon a plan, so that no time will be lost in con- 
sultation when the ground is dry enough to work. 
Lawns.—Clean up all leaves and rubbish from 
the lawn during the winter, so that they will not 
interfere with the use of the lawn mower. 
Shrubs may be pruned, but only by one who 
knows the habits of the plants, else in case of 
those which flower from ready-formed buds, all 
hopes of bloom may be destroyed; except in 
hedges, dont try to make the shrubs all alike. 
Walks and Roads.—Lay out and make all new 
ones needed, and only such as are needed, as soon 
as the season will allow. Gravel, broken stones on 
a foundation of ‘‘cobble”’ and other stones, are 
the best materials for good, dry, durable walks and 
drives ; their first cost is more, but they will last,and 
will require only slight repairs ; the soil should be 
removed to a depth of two to three feet at least, to 
get a permanent foundation that frost will not affect. 


Perennials which have been set several years should 
be divided, or they will decrease in the size and 
number of their flowers. Do this as early as pos- 
sible, as most of them begin to grow early. 

Annuals. —Sow seeds in hot-beds or window 
boxes ; by the time the weather is warm enough 
to set them out, they will be ready to flower. 

Bulbs.—Take off the covering from the fall plant- 
ed bulbs. Look after the tender bulbs of Gladio- 
lus, Dahlia roots, etc., and see that they are placed 
where they will not rot from too much moisture. 
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Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Care is required in giving air and water; too 
much or to little water is to be avoided, but more 
plants are injured by too much than by too little. 


Propagation should go on rapidly, whether to pre- 
paré a stock of plants for sale, or for bedding out 
in the home grounds. The temperature of the 
propagating bench should be several degrees higher 
than that of the air above, to induce the formation 
of roots as rapidly as possible. 

Fumigation.—To keep plants free from various 
insects, fumigate them with tobaccosmoke, once or 
twice a week. Use tobacco stems which are the 
cheapest form in which tobacco can be had. The 
operation is best performed at night when the 
houses can be closed. In the morning, thorough- 
ly syringe, or shower with the hose. 

Forcing.—If any pot: of bulbs, or other plants 
to be forced are still in the cold frame, or cellar, 
bring them into heat, and they will soon flower. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


Gold has been up to 107, and down to 104%, closing 
Feb. 12, at 1055, as against 106 on Jan. 12; 107% on 
on Dec. 12; and 112% on the 12th of Feb., 1876... Busi- 
ness in Breadstuffs has been generally on a comparative- 
ly moderate scale, during the past month. The foreign 
advices have been unfavorable to free cxport movements. 
Speculation at Chicago and in our market has seriously 
impeded le itimate operations. Home trade require- 
ments have not been remarkably urgent. Prices have 
fluctuated considerably. Flour and Wheat leave off 
firmly, on moderate offerings. Corn, Rye, and Barley 
depressed and declining. Prime to choice Oats steady, 
but poorer qualities lower and irregular. Buckwheat 
and Buckwheat Flour have been in moderate request at 
variable rates....Provisions have shown less activity, 
closing in favor of buyers, especially in the instances of 
Pork, Lard, and Butter. Eggs have declined materially, 
on a slow trade and pretty free offerings. Cheese has 
been quoted stronger, on a better deman*, mainly for 
shipment... .Cotton has been active. but quite unaltered 
in price. ..Wool has been moderately dealt in ; prime to 
very choice lots firm ; less desirable grades heavy and 
cheaper. ... Tobacco has been in fair demand within the 
previous range.... 
and quoted lower....Haw and Straw about steady, with 
a fair inquiry noted....Ocean Grain and General Cargo 
Freicht interests have been unuenally quiet and de- 
pressed, with rates quoted decidedly lower, though closing 
rather more firmly....Grain rates hy steam to Liverpool 
closed on the 12th of Feb. at 54@6d: to Glasgow at 5d; 
to London at 5@5¥d ; to Liverpool, by sail, at 5@54d; 
London, by eail, nominal, per bushel. Provisions by 
steam to Liverpool, 80s.@35s. per ton; Cotton at 44d, 














Seeds and Hops have been less active | 








¢@b. Grain, by sail, for Cork and orders, at 5s.3d.@b5s.6¢, 
per quarter, 

The tollowing condensed, comprehensive tables, care. 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturis, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Feb, 12th, 187%, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

i. TRANSACTIONS A't ‘THK NEW YORK MARERts, 
REcEIrts. Flour, Wheat. Corn. 


Rye. Barley. 
27 «W's ties i'th71,000° 491,000 811,000 me, 
25 d’s dast m em 000 791,000 904,000 $000 atop 19000 
SALKS, kiour, Wh hy I 
27 «’s this im *11221,000 6; 9,000 138,060 soo Heriey sain 
25 d's dcest 1n1"ch2945000 2,338'000 1'469°000 50°500 250,000 601th 

















2. Comparison vith same period at this time last year, 
teckivrs., Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bart 
Bi days 18:7..271,U00 491,000 $11,000" 7 7,000 $05,000" 7ie-oap 
23 days 1876. .211,000 1,007,000 1,309,000 13,500 425,000 411,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. — Rye. Bortey, Oats, 
27 days 1877. .221,000 679,000 1,203,000 57,00) 13 1,000 529,009 
23 days 1876. .287,000 1,694,000 2,226,000 28,000 296,000 714,0.9 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Me 
bush bush. bush. bush. bush. vam 
Feb. 7, 1877. .8,088,819 2,302,261 374,142 671.114 956,114 
Jan, 8, 1877. .¢ 3,077,504 341,750 905,615 1,088,1 
Dee, 11,1836 8,585,554 218.841 873,310 1,182,522 512/041 
Nov. 8, 1876 8,2 3 294,881 478,441 1,002,891 495 
Oct. 9, 1816 1,195 887 158,305 91,245 825,187 421,751 
Aug. 7, 187 4,557 94, 53,914 1,232,895 434/908 
Apr. 10, 1876. .3y 2327140 68,429 200,881 "706.282 436,949 
Jan. 10, 1876. .5, 663,982 100,741 325,191 1,080,300 307,488 
4. Exportsfrom New York. Jan. 1, to Feb. 10. 
Flour. Wheat Corn. Rye. Bar ley. Oats. Peas, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
1877....153,583 1,276,859 1,793,888 58,583 71,283 15,309 66,191 
1876....241,698 1,843,457 1,731,215 15,387 —_— 35,587 1 168,137 
Current WHOLESALE RICKS. 
Jan, 12. Feb. 12. 
PRIOR OF TOE... 6000 ance 6 105 5-8 
Froun—Super to Extra ae $525 @6%3B 40 @6% 
Super to Extra Southern,. 525 @8 % 520 @ 9B 
ERGER  WOBRECEN «555. .ci0csc000e 57 @10 50 57 @110 
ECXOPR CiCMOSOD . oo ..k.ccccareces 62 @715 30 @ 750 
Superfine Western ........... §3 @5 7 540 @59 
ES BGO: 655: ccc ccaees 300 @ 5 20 00 @ 510 
CSPRMCMIMAS 3 As cccnees cones 265 @ 3 60 28 @855 
BOOkWEnAt Flour, #100 hs 3865 @ 400 350 @ 410 
Wiueat—All kinds of White. 185 @15i% 14 @16 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 105 @ 1 55 110 @16 
Cornn—Yellow .... .. . 57 @ 68 64@ 61 
BA A re 57u@ «64 54%@ #2 
White... 58 @ 63 5OM@ 62% 
Oats — Western . 40x@ 50 39 50 
DANE cnn wens es 7 @ 58 7 @ 5 
SET ccs. 8 @ 9% 8 @ #8 
SARLEY 6 @112% 6 @112 
us UCK WHEAT. 924%@ 9 9% @100 
3ARLEY MALT 10 @ 1 30 61%@ 1 30 
i aAy—LBale, # 100 Tes. .......... 5 @10 6 @ 10 
STRAW, BH 100 Me... .....ccscere 55 @ %S @ 
Corron— Middlings, # 133 @ 18% 128@ 12% 
Hors— Crop of 186, # % ...... 122 @ 3 8 @ 223 
IG Wis ssicensasicns 10 @ 17 6@ is 
FeEATHERS— Live epee bp tb 4 @ §& 4 @ 5% 
Srep—Clover. # I ‘ 1 @ 16% 15 @ WX 
Timothy, # ey capenet — @19%9 190 @© 210 
Flax, # bushel..........., 160 @1 0 — @1%7 
Suearn—Refi’g & Grocery ? b 8 @ il &%@_ 10% 
Monasses, Cuba. #gal.50 test Nominal. 6 @ 31% 
New Orleans, new crop,? gal 40 @ 60 40 @ 59 
CorrrKk— Kio (Gold)........... 19 224 li¥@ 2 
roBpacco, Kentucky, &¢., #D, 5 @ 18 5 @ 18 
Seed Loaf, # 4K%@ 50 44%@ 50 
Woo.r—Domestie Fleece, ® D @ 50 @ 5 
Domestic, putled, #™........ 2 @ 40 20 @ 4 
California, i He clip,....... 1 @ B® 15 @ 30 
California’f: ill elip...... save eos 122 @ 8 133 @ 28 
TALLOW, # Seaisnenst 8 @ 8% $ @ 8 
Or-CaAkk—¥ ton , 50 @ — 3500 @26 50 
Pork—Mess, # bairel.- 1725 @1825 1665 @16 80 
Prime, ® barrel ceccececee 1400 @1425 1325 @13 50 
Beer—Plain mess........ 1060 @1150 1050 @12 
Lanrp, in tres, & bbls, #100 m 107% @1150 1050 @U 3 
BoTreR—State, FM........... 2 @ 3 20 @ & 
Western, poor to es tb. 6 @ 3S 14@ & 
CHERSE.. . 6 @ 15 6 @_ 15% 
Beans—W® bushel............. 18% @38% 150 @82%5 
Pgeas—Canada, in bond, of - — @ — @ ® 
Eaas—Fresh, ® dozen |. .. 2 @ 40 2 @ 2% 
PouttRry—Fowls.............. 9@ 16 9@ 22 
Turkey s—P BD. .....cccceccceece 9@ 16 § @ 12 
Geese, ® pair...... --- cccee 19 O20 123 @20 
SIOEBG, Bsns .sc50ssceresacene 7@ 13 7 @ _ it 
Due ks, —" 55 @ 100 510 @10 
tocsters, Rh cae i @ 8 6@ 8 
Chickens. dry ‘cues 13 @ 17 10 @ 14 
GRousk, # pair f 6 @ 80 6 @ 80 
PARTRIDGE. @d0z . 5 @ 8% 40 @ 6 
Duoxs, Wild, # pair 4 @20 20 @200 
QUAIL, # dozen ‘ > @13%% 6 @10 
NEOON, FP Ws o0 00.0500 cosse00 8§ @ 14 =e, we 
Ns ee ol See eres 18 @ 2% 18 @ 20 
SIARRA, R.NAll......cccccessecess 23 @ 40 2 @ 8 
Poot kA 7 @1 00 536 @ — 
CAB3\GES—# 100............. 400 @900 500 @900 
ONTONS—@® D1... . ee cece eee 150 @450 300 @500 
PoraTOES—#® WDl............. 22% @3% 325 @400 
new, Bermuda...... —- @ — 623 @80 
Sweet Porarors—® bbl.. 4% @50 250 @4% 
CAULIFLOWER, @ bbl......... —- @ - = = 
TOMATOES, new Bermuda, bx — @ — 250 @80 
BROOM-CORN . 3%@ 8 34%@ 8 
GREEN Pras, ® bush 23 @140 18 @140 
CRANBERRIFS—® bb 00 @9(0 800 @1050 
¢ # crate....... 7% @3800 250 @300 
AppLes—® barrel... ......... 100 @200 123 @2% 
SQUASH. F DDI]... .. cece eee eee —- @ — 18 @1% 
GRAPRS. ® B... ........- oo 2 Bix 4@ 8 
CET BRE sc ccv cess sccdcescs 7 @ 10 -@ — 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
WERK ENDING Reeves. Cows. Calves. be Sieine. 
Pe | eee eess0 eee 3 57 21,442 
Jan. 155 740 16, 51 719,612 
Jan t (36 33,264 1 482 
Feb 144 599 20,606 21,014 
Feb. 1 66 805 21,465 20,184 
Total for 5 Weeks . 46,684 532 3,637 110,518 101,784 
do. for prev.4 Weeks31,284 339 2,917 76,549 106,888 
Beeves. Ge. Calves. Sheep. Swine, 
Average per Week.. 9,337 727 =—-:22,108 += 20,847 
do. do. last Month . 7821 729 =—«:19,187 26,597 
do do. prev’s Month, "10,034 wt 1,605 27,326 35,583 


Beeves.—The advance in freights, and the snow 
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bh its delays and iosses, helped the market 
up x acent. The arrival of the delayed trains with the 
weight of a lot of poor stock, forced to sale, dragged 
prices down again, and the advantage was more then lost. 
A principal feature of the monthly business was the ship- 
ment of more than 6,000 head to Europe. It is very clear 
that the extension of this business tends to take away all 
our best stock, skinning our markets of what we need. 
It is equally clear that the margins for profit depend up- 
on low prices here, and high prices in England, and also 
that the trade can not change these conditious and still 
exist. To take over 1,000 head of the best cattle weekly 
from our supplies, is a serious loss. The effect is seen in 
the return of the rates for-extra stock to 13 cents. On the 
whole the market has been dull, closing with a little life, 
anda slight advance. The unusually large stock of prime 
cattle selling at 11c., and extra at 111% to 12c. for 59 hs. P 
cwt. estimated, helped the average. Good natives brought 
9%4@10%c., for 56@57 tbs., and Texans estimated at 55 
ths. @ cwt., were dull at 8%@9c. B tb. 
The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 


blockade, wit 





K ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
by BB. csc coreces 8¥@12 Cc. 9¥@I1Kéc. 103gc. 
Jan. 22......0066. 84@124C. 9 @iliéec. 104%c. 
Jan. 29. T%@I8 ¢c. 94@104¢c, 10 ¢. 
Feb. 5. iM@l2 Cc. 9 @i0Ke. 9X¥c. 
Feb. 12... 84% @12C. 94@l1l c. 10 c. 


Cows.—On various favorable accounts the market has 
improved slowly but steadily, and there is a fair inquiry 
for good milkers, at $60 to $65 ® head, and $70 is readily 
paid for choice. Common cows are quoted at $40 to 
$45.... Calves.—Good veals have been in fair demand, 
with firmer prices. Prime sold at 9@9¥c. ® tb., extra at 
10c., and fair to good at 8@9c. % Ib. live weight. Prime 
hog dressed are quoted at 12@13c. @ b....Sheep.— 
The trade in sheep has dragged miserably since the re- 
ceipt of 33,000 and over in one week,. Stock has been 
sold for less than cost in Chicago, and many lots have 
been carried over from week to week unsold. Very fat 
sheep closed at 7%@7%c. @ b., live weight; fair at 6c, 
and poor at 4%@5\4c. @ D..... Swine.—The warm 
weather has taken the stiffness out of the hog market, and 
prices have weakened considerably. Western dressed 
have come in in bad order, bringing only 7c. @ tb. City 
dressed sold for 8@8\c., and live brought 64 @64c. @ b. 


Prices of Feed. 





BPO, BOF BOR ..00000ccccesexe irc ett et eee eee eee ees $18.00@ $20.00 
PROTA, DOE GOT, os occ acces ececcssetesccsnacecses 19.00@ 21.00 
Ground Feed, per ton......... ... ++ 15,00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, per ton -» 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton.. - 25.50@ 40.00 
Chandler’s Scraps, per B.... 8@ 4 





Prices of Fertilizers. 


No.1. Peruv. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, @ ton..$56.50 
do. do. guaranteed, #ton, cargo A 56.09 


do do. rectified, per ton, 10 p.c.. 68.50 

Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville formula) p. 1,000 Ibs 26.14 

“ Potato do do do do 25.97 

“ Turnip do do do do 19.36 

“ Fine Bone, strictly pure........ ... per ton .00 
“Dissolved Bone, 15 per cent........ 


Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co’s. Phosphate, per ton.. 

3 mt Dry ground Fish Guano, ton 

bad bed Pine Island Guano, per ton. 
Stockbridge Corn Manure, (Boston) per acre... 

md Potato do do do 

es Tobacco do do do 
Bowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 
Fish Guano (crude in barrels), per ton.......... 
Bone Flour, per tOM.........ceesssecccseceeces b sine 
Rawbones Ground (pure), per ton............... 38.00@ 
German Potash Salts, (25@35 per cent), per ton. 22.00@ 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.. ‘ 


eRSASASESARSSS 
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Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. . . 8¥c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 per cent) per Ib. . 8%4c.@4 c. 
2Xc.@ 3c. 


Chloride of Potass,(muriate of potash, 8Up.c.), Ib 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.............. ssatainacaee as 44%c.@ 4Xc, 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.... 5 ¢.@ Sige. 
Dried Blood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia.$3.00® $ 4.00 


a. 
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Fish Culture Profitable.—In the Re- 
port, Jan. 1, 1877, of the Connecticut Fish Commissioners, 
(Messrs. Hudson, Pike, and Bill), we read: ‘There are 
few enterprises enjoying public attention at the present 
time that promise more profitable results than the multi- 
plying of food fishes in fresh water ponds....It is the be- 
lief of all who have studied the subject, that fresh water 
fishes of all kinds can be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
and so cultivated as to be improved not only in quantity 
but in quality, and made to be the cheapest of cheap food. 
This fact should be repeated over and over again, until 
every one who has a patch of water on his premises large 
enough for tadpoles and shiners, can make it yield an 
abundance of wholesome fish food, at not half the trouble 
and expense with which he cultivates a like patch of 
ground. The food thus produced is too much neglected 
by the farming community; it affords elements of noar- 
ishment necessary to a healthy condition of the body, for 
which no cheaper available substitute can be found.”— 
The Report describes 256 ponds of 5 to 2,000 acres each, 
aggregates 31,604 acres in Conn. alone.—* These contain 
a considerable number and variety of food-fishes—al- 
though probably not a thousandth part of what this may 
be made to produce ata little expense of time and money. 
Besides these (256) large ponds, there are a greater num- 
ber of ponds of less than 5 acres each, that are in like 
Manner capable of development.”—We would like to sce 
& similar report of the capabilities of other States, The 

















subject is one of. great interest and importance to every 
State. Those not abounding in lakes and ponds, have 
rivers which may be easily stocked with food-fishes, 
doubtless at a great profit. 


MARCH 
Is a first-rate month in which to secure 
some of the 


Good Things Offered 


In our Illustrated Premium List. 
If you have not received this, send 
to the Publishers and get one, free. 


© 
Spring Work 

Is coming on, and multitudes will want 
the aid of this Journal. Gather a few 
names of Sucn, and receive some valuable 
article free. Hundreds of people always 
do this in March, and you may as well 
be one of them. 











containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


(a> N.B.—The Postage Law.—The 
present postal law requires pre-payment of 
postage by the publishers. Each subscriber 
must therefore remit, in addition to the old rates, 
ten cents for prepayment of yearly post- 
age by the Publishers, at New York. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British 
America will continue to send postage as heretofore, 
for pre-payment here. 

Reiiitting Money: — Checks on 
New sork City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods ie safe against loss. 





Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
five are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last twenty volumes 
(16 to 35) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'% cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 


CLUBS—Increasing: Advantages: 
Lower terms are given to clubs of four or more sub- 
scribers, partly because it costs less to mail in packages, 
with only name slips on each paper; and partly to en- 
courage getting up large lists. Wedo not object toa 
person’s adding names to his club from other post-offices, 
because such additions usually hecome centers of other 
clubs....A Club can at any time be increased by the ad- 
dition of other names, if these start with the same date 
as the others.... Any one having sent a small club at one 
price. may raise the club to a large figure, and lower rate 
forall: Thus: one having sent 4 names at $5.20, may 
send 6 names more for $6.80, making $12 for the whole 
10, including postage. And so for other club rates. . 
The Terme are: Single subscriptions $1.60 each ; two 
names $1.50 each ; three names $1.40 each ; ten to nize- 
teen names $1.20 each; twenty names and upwards $1.10 
each. Postage always pre-paid by the Publishers..... 
Premium clubs may be gathered at any number of post- 
offices, if all are sent in by the same person. 





Every German Cultivator and 
Laborer on the Farm, or in the Garden, 
OUGHT to have the German edition of the American 
Agriculturist. It contains not only the Engravings, and 
all the essential reading matter of the American edition, 
but an additional Special German Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Miinch, of Missouri, a skillful and 
successful cultivator and excellent writer. No other 
German Agricultural or Horticultural Journal in America 











has been so long issued ; no other one contains so much 
useful information, or a tithe of its engravings. The 
Germans are a reading, thinking people, and know how 
to make good use of what they read. Many Americans 
supply it to their German laborers and gardeners, and all 
would find it pay to do so.—Nothing else can compete 
with it in cheapness of price for the same amount o! 
material, engravings, etc., because the expense of collect- 
ing and making these is largely borne by the American 
edition, and no separate office or machinery is required 
beyond a couple of German editors and the printers. 
Its terms are the same as the American edition, + ingly 
and in clubs; and clubs can be composed of subscribers 
for either edition in whole, or in part.—{@@™ Please call 
the attention of your German neighbors to this paper. 
It will do much to help new comers to a knowledge of 
the system and modes of culture used in this country. 





Amuse Your BOYS, and Yourself. 
—One of the best ways of keeping your boys, (and your- 
self), ont of evil associations, is to provide pleasant 
entertainment at Home. C. M. Crandall has just brought 
out one of the best things for this, that we have ever 
seen, or thoroughly tried. We have seen a whole family, 
including Father, Mother, Daughters, and Boys, partici- 
pating in and thoroughly enjoying this new amusement. 
In one sense it is a ‘‘ moral reformer”—for Boys. With 
this at home, they will not be found playing marbles and 
epoiling their clothes in the street. A cannon that will 
shoot without powder, and at the same time be a good 
home substitute for games that grown men indulge in at 
public resorts, is certainly an acquisition. As one will last 
half a dozen years or so, the cost may be put down at 50 
cents ayear, or 1 centa week—cheap indeed for so attrac- 
tive a home amusement. For particulars, see page 116. 





A Waluable New Potato — Some 
Seed Free.—The introduction of the ‘ Early Rose” 
Potato was worth millions to the country, and most of 
those who paid $3 to $5 a pound for the first seed, found 
great profit in it—This year a new and very promising 
variety is offered, the **Superior.®? Though there is 
but a very limited supply, the price is put at $1 a pound. 
Those who get even half a pound will with care have 
a good start, as a single ponnd produced 6% Ibs. during 
the past season. We have secured a small quantity 
for the benefit of our readers, and would gladly present 
each of them with a little, but as this is impossible, we 
make the following proposal: Any present subscriber 
who will, after March 1st, send one new subscriber te 
the American Agriculturist for 1877, at $1.60, will be pre- 
sented with two of the ‘Superior’ Potatoes, weighing 
34 Ib. each, post-paid. Any present subscriber sending 
two new subscribers, as above, at $1.60 each, will be pre- 
sented with three half-pound parcels, (or 144 1b.) With 
care in dividing the eyes, and cultivation, 1% lb. may 
be multiplied to 1,000 lbs., or fifteen bushels, or even 
more, the first season, which will furnish a good start 
for next year, as but few who will have them any way. 
(One man produced 1,7073{ Ibs. from 1 Ib. of the “* Alpha” 
last season, and another 1,982 Ibs. from 1 Ib. of the 
‘“*Rnby.”) The above offer is well worthy of attention. 

Business Reviving in Earnest.— 
Marked evidences of this are visible everywhere. The 
country is down to hard pan prices, with the exception 
of honse servants’ wages and a few other things, and any 
change must now be for the better. The country is really 
growing richer as a whole; the economy practiced re- 
duces the expenses below the earnings. If a man earns 
60 cents a day, and spends 45, he is improving his con- 
dition by 10 percent of his earnings.—As to revival of 
business, among many indications our advertising col- 
umns are one. They are more crowded than at any time 
before, since the panic of 1873.—In March and April the 
editors usually yield more space to the business colamns 
than at other seasons, but our readers will hardly regret 
this, for in the advertising pages they will find much of 
interest. This is the time to look ont in advance for 
Spring Secds, Plants, Implements, etc., etc., and it will 
pay every one to go carefully through all these pages, 
and see what is offered, by whom, and at what prices, 
and forward early orders, or send for circulars, catalogues, 
etc. Nowhere was there ever brought together a better 
class of advertisers as a whole. Our miles are perhaps 
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more stringent than those of any other journal, in shut- 
ting out all medical and deceptive advertisements, and 
all persons whom we do not believe to have both the ability 
and intention to do just what they promise. Our readers 
ean therefore write to them in confidence of receiving 
fair treatment. In writing to any of these men, or order- 
ing, or sending for catalogues, circulars, or information, 
it is well to let them know that you belong to the great, 
wide-awake Agriculturist family. It will please the ad- 
yertisers and perhaps stimulate them to extra care in 
pleasirg yon, for marked failures to do the fair thing 
would exclude them from these columns afterwards. 

P. S.—As we go to press, our printers inform us that 
many of the last arriving advertisements must be left 
ont for want of room. 





HI.LisBoRr0, Iowa, Feb. 10, 1877. 


« ...L have taken and read the American Agriculturist for 
15 years, and would not be without it...I transfer it this year 
to the name of my son, a small boy, to give him a feeling of 
proprietorship and increased interest in it....” 


The first part of the above extract from a subscription 
letter, is a sample of thousands of similar ones which 
stimulate the editors in their work. The second part 
contains a valuable suggestion to parcnts. 


Bulletin of Wool Manmufacture.— 
We have received No. 4 of Vol. 6 of the Bulletin of the 
**National Association of Wool Manufacturers.” This 
journal, issued quarterly, is the organ of the American 
woolen manufacturers, and contains matter of interest 
not only to them, but to wool growers who, to thoroughly 
eomprehend their own business, must necessarily be in 
elose communication with those who purchase and use 
their product. An article in this number on the * Wool 
Industry in Our National Economy,” should be studicd 
by every sheep breeder and wool grower. 


Cattle Disease in Englan4.—A seri- 
ous ontbreak of disease amongst cattle is threatened in 
England. The disease is rife in some parts of Germany 
and Holland, from whence importations of live stock into 
England 1s now prohibited. Already the disease has 
been introduced by means of imported animals, and seri- 
ous fears, if not consternation, have seized upon the 
farmers and graziers. A great impetus has been given 
to the trade in American meats, which, after all, promises 
to become an established business. Now it is imperative 
for our own interests, that the possible importation of 
these destructive European diseases should be prevented 
by the utmost care and strictest supervision. 


Bliss & Son’s Potato Catalogue 
has descrip‘ions of old and new varieties of potatoes for 
seed, but besides this it is a very interesting document, 
as it gives a report of the awards of the prizes offered last 
year. The largest yield of ‘‘ Alpha” from one pound of 
seed, was obtained by H. C. Pearson, Pitcairn, N. Y., 
who had 1707% Ibs. The same gentleman also took the 
firat prize for the largest yield of “‘ Ruby,” of which he 
raised 1982 lbs. from one. The other yields, even the 
lowest, were equal'y astonishing. As these reports, 
from five different States, and one from Scotland, were 
sworn to, these wonderful results must be accepted as 
having been achieved; the methods of cultivation are 
given in this catalogue for the benefit of others. 

Ayrshire Breeder’s Association.— 

At the Aunual Meeting of the A. B. A., held at Boston, 
January 18, it was reported that 122 animals had been ap- 
proved and recorded for the 2nd Vol. of the Ayrshire 
Record. The Treasurer, Secretary and Editor having de- 
clined to receive any money compensation for their ser- 
vizes, copies of the herd book were voted tothem. It 
wavresolved: That a firm may be admitted to member- 
-ship, but shall be entitled to only one vote: also, That it 
is incxpedient to insert cuts of animalsin the nextwol- 
ume of the Ayrshire Record. Among the officers elected 
are P-esident, William Birnie, Springfield Mass., and 
Secretary, J. D. W. French, No. Andover, Mass. 


A Work on Aflfalfa.— J. H. T.,” Lin- 
coln, N. M. There is no work exclusively devoted to the 
cultivation of Alfalfa or Lucern. It is treated pre- 
cisely like clover, except that it is best sown in drills 
nine inches apart, and without any other crop; it then 
needs cultivation, to prevent weeds, until it takes full 
possession of the ground. Use 12 pounds of seed per 
acre when drilled, and 20 pounds broadcast. 

The Rinderpest in Europe.—Iits 
Indirect Effects on America.—A scrious out- 
break of the destructive cattle disease known as Rinder- 
pest, or Steppe disease, has recently occurred in Germany. 
This disease is a typhoid or enteric fever, and very much 
resembles in its symptoms and effects, that which is 
known in our Western States among hogs as hog-cholera. 
No more suddenly fatal or more contagious disease exists. 
It has rapidly spread from Germany, to Holland and Bel- 
gium, and has appeared amongst a cargo of imported cat- 





tle in England. By an order of the British Privy Council, 
all importations of foreign cattle, sheep, and goats, from 
German, Dutch, French, and Belgian ports are prohibited, 
and all cattle exhibiting symptoms of the disease, are 
killed and the carcasses destroyed. The present scarcity 
of beef and mutton in England, will ‘be increased by the 
loss of the usual imported foreign supplies, unicss the 
shipments from America are considerably enlarged. A\l- 
ready it is proposed to fit up more of the ocean steamers 
with cool larders, for the preservation of the meat, and to 
build steamships specially prepared for the traffic. The 
largest ship in the world, the Great Eastern, may even 
find in this trade a reason for its existence, which its un- 
fortunate proprietors have been anxiously seeking ever 
since it was first afloat, without avail so far. 

** Peruvian Guano, its Qualities, Brands 
Under which it is sold, and Brief Directions for Using it. 
Hobson, Hurtado & Co., Agents for the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, 63 Pine St., N. Y."? This handsome pamphlet of 40 
pages is something more than a mere business circular, 
asit gives information as to the most important and best 
of all commercial fertilizers that is of interest to every 
cultivator, who uses guano or other concentrated manure. 
It describes the composition of the different brands, there 
being five different forms of genuine guano, gives the 
composition of each, shows which is the best suited to 
particular crops, gives the method of applying and much 
other useful information. The publication may be had 
of Hobson, Hurtado & Co., or of C. V. Mapes. 





Summer Fodder Crops for Minne- 
sota.— T. A. H.,”’ Otter Tail Co. Probably the best 
for your locality would be Hungarian grass, or German 
millet. Buckwheatis not healthful for fodder, and many 
cases of injury have occurred by feeding it. Corn planted 
late, in rows, and very thickly, would yield a beavy crop 
of fodder, which would be good for horses. German 
millet and Hungarian grass, are very nearly alike, and re- 
quire the same treatment. The seed is sown by itself in 
June or duly, at the rate of two pecks per acre. 





Stock for a Dairy Farm.—W. K. 
M.,” Chattanooga, Tenn. For such a locality as yours, 
probably the best stock of cows to be kept would be high 
grade Short-horns. To procure these,some of the best 
native cows should be selected, and a good, pure Short- 
horn bull, of a milking family of cows. From this stock 
the future dairy cows should be raised. The great advan- 
tage of the Short-horn is, that the cows are good feeders, 
and when past their prime as milkers, they can be turned 
into beef quickly. Or it may be that a herd of pure Jersey 
cows might be suitable. This depends upon the market, 
and the demand for young bulls that would not be want- 
ed. Jersey bull calves do not make desirable beeves. 

Adamant Plows.—A new material for 
plow shares and mold-boards has been introduced by the 
New York Plow Company, Beckman St., N. Y. It is a 
remarkably hard metal, of even quality throughout, and 
so tough, that it can be broken only with difficulty. The 
metal scratches glass with case, takes an exceedingly fine 
polish, and will not rust ; it thercfore scours in any soil 
as well as a steel plow. A silver medal was awarded for 
these plows by the American Institute at the last exhibi- 
tion. By a peculiar arrangement of the beam, which can 
be moved upon the standard, the draft is bronght upon 
the center, the pressure upon the land-side of the furrow 
is removed, and the plow is very easy to hold. 





Proposed Cure for Warts.—“C.C.,” 
Washington Co., Neb., gives the following asacure for 
warts on cattle, viz: take equal parts of salt and lard, 
mix together, and rub the wart daily with the mixture. ° 





Hot Water for the Cabbage Worm. 
—A correspondent in Canada, refers to our note in Jann- 
ary last on killing the caterpillar of the cabbage butterfly 
by the use of hot water, says: (1) “Did it occur to you 
that water hot enough to kill the worm, would as surely 
kill the cabbage leaf, as it would kill the worm? (2) and 
common sense should tell you, or any other person, that 
a half-cooked cabbage would not grow.”—Ansvwer. (1) 
Yes.—(2) We are quite agreed.—Remarks. We are not 
accustomed to make recommendations, unless upon our 
own knowlede, or upon the authority of those in whom 
we have confidence. And we expect that “common 
sense ” will be used in putting them to the test. The use 
of hot water to kill insects on plants is very old—we 
practised it 25 years ago, (and it was no novelty then,) 
by immersing potted plants in hot water. Some insects are 
killed by a less heat than many suppose, and some plants 
will stand a degree of heat without injury, that those who 
have not tried it would fear to risk. Soft insects, like 
plant lice, grubs,and some larve, are killed at 120° to 
130°. ‘‘Iron-clads,” like the Potato Beetle, require more. 
Almost all plants will stand immersion for a few seconds 
in water at 120° ; fuchsias, heliotropes, centanreas, etc., 








————. 
are not hurt at 140°; pelargoniums or geraniums will 
endure 150°. The point to be aimed at is to have the wa. 
ter hot enough to kill the insect, and not so hot a8 to 
hurt the plant. The application is so simple that jt is 
worth a little trouble, and the loss of a few plants to 
learn just where this medium lies. We saw the recom 
mendation in the Toronto paper, and it so accorded witt 
our knowledge of the use of hot water in other Cases 
that we gave the suggestion as worthy of the attention ot 
those, who may need to try it the coming season, We 
are not the only ones to whom it does not “ occur” tl 

water hot enough to kill the worm, will kill the cabbage: 
Maj. Hugh T. Brooks read an interesting paper on “Our 
Insect Enemies,” at the last Annual Meeting of the West. 
ern N. Y. Hort. Society, in which he said in speaking of 
the Cabbage worm.: ‘The judicious use of hot water 
say 180°, will save cabbage. Sprinkle the plants as pane 
as the worm appears, and repeat as often as seems neces. 
sary. The bugs can be killed at a temperature less than 
boiling hot, which will not injure the plants.” Please 
recollect that we do not advise to cook, or even “half. 
cook” the cabbages, but to exercise “common sense,” 





Mark Twain’s Latest Work,— 
When Lord Timothy Dexter published his “ Pickle for 
the Knowing Ones,” there was not a comma, period, or 
other point in it, but at the end of the work were severaj 
pages of nothing but punctuation marks, with a request 
to the reader to “ pepper and salt the work to snit him. 
self.” Mark Twain has improved upon Lord Timothy, 
for he has not only left out the punctuation, but the mat- 
ter to be punctuated, and presented a volume of blank 
pages for each one to fill to suit himself. Mark Twain's 
latest is a **Scrap-Book,’’ with the pages gummed in 
such a manner that a scrap can be inserted in the neatest 
manner with the least possible trouble. Published in 
various styles and prices by Slote, Woodman & Co., 
William St., N. Y. 

Curing Rabbit Skins.—C. Lietz, Ulster 
Co., N. Y. Remove any adhering flesh, using care, as the 
skin is very tender; tack the skin, fur-side down, ona 
board, and sponge it over with a solution of 3 oz. of alum 
in a quart of water, at intervals for two or three days, 
allowing it to dry cach time. The requisite softness is 
produced by working; one way is to roll the dry skin 
lengthwise, hair inside, and draw it quickly througha 
smooth iron, or other ring; then roll the skin in the other 
direction, and pass through the ring again; instead ofa 
ring, the rolled skin may be drawn against a smooth pin. 





Zine Labels for trees are of two kinds; 
we recently referred to one upon which the name is — 
stamped with a die. Another, which in one form or 
another has been long in use, is written upon with an 
ink prepared for the purpose. Geo. Raphael, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., makes exceedingly neat tags and pot 
labels, with an ink greatly superior to the old copper so- 
lution. The tags, ink, wire, etc., are put up in neat 
boxes, and afford a handy and permanent label. 

Sorrento and Inlaid Work. —The 
crowded state of our columns, last month, allowed but a 
brief notice of this handsome volume, by Arthur Hope. 
Short as the item was, we were chagrined to find that the 
name of the publisher was wrongly given. It is issued 
by John Wilkinson, (not Williamson), Chicago, and is a 
most creditable specimen of book making in the mechani- 
cal part, while the instructions are plain and sensible. A 
new feature, is the introduction among the designs of 
Silhouettes, to be worked out by the saw and used for in- 
laying. To those rot versed in such matters, it may be 
well to say that the name “Sorrento,” is applied to 
wood-work, cut out either by a hand-saw, or by one of 
the many saws worked by the foot, and is capable of ap- 
plication to a great many useful as well as ornamental 
articles, while it affords a pleasing occupation. 





Life Insurance is a matter of vital interest 
to many people. The recent developments respecting 
unsonnd companies, make the undoubted stability and 
integrity of well managed institutions all the more con- 
spicuons. Onr advertising columns show that there are 
some life insurance companies that are as safe as it is 
possible for any organization to be. 


The N. Y. State Agricultural Soc. 
did a most sensible thing at its Annual Meeting in Jan- 
uary last. It was to choose Patrick Barry, Esq., Rochester, 
Monroe Co., as its President. An excellent choice for 
the Society, and a well deserved honor for Mr. Barry. 

The Horticultural Soc., of West= 
ern New York, held its 22nd Annual Meeting at 
Rochester, in January last. Notwithstanding the storms 
and snow blockade, a goodly number assembled, and to 
judge from the newspaper reports, its printed proceed- 
ings will, like the previous ones, be of permanent value. 
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How Long can Eggs be Kept ?— 
“«W, H. T.,”” Winona, Minn. Eggs for hatching can be 
kept in the spring for several weeks, if preserved ina 
moderately warm closet. They should be dipped in 
water and their position changed once a week. 





Cattle in Colorado.—tThe rapid growth 
of the live stock business in Colorado may be understood 
from the following statement, made by J. M. Wilson, 
President of the Colorado Cattle Growers Association, 
at their sixth Annual Meeting, recently held at Denver: 
“During the past year large herds of cattle have been 
driven into the country from Texas and elsewhere—not 
less than two hundred thousand having been driven from 
Texas alone. The great country lying to the east of us, 
which but two years ago was grazed by nothing but 
buffalo, is now occupied by thousands of head of cattle. 
Beaver Creek, the South Platte, Republican and all their 
tributaries, which were looked upon as being out of the 
world and only fit for Indians and wild animals, are now 
all ocenpied by herds of cattle. This year the herds of 
Colorado and Kansas will mingle, and the Great American 
Desert, which has intervened betwixt us and the States, 
will be bridged over by the cattle men, and a continual 
line of settlements will exist from here to the Mississippi. 
"The increase in number and size of our herds has forced 
us to occupy and graze these lands.” 





Abnormal Retention ofa Foetus.— 
*“W. LL.” Numerous cases are recorded of the retention 
of a feetus within a cow for months, and even years; 
nearly forty cases are cited in the English veterinary jour- 
nals. Sometimes the foetus is expelled in a partly de- 
composed condition, and the cow recovers, but usually 
the animal suffers from fever, and putrid infection until 
death ensues. In some cases, the foetus has become 
-dried. by absorption of its liquids, and its skin hard and 
dry like tanned leather ; or the soft tissues have disap- 
peared, leaving only the bones, which have been found in 
the uterus on slaughtering the animal. 





The Best Turkeys and Ducks.— 
“7. The Bronze Turkey is undoubtedly the best. The 
Pekin Duck is a large bodied bird, and is highly spoken 
of, but perhaps for all purposes, the Rouen Duck would 
prove the most satisfactory. When well kept, they have 
been made to weigh 15 to 18 pounds the pair. 





Wiis Wheat Lodges. — “J. B.,” Saint 
Paul, Oregon. When wheat grows very rank in the 
straw, it is apt to fall down under heavy rains, The usual 
remedy is to sow very thin, not over one bushel of seed 
per acre, and to sow broadcast upon the wheat 5 bushels 
of salt per acre. In your climate, this may be done at 
any time during the winter; when the wheat is 5 or6 
inches high would be a good time. 





How Manure is Wasted.— Farmer’s 
Boy,’’ Nova Scotia. Marure is not injured by the frosts 
and thaws, but it is when washed by rains, which dis- 
solve out of it the most valuable portions, Therefore, it 
is carefully piled in heaps, or kept in cellars, or under 
-a shed, by good farmers, instead of being thrown into 
the yard, to receive all the wash from the roofs. 





How to Use Salt Mud.—“0. B.” Salt 
mud may be spread upon the meadows as it is hauled in 
the winter or fall. Any lumps in it are easily broken 
down by frost and rain in the winter. The meadow 
would be benefited by a harrowing in the spring, which 
would spread the mud more evenly. 


Special Fertilizers. — Ville’s and 
other Formulas.—The subject of artificial fer- 
tilizers is now receiving more attention than ever before, 
and the practicability of applying special manures to 
particular crops is in a fair way to be thoroughly tested 
by practice. The experiments of Ville, in France, have 
done more than anything else to awaken attention to this 
subject, and now that it is possible for the farmer to get 
of the éssential constituents, Ammonia, Phosphoric Acid 
and Potash, exactly what he pays for, all respectable 
establishments, selling by actual analysis, his or other 
formulas will be extensively tested in this country. 
Ville’s Complete Manure, consists of Ammonia, Phos- 
phoric Acid, and Potash, in the quantities and propor- 
tions in which they exist in barn-yard manure, for which 
this is proposed as a substitute. This Complete Manure 
is used for wheat and most other grains and for grass, 
while for other crops the proportions are varied ; for ex- 
ample: the formula for turnips, etc., has much less am- 
monia, and more potash and phosphoric acid; for clover 
and other leguminons crops, the potash is still more in- 
creased, while potatoes require nearly twice as much pot- 
ash as is contained in the Complete Manure. Such is the 
demaz« for these formulas, ready prepared, or for the fer- 
ttilizer that shall afford these constitnents in the cheapest 





and most available form for the farmer to mix himself, 
that a company has been formed to meet it. This com- 
pany is the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., and 
Mr. Charles V. Mapes is its manager. There is no 
secrecy about these formulas, hence the cultivator knows 
exactly what he is working with, and if he wishes to ex- 
periment with formulas of his own, he can be provided 
with the materials, The same company supply Peruvian 
Guanos, in large or small quantities, direct from the 
warehouses of the agents of the Peruvian Government. 





Potatoes to be a Profitable Crop 
for 187'7.—This esculent has become by habit almost 
indispensable. Few families fall to have it on the table 
at least once a day, however high the price. Last sum- 
mer’s drouth so diminished the yield, that there is now 
a scarcity in many places. The Colorado Beetle spread 
so widely, to the very edge of the Atlantic, last season, 
that very many farmers are afraid to plant largely this 
year, and the present prospect is that there will be 
a small crop, and consequently high prices. Those, 
therefore, who produce a good crop, will be likely to find 
it unusually profitable. A little extra care will enable any 
one to successfully fight off the beetle, no matter how 
abundant. The new book on ‘‘ Potato Pests,” gives full 
directions, and it will pay every farmer to get it. Fifty 
cents for this book in paper covers, or 75 cents bound in 
cloth, will be a good investment for every one who grows 
potatoes. Sent post-paid from this office. 





Short-horn Milkers.—Geo. Hoover, Ful- 
ton, Ohio, writes that his thoroughbred Short-horn cow 
* Fiena,”’ 5 years old, when her calf was 4 weeks old, 
gave 24 quarts of milk per day, in addition to what the 
calf took, and when the calf was 6 wecks old, the surplus 
yield was 20 quarts. Her dam, ‘‘ Belle of Lorain,”’ pro- 
duced 2014 Ibs. of butter in 10 days, from pasture alone. 

The Corbett Incubator.—“M.,” New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. Corbett no longer resides at Hicks- 
ville, and we know of none of his incubators that are at 
present in operation. , Mr. C. has an office at No. 7 War- 
ren St, New York, where information can be had. 





‘Khe Prickly Comfrey.—So numerous 
have been the inquiries for this new forage plant, noticed 
in January last, that Mr. Ashburner, the gentleman in 
Virginia, who has experimented with it more largely 
than any one else in this country, has arranged with 
Messrs. R. H. Allen & Co., of this city, to supply sets to 
those who wish to make a trial of it. Those who have 
written us in regard tothe plant, are referred to the ad- 
vertising columns, as we cannot answer all. 


** Winter Chat about Gardening.”’ 
—“G. W.S.” Your pleasant article is too late to be 
seasonable. No address—no post-mark, and we take this 
method to thank you, and toask you torcporton your 
blight treatment. 


The Japan Pea.—“ W. H. W.,” Reading, 
Mass. We cultivated this several years ago, and told all 
about it, with figure, in February, 1874. Probably it will 
be of little or no use to you. Inu the Southern States it 
may be of value as a fodder plant, or as acrop for green 


‘manuring. The advertisement says, it ‘is a new and ex- 


tremely valuable vegetable, and is attracting great atten- 
tion wherever introduced ; is pronounced by all who have 
grown it to be superior to any pea grown; is said to bea 
most valuable acquisition, as it can be used both in a 
green and ripe state.” This conveys the idea that it may 
be used like ordinary peas. ‘Said to be” is very safe, 
but as the pea has been sold in the Southern States for 
the last four or five years, why don’t the chap éry it and 
know? Ifhe were condemned to live upon this pea for 
a week, he would have the very positive opinion that, for 
whatever other uses it may be valuable, human food is 
not one of them, at Jeast to the American. 





Cover to a Pork Barrel.—In the 
Household Department for last month, (Feb.) we gave a 
description of a cover to 8 pork barrel, suggested by our 
correspondent, L. D. Snook. We are informed by the 
proprietor of the “ Marshall (Mich.) Statesman,”” M. Mor- 
gan Bates, that he is general agent for parties in that 
city who hold a patent covering a@/7 hinged barrel covers. 
This being the case, the device can not be used without 
infringing upon the rights of others. 





The N. J. State Agricultural So- 
ciety is a very wide awake institution. Its fair, last: 
Sept., was the only one that we have heard of held any- 
where within reach of the Centennial, that was not a fi- 
nancial failure. In the list of officers chosen at a recent 
meeting we find the following: Presidenf—Hon. Amos 
Clark, Elizabeth ; Recording Secretary—Wm. M. Force, 
Newark ; Corresponding Secretary—P. T. Quinn; Treas- 
urer--Samnal Manning, Plainfield. 





There is no greater hum- 
bug than some of our laws ; 
or perhaps our administra- 
tion of justice. The laws 
are well enongh, but they 
do not enforce themselves, 
The statute book says ‘‘thou 
shalt not,” but no one 
minds it. There areabund- 
ant 
LAWS AGAINST LOTTERIES, 
yet these are carried on in 
open defiance of the law. 
Papers that respectable men 
patronize, boldly publish 
advertisements of lotteries. 
A clerk takes money and 
buys lottery tickets -—— re- 
spectable man thinks the 
clerk a rascal, and sends 

== =3 him to prison, Clerk saw 
the advertisement of the lottery in respectable man’s 
favorite paper—bnt then respectable man is not to blame, 
oh, no! It is but little use for us to oppose lotteries, so 
long as the laws against them are not enforced, and so 
long as papers advertising them are encouraged—cr at 
least not discourazed—in this course by the business 
fortion of the community. We have a pile of lottery 
schemes, and they seem to be increasing. Some of these 
are sent with letters, asking our opinion. Others, taken 
by the bait put out by Russel & Co., send us a letter to 
be forwarded to R. & Co., if we think them “all right.” 
We are not engaged in that business, thank you. Russel 
& Co. stand a much better chance of being struck by 
lightning, than they do of getting any business through 
ouragency. As to “ouropinion,” asked by various par- ° 
ties, we give that in brief, in three sections. 1st. All 
lotteries, for whatever purpose, are positively wrong. 
2nd. A large majority of the lotteries are out and out 
swindles, conceived in fraud and carried out in rascality. 
3d. There is one class of persons who never lose money 
by lotteries—those who let them severely alone. ...Be- 
tween the time our remarks on the 

TEXAS LAND SWINDLE 


were written, and that of the appearance of the exposure, 
the letters of inquiry poured in upon us like a flood. 
The thing has been so thoroughly exposed here and else- 
where, that it has now no more life than a last years 
bird’s nest. Selling “deeds” ata dollar apiece, for lots 
in a place that has no existence, with an occasional 
chance of selling a few lots, adjoining the one given 
away, was a business too good to last. Taking advan- 
tage of the excitement relating to Texas, a chap in Tole- 
do, O., started a very clever swindle. There are many 
innocent persons who think that a project can have 
no humbug about it, because no moneyis asked for— 
little do such persons know of the resources of humbug- 
ging, as this case shows. This started as 


A SURVEYING PARTY IN TEXAS, 


the following advertisement appearing in the papers: 


_ ““WanTED.—Ten young men toform a surveying party 
in Texas; g¢ wages and free fare. Address, wi 
stamp, Drawer 169, Toledv, Ohio.” 

About the same time one Young, alias Lee, hired said 
box at the post-office, and letters began to come; they 
came more and more, and in such quantities that the sus- 
picions of the officials were aroused. One of the letters 
having a “return” notice upon it, gave aclue to the 
writer, in Cincinnati, and the Toledo post-master wrote 
to him, asking about the affair. The Postmaster received 
the following letter, that had been sent the writer by 
Young & MacRae, to which his letter was a reply ; 

OrricEe or Youne & Mac 

‘ To.Evo, Jan. 13, a f 

Dan Sir :—Yours of the 11th inst. received. Our par- 
ty is about ful!, but think wecan give you a place. If you 
have never studied surveying, we advise you to nat 
once, so as to be prepared to start on the 15th of Febru- 
ary. Youcan, if you desire, pursue your studies at home. 
We will farnish you with text books if you will 

SEND US SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
ooks. Yours, etc., 

for postage and use of b foont & usa 

Here was the “milk” im that *‘cocoanut.” Seventr- 
five cents in each letter, and they came by the bushel, 
was a good business for Mr. Young, or Lee, or Young & 
MacRae, or whoever opened the mails. Asthe letters all 
came to Young & MacRae, and no books, “ surveying” 
or other, ever went from them, the officials assumed that 
the post-office was being used for swindling purposes, 
and a U. 8. Marshall went to arrest Mr. Young. & Mac- 
Rae, but he had suddenly left for Cincinnati, having 
left orders with some one to send his letters there by ex- 
press, By means of an express parcel he was caught, 
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and taken back to Tuledo. Poor Mr. Young & MacRae! 
Instead of taking in three quarters from each letter, he 
has quarters for one in the Toledo jail. Instead of sur- 
veying on the broad prairies of Texas, with ‘‘good pay 
and free fare,” poor Young & MacRae has no pay, and 
his fare that of the prison ; while all his *‘ surveying ”’ is 
done between iron bars. It is very rare that those who 
throw away their money upon swindlers, can get even so 
much satisfaction as this ...Some one, who appears to 
have neither “‘ name” nor* local habitation,” complaineth 
that he wrote us last January and expected to see an 
answer in this column, and seems to feel badly because he 

Was NOT ANSWERED. 


If his letter was, like the present, nameless, dateless, 
and without address, it is easy to sec why he found no 
reply. We refer to the matter here to emphasize the 
statement that we will not answer or notice anonymous 
letters of any kind, more especially not those asking ad- 
vice about humbugs, where everything should be open 
and in good faith..... There must be a large business done in 

TRASH CALLED ‘‘ NOVELTIES.” 

As we get a great number of circulars issued from con- 
cerns in various localities, mainly in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Penn. The circulars or pamphicts 
are, many of them, excepting the cover, or name, pre- 
cisely alike, showing that many of the concerns are in 
league. The country appears to be flooded with these 
things, which offer a singularly mixed lot, of gimcricks, 
books, cards, etc.—a few pos-ibly useful, others prob- 
ably amusing, and many positively pernicious. The 
things are offered at wholesale, with great inducements 
to persons to act as agents, and at retail, advertising them 
ina manner very persuasive to young persons. In look- 
ing over one of these lists, we find the number of useful 
articles very small, and we can sce no excuse for the 
existence of these novelty shops, except that they must 
have a large sale for articles that should not be sold. If 
some of the books, cards, and other things offered are as 
bad as one would infer from the advertising, nearly all 
these concerns could be shut up, under the law against 
selling improper things. But it is one of the tricks of 
swindlers, to make it appear that they offer improper 
books, etc., while the articles are in reality merely use- 
less, as they well know that those tempted to buy in the 
hope of getting an obscene book or picture, will not dare 
tocomplain. The thing has reached the dimensions of a 
thorough nuisance, and will only be stopped when people 
cease to buy.... Farmers continue to write us, concern- 
ing “ Pampas Rice,” and “Ivory Wheat,” and we wish 
to be understood very distinctly on this point. We 
place these under Humbugs, not because the articles in 
themselves are useless, but because they are sold un- 
der false representations. If the potato were offered 
as the ‘“‘Great Peruvian Esculent,” at $5 the tuber, the 
transaction would be a humbug, though the value of the 
potato would be unchanged. So selling a seed as a 
“ Rice*’ ora ‘“* Wheat’’ when it is not properly either, 
any more than it is an oat, a rye, or any other grain isa 
fraud. We insist that articles should be sold under their 
proper names, and proper uses stated. As we have al- 
ready said, we have very positive evidence —so far as the 
seeds go, and whicli we shall make more positive when 
the plants are grown—for we have obtained seeds of 
both, that they are only forms of the Durra, which we 
have described in full, in the American Agriculturist for 
February, as a useful forage plant. Another wonderful 
wheat is offered this season, which we shall soon know 
more about....The “note of preparation” is being 
sounded in advance of a wonderful—no, that is no name 
for it—prodigiously astounding Cora. Farmers beware! 
Before unheard of seeds, offered by before unheard of 
parties, are things likely to prove most profitable--when 
let alone!.. . Inquiries continuc to come about 

CLARK JOHNSON, M. D. 

We sometime ago stated that this was no oth:r than 
Huyler, of Old Mother Noble, and varioue other kinds 
of notoriety, and that the letters coming to Jersey City, 
to C. J., M. D., were taken by a messenger to Huyler in 
N.Y. This state of affairs does not now exist. The 
post office authorities refused to deliver Johnson's let- 
ters to any one but Johnson, and now a person by the 
name of Johnson has been found, to stand in the place 
of the shadow. The questions put to us respecting the 
threatening letters that are being sent in the name of C. 
J., to parties all over the country, we can not answer— 
as we are not lawyers. Those who have been foolish 
enough to sign an agreement, even with a quack, unless 
fraud can be shown, will probably have to abide by its 
terms. Those who Ict quack medicines of all kinds 
alone, avoid all such troubles. ...Medical matters present 
very little novelty. Some year or more ago we showed 
up the character of the 

“CLINTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE,” 


judging it by the charactcr of the publications it sent 
out, but it now appears that it is something more than 
a simple humbug, it is a downright fraud. The concern 








was organized under the general law, as a corporation, 
some 12 corporators, (mostly with M. D. to their names), 
signed the certificate of incorporation, the thing was re- 
corded, and every thing seemed right, proper and lovely. 
—But the Supreme Court of Albany differed with James 
Bryan, ‘‘ M. D.”—Complaint was made that the certificate 
of Incorporation was obtained by fraudulent means. 
That the names of the 12 corporators were all *‘ written 
by one James Bryan,” that he ‘caused to appear”’ be- 
fore the Notary Public “persons other than those whose 
names were attached to said certificate and there and in 
presence of said notary to personate and represent them- 
selves to be the persons whose names are on such ser- 
tificate... .they falsely representing and personating 
them.” As this charge was not disproved, Judge West- 
brook declared the certificate of incorporation * fraudu- 
lent and void” and enjoined Bryan, and everybody else 
against pretending to be the ‘* Clinton Medical and Sur- 
gical Institute.’’ There ars many persons, who are not 
familiar with such matters, who dv not know that a 
Medical College, or regular Medical Association, never 
advertises to cure diseases or to sell medicines. The 
very fact of their advertising, in this way, shows their 
character. If the various concerns assuming the names 
of University, Institute, Association, etc., could be sift- 
ed, most of tucm would make as bad a showing as this 
“Clinton *’ concern, and turn out to have but one man 
at the bottom. This Bryan did not like the seizure of 
his improper books and circulars, and didn’t like many 
other things, so 
JAMES BRYAN, “M. D.’’ WENT TO LAW. 


The law is a very good thing when one hasa good case, 
but many who go to law come out *‘ wiser ” if not ‘‘ bet- 
ter men.’’ Like many other things there are two sides 
to it. Many innocents who have sued us, thought that 
they had only to present their cases, swear that they had 
been damaged, and walk outof the court with the 
thousands in their pocket. But while there is law, 
there is also justice, and the defendant has some 
rights. Very few quack doctors would go to law, did 
they know that the one whom they prosecute can put 
them under examination. It is Very nice to be prose- 
cutor, but when they occupy the position of a witness, 
and have to answer such questions as may be asked 
them, or go to jail for contempt of court, they find that 
they get a great deal more law than they bargained for. 
Bryan was examined in his own case, and we wish we 
had space to publish his examination in full, for a more 
complete showing up of the whole quack—or as he calls 
it—‘‘ patent’ medicine business, we have not seen, (un- 
less it be the case of the ** M. D.’’ who sued us not long 
since for calling him a humbug in these columns, ard 
then made us prove it in Court). The number of 
places at which he had done ‘“ business.’’ under a va- 
ried assortment of names, and the number of partners 
he has had first and last, about whose past or prescnt 
he could tell nothing, were astonishing. Such sud- 
den shortness of memory as he was at times afflicted 
with, showed a remarkable mental condition for an ‘“ M. 
D.”’ Indeed, while he could recollect that he received a 
diploma from a Medical College in England, he could 
not recollect its name, nor names of any of the faculty! 
Then he had another diploma from a College in Cuba, 
but be couldn't recollect the name of that; he didn’t go 
to Cuba, but was examined in New York by some onc 
who was not an officer of the college!! James Bryan is 
only of consequence asa representative of the numerous 
quacks who flourish their titles, and lead unsuspecting 
persons to think that the title M. D. is a guarantee that 
its holder has studied medicine. A real title is only won 
by much study and hard work, and the precuring of it is 
too much of an event in a man’s life, to allow him ever 
to forget the names of his instructors or that of the col- 
lege which granted it. As to the diplomas that are 
bought—we do not wonder that even a quack is glad to 
forget all about the transaction. 


————+ 00a 


Our House Plans are not discontinued, 
but for sufficient reasons, only temporarily postponed. 

The N. J. State Horticultural Soc. 
—The Second Annual Meeting, held at New Brunswick, 
Feb. ist and 2nd, was well attended, and plans laid for 
the future usefulness of the Society. Among other plans 
proposed, is the collection of data relating to the early 
history of fruit culture in the State. 





Weevils.—S8. B.,” Tuscarawas Co.,0. The 
specimens sent are the truce European grain weevil, Ca- 
landra granaria, and less common in this country than 
the black weevil. To get rid of them isa difficult mat- 
ter. Once of our friends, who was greatly troubled with 
weevils, was asked how to get rid of them; he replied 
that he knew but one sure way—“ Burn the barn.” Pre- 
ventives are better than cures; the insect is not brought 
in from the fields, as some suppose, but breeds in the 
granary, hence the importance of having no cracks or 








1 
other hiding places. It is stated that a heat of 122° Fah, 
while it will kill the insect, will not injure the germinat” 
ing power of the grain. In Europe the ouly method Tee 
garded as insuring safety, is to dry the grain at 
perature meutioned, and then store itin y 
with sheet iron, with openings so accurate 
even this minute insect can not find an entrance, Ty, 
parent insect lays her egg on the outside of the graj . 
the young grub eats its way to the interior and th 
completes its growth and transformations, and when a 
perfect weevil comes out, only a hull is left, Freseuil 
moving of the grain is considered of use, as interferjy 
with the operations of the insect. . 


the tem. 
ranaries lineg 
ly closed that 


Blue Grass in Washington Ter 
is regarded as a “terrible evil,” as we learn from a letter 
from there, shown us by a friend. We should like to 
know more about this. The first point to be settled ig 
whether ¢heér Blue Grass is the same as our Blue Grass, 
Will some onc of our many readers there send a specimen 
when it comes in flower, and tell us more about it? 





Water Witching.— W. C. G.,” Bergen 
Co., N. J. The use of the divining-rod is well called 
water witching, and belongs to the dark age when 
** witching” was popularly believed in, and witches were 
drowned and burned. The claim that a magnetic influ 
ence is exerted by the underground current of water, or 
the hidden vein of ore sought for, is simply ** bosh,” for 
an influence so weak that it will not effect the magnetic 
needle, could not possibly affect a forked twig of apple, 
witch hazel, or any other wood. This popular delusion 
is kept up by occasional successes of operators who find 
veins of water. As water is almost universally present 
beneath the surface, there are a huudred chances to one 
that water will be found by digging, and the hundredth 
failure is excused for some paltry reason which is not 
doubted. Thus the superstition lives, and it is strange 
that some scientific people are yet found to put faith in it, 





Loss of Weight in Old Hay.—C. 
B.,’’ Northampton Co., Pa, The weight hay will lose in 
12 months, depends upon its condition when first put up. 
If cured very dry, timothy hay will lose very little, and 
may possibly gain something. Clover hay, cured in the 
cock, and put up green, may lose nearly a quarter of its 
weight in the course of a year. 





The Canker-Worm — Now !— What- 
ever is used to prevent the ascent of the trunks of the 
trees by the female (wingless) insect, should be put on 
early, as they come ont after a few warm days. Heavy 
brown paper, applied closely, so that the insects can not 
get under, and smeared with cheap printer’s ink or tar, 
is as simple and cheap as anything. But the ink, tar, or 
whatever adhesive barrier be used, must be looked after 
every few days. Dust, dead insects, or something else 
may form a bridge, by which the live insects can cross 
the barrier, when the work will have been in vain. 

Another Canker-Worm Guard.— 
A correspondent at Selma, O., writes that the following, 
invented by Prof. Claypole, of Antioch College, has com- 
pletely “ circumvented the canker-worm ” in his vicinity. 
It isas follows: Surround the trunk of the tree with a piece 
of inch rope, nail it fast. Surround the rope (and tree too) 
with a strip of tin, 6 in. wide, the center of the tin fitting 
the rope closely, and fastened toit securely. This forms 
a channel about three inches deep above and below the 
rope, which stops the ascent of the insect. Simple, cheap, 
and we doubt not as effective as a more complicated affair. 





Planting Corn in Drills.—“A. F.N.,” 
Beaver Dam, Wis. Our method of planting corn in drills 
is with the Emery Corn Planter. The ground is plowed 
and harrowed, and the corn is then dropped by the 
planter in rows three feet apart, and two or three grains 
18 inches apart in the rows. The planter opens the drill, 
drops the seed, covers it, and rolls the ground over it, 
leaving a track so thata cultivator can be uscd, if needed, 
before the corn shows above ground. Or, in place of the 
drill, open a light furrow with a one-horse plow, drop 
the corn by hand, and cover with one of the light corn- 
coverers, or with a harrow frame without teeth. 


Quinces.—“L.” Because the quince will 
survive in a poor, wet place, it is no proof that it needs 
such a locality. Give it good soil ; occasional manuring, 
and it will pay for the trouble. Set 8 to 10 feet apart. If 
kept in a bush form, with several stems, do not allow too 
many to grow, but keep the center open to light and air. 





Tubs for Butter.—“G. E. W.,” Dresden, 
Me. The tubs that we have found best in use for packing 
butter, are new white oak pails holding 50 pounds. Scald 
them with boiling hot brine, and then soaked thoroughly 
with cold brine, before packing the butter. When a@ 
churning is ready to be packed away, sprinkle the bottom 
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ot the tub with clean Ashton ealt, and press the butter 
down level in the tub; sprinkle a little salt upon it, and 
iay a wet muslin cloth over it. It so remains until the 
next churning, when the butter is packed in the same 
manner, without disturbing that first packed. When the 
tub is filled even te the top, cover the butter with dry 
salt lay a cloth cut to fit the tub over the salt, and fasten 
down the cover. If the butter is good, a tub so packed, 
and kept in a cool sweet cellar, Will keep well for a year. 





Litter for Poultry.— A. W. C.,” Bos- 
jon, Mass. Fine cut straw, or leaves from hemlock or 
pine boughs, would answer well for litter in poultry- 
houses. Dry road dust, or sifted coal ashes, are as good 
as sand or dry earth, and there is no difficulty in laying 
up a supply in the fall while the weather is dry. 

Where do the Lice Come From? 
—‘* J. A.,” Whiteside Co., Ill. Lice are produced from 
eves, and if lice are found upon cattle, they have either 
been hatched from eggs laid upon the skin by a previous 
stock of vermin, or they have come from other cattle. An 
excellent remedy against lice is to rub along the spine, 
poll, brisket, and inside of the thighs, a mixture of four 
ounces © lard, one table-spoonful of sulphur, and one 
table-spoonfal of kerosene oil. 

Worms in Horses.—H. A. N.,’’ Saline 
Co., Kansas. The most effective treatment for the ex- 


puision of worms, from a horse, is to give each morning 
in the feed half a dram each of calomel and tartar emetic, 
for four days; the fifth day give a pint of linseed oil. 


If all the worms are not expelled, repeat in a week. 





Shall we use Lime?—“W. W. B.,” 
Ruffalo, N. Y. Where barn-yard manure can be procured 
for 5 cents a ton, it is not worth while to go ont of the 
way to purchase lime at 50 cents a cubic yard. There is 
more value by far in a ton of manure, than in a yard of 
lime. When lime is used, it is reduced toa fine dry 
powder, by slacking with a litile water, and is then 
spread evenly upon the plowed soil, and harrowed in. 

Farming in Colorado.—W. C. C.,” 
Herkimer, N. Y. If a person has determined to go to 
Colorado, the sooner he gets there the better. The sea- 
sor opens early, and work begins in March. Every crop 
raised in the East can be produced there by irrigation. 
Particulars about lands, etc., may be learned from J. Max 
Green, of Greeley, Colorado, or of Jay H. Boughton, of 
Fort Collins, which is not far from Greeley. 

Comparative weight of Pig’s 
Hieads.—“J. A. R.,’"’ New Market, Va. One cannot 
base a rule for the weight of any pig’s head upon the 
weight of one from a pig weighing 100 Ibs. If such a 
pig’s head weighs 9 tbs, it by no means follows that a pig 
weighing 200 Ibs should have a head weighing 18 Ibe. 
The head and other offal does not increase in the same 
ratio with the weight of the animal; the heavier the car- 
cagg, the less is the comparative weight of the offal. 





Currants and Gooseberries in 
Kansas.—“ Mrs. L. B.” ‘ They” who say these can 
no! be grown in your State, probably did not try. They 
will do best with partial shade ; give a good dressing 
of decomposed stable manure every fall, forked in around 
the roots ; keep the bushes heavily mulched during sum- 
mer, with three or four inches of straw, bog hay, or other 
litter. Every autumn cut back the new wood one-third 
to one-half, and thin out all branches that make the 
bush too much crowded.—Best Currants, Versailles and 
White Grape. Gooseberries, Houghton and Downing. 





The N. Y. Horticultural Society.— 
This new Society shows a great deal of activity, and is 
at once manif2sting its usefulness. Regular Monthly 
Meetings and Exhibitions, at which prizes are to be a- 
warded, will be held at the Society’s rooms in West 33d 
St. The first of these was held on Feb. 6th, at which 
some very interesting plants were shown. Wm. Ben- 
nett, Flatbush, L. L., took the first premium for single 
Ctinese Primroses. S. Henshaw, New Brighton, Staten 
Islaud, took the first premium for 12 best Camellia flow- 
ers. Certificates ef Merit were awarded to Wm. ©. Wil- 
soa, Astoria, L. L.. foran unnamed Fern from the Sand- 
wich Islands, grown iu a basket, and drooping six feet or 
more. To Wm. Blount, Jersey City Hights, for a new 
dwarf White Pink, having flowers two inches across, 
and of fine form ; it is entirely distinct, being apparent- 
ly a hybrid between a white Monthly Carnation and the 
hardy garden Pink ; it is perfectly hardy. Wm. Bennett 
received a certificate for a finely marked, crimson and 
white, seedling Camellia, named ‘‘ Nellie.” Mr. Bennett 
added greatly 1o the interest of the Exhibition by a col- 
lection of rare hothouse plants, among which was a bas- 
ket in which were massed some two dozen plants of the 
new double Poinsettia, and another containing a similar 








ber of Anthurium Scherzerianum, together with 
some new species of Aralia, stems and foliage of which 
might be compared in grace and beauty to the spray from 
a fountain. John Jones, Madison, N. J., was awarded a 
special premium for cut Roses, among which were some 
gorgeous flowers of ‘** Cornelia Cook,” a delicate straw- 
colored rose of enormous size and perfect form. At the 
next Monthly Meeting, March 6th, a lecture will be given 
by Augustus Boileau, on the training of fruit trees in the 
Espalier and other methods. Lectures or Essays are to 
become a feature of these meetings, a committee being 
elected to take the matter in charge. 








Caponizing Poultry.—C. R.,”’ Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Instruments for making capons are solid by 
H. H. Stoddard, of Hartford, Conn. The method of 
operating is described fully in a little book published by 
the Orange Judd Company, entitled “An Egg Farm,” 
which is sold for 7% cents. 





Posts Reversed.—“J.8.,’? Nova Scotia. 
If posts Jast longer placed top end dawn, (which we are 
not prepared to admit), it is not for the reason assigned, 
i. e., that water fiuds any more difficulty in passing in one 
direction than in the other. There is nothing in the 
structure of wood that corresponds to veins and arteries 
in animals; an examination with a microscope would 
correct this popular idea. 


Imperial Egg Food.—“J. B. U.,” Ha- 
gerstown, Md. There is nothing injurious about the egg 
food referred to. It is a tonic and a stimulant, but unless 
the hens are well kept and well fed with warm food, they 
can not be made to produce eggs by this or any similar 
condiment. There must be something to stimulate. It 
is a good help to good food, but no substitute for it. 


Peanuts.—In 18%, there were imported into 
Marseilles, France, from Pondicherry, 180,000 bags of 
peanuts to be pressed for their oil. 


A Sick Calf.—“T. H.,” Washington, N. C. 
For dysentery in a calf, caused by exposure to cold, we 
would give warm drinks of oatmeal, with a teaspoonful 
of ground ginger stirred in each, and made quite sweet 
with white sugar. Alternating between these and the 
usual food, a teaspoonful each of prepared chalk and es- 
sence of peppermint may be given in a teacupful of wa- 
ter. Strong coffee would be hurtful rather than helpful. 





Lady Grape.—“B.,” Coffyville, Kansas. 
By ‘‘ White Lady,” we presume you mean the “ Lady.” 
A fruit should never have two names where one will 
answer. All that can be said is, that it promises well, 
but has to stand the test of time. Wedonot recommend 
one nurgeryman in preference to another. All the lead- 
ing grape growers have it. 

Immortelles, or what we call “ Everlasting 
Flowers,” employ many persons in their cultivation in 
the south of France, while the manufacture of them— 
bleaching, dyeing, and making into bouquets, wreaths, 
crowns, etc., employs 1,500 persons in Paris. On fete 
days, such as All Saints and All Souls’ days, 25,000 
wreaths are used to decorate the tombs at Pérela Chaise. 


Cutting Brush.—“J. §8.,” Nova Scotia. 
The best time to cut alder, birch, and other brush, is just 
when it has made its growth for the season. 





Milking Tubes.—“J. G.,’’ White Plains, 
N. Y. For relieving cows with sore teats or caked udder, 
of their milk, the silver tubes made by Geo. P. Pilling, 
701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and recently described and 
illustrated in the American Agriculturist, may be used. 
The set of four tubes cost $2.00 sent by mail. 





To Use Wood Ashes.—W.” Scatter 
them evenly over the surface of the ground ; about a peck 
to a square rod is a good dressing of unleached ashes. If 
they are leached a bushel to the rod would not be too much, 





A Poinsettia has been raised in England, 
the bracts, or brightly colored leaves of which, formed a 
circle of 17} inches in diameter. 





Crops Without Manure.—G. F.,” 
Camden, N. J. Suchcrops as cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes, 
and other garden vegetable, can not be raised profitably 
without stable manure. Guano and other fertilizers are 
useful occasionally, but to sneceed with these crops, a 
good basis must first be laid with rich manure. 


The Double Poinsettia.—Having been 
the first to describe and figure this plant, we have a pa- 
ternal interest in its welfare. The first specimen we 
have seen, except the dried one brought here by Mr. 
Roezl, was exhibited by Mr. George Such, at the Annual 








Meeting of the N. J. Horticultural Society, February ist. 
Thongh a small cluster, trom a young plant, it sustains 
all we have said in regard to its great value to florists. 





Evergreens in Pots.—Some ten years 
ago we called attention to the value of small conifers in 
room decoration, and exemplified it by planting two win- 
dow boxes with compact neat specimens of Retinisopo- 
ras, Hemlock, Golden Arbor Vites and similar trees, 
which made a cool parlor cheerful all winter. Just now 
we find that the fashion is starting up in England, and 
it is so eminently sensible that it is likely to be popular. 
Being endorsed abroad, perhaps it will be taken up here. 


Crossing Poultry.—“Subscriber,” N. Y. 
The crossing of breeds mi’ be done with judgment, 
else no good is likely to come of it. To cross the Houdan 
on the White Leghorn, for instance, can scarcely have, 
any good result, as they are both non-sitters, and the 
cross can not be any improvement on either of them. 
Such a cross seems to be purposeless, and is therefore 
not a judicious one. There should be a distinct purpose 
aimed at in crossing. For instance, a hardy fowl, but a 
poor layer, might be crossed on a tender one that is pro- 
lific, with the prospect of getting a hardy cross that 
would be a moderately good layer. Occasionally fowls 
are improved by crossing, and then close breeding, as 
the Plymouth Rocks, which are a cross-bred race origin- 
ally ; but far oftener they are spoiled. A new breed 
that is of value, is produced but once in many years. 








Linnzus the Great Botanist, and 
naturalist generally, died Jan. 10th, 1778. The hundredth 
anniversary of this event will be celebrated at Stock- 
holm next year, by the unveiling of a monument. 





Resurrection Plants.— “Mrs. 8. J. 
McL.,” Ohio. The plants you send bits of are both 
known as ‘‘ resurrection plants.” The one called ** Cali- 
fornia Moss” is Lycopodium lepidophyllum, and is one of 
the club-mosses. The other comes from Asia, and is 
Anastatica Hierochuntina, also called the Rose of Jericho. 
Both plants are as dead: as they possibly can be, and it 
makes no difference what ‘‘ treatment” you give “them. 
Though dead, they will spread open when wet, and curl 
up on drying—a mechanical and not a vital process. 





Poultry for Eggs and Marketing 
Eggs.—“ 0. L.R.,” Dresden, Iowa. Houdans are non- 
sitters and prolificlayers. Many eggs are shipped from 
the West to New York and other Eastern markets. E. & 
O. Ward, No. 279 Washington St.,and Myers & Alley, 
83 Murray St., New York, Commission Agents, can 
handle any produce sent to them. 





Tomatoes from Bermuda, — The 
first arrival this year was on January 17th. There were 
only four boxes, but enough to begin the season with. 
There is now but a gap of a few weeks when fresh toma- 
toes may not be had from open air culture; of course 
those grown under glass may be had at any time. 


Sorrel Tree.— Mrs. M.L.”? The seeds of 
this, if you could get them, require more care than an 
amateur would be likely to give, and it would be a very 
long time before you could raise much of ashrub. The 
leading nurseries offer the tree at moderate prices. 


Grease in the Heels.—“ J. T, N.,” Tracy 
City. When “grease,” or the watery eruption known 
by that name, breaks out persistently on a horse's heels, 
it shows that the blood is diseased, and outward reme- 
dies are useless. A regular course of physic should be 
given. We would give first eight ounces of Epsom salts, 
with half an ounce of ginger, twice in a week, afterwards 
one ounce of hypo-sulphite of soda every night in the 
feed. Every morning a dram of sulphate of iron, with 
half an ounce of powdered gentian root may be given. 
The feed should be hay and crushed oats, and no corn 
should be given until the disease is removed. 





A Cluster of Pears.—W. A. Barrister, 
Esq., Newbnryport, Mass., sent us a photograph of a clus- 
ter of pears, in which the fruit is arranged at the end of 
a branch as compactly as grapes ina bunch. There were 
25 pears, and there might have been more had there been 
room to put them. They are of the old and good ama- 
teur variety Bezi dela Motte. 

Tumor in a Heifer.—“T. G. C.,” Bristol 
Co., Mass. A tumor growing in the uterine passage, can 
easily be examined by oiling the hand with linseed oil, 
and carefully inserting it. The shape and character of 
the tumor can then be discovered. If of a convenient 
shape, it may perhaps be removed by passing a copper 
wire aronnd it and twisting it a little every day, until the 
tumor is separated. If the exposed substance is the 
uterus, which is not likely, it can thus be discovered. 
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Saw-dust as an Absorbent.—“H.5. 
G.,” Rose Co., Ohio. Saw-dust will make a very good 
absorbent for mixing with night-soil for its removal in 
the absence of earth, coal-ashes, or muck. 


Roots for Hogs.—“ P. E. P.,” Greenboro, 
Del. Mangels are more easily grown in our climate than 
turnips or carrots. They are also as nutritious as these, 
if not more so than turnips. They are to be preferred 
to any other root crop for hogs, sheep and cattle. 





Cement for a Cellar.—‘R. W.,”’ Fay- 
ette Co., Ill. Where the ground is level, and wet, it 
would be best to have the cellar above ground. It might 
be built of double logs, cenfgnted on the outside and in- 
side, and the space between filled with earth. Sucha 
cellar would be frost proof. 

Whe use of Stanchions.—“D. J. 8.,” 
Georgetown, Ohio. The stanchions are placed at the 
head of the stall, with a feed trough outsid: of them. 
The cow’s head is put through the stanchion, and the 
post is then pushed to its place, so that the cow is held 
by the neck, and can move neither forwards nor back- 
wards. The standing floor is just so long that the hind 
feet are upon the rear edge of it, and the gutter is be- 
hind the floor. The droppings then fall into the gutter, 
and are out of the way of the cow’s feet. 





Wool Product of California for 
1876.—The Wool Report of E. Grisar & Co., of San 
Francisco, gives the total production for the whole State 


as follows: tbs. 
NN MOTE WOOL. 0.0.00 -nnccccenscccees 80,065,519 
PT TEED ic. cucheccnbesses -svensoe 24,285,451 
eS en eee 2,250,000 
Grand total for 18%5....... ........--56,550,970 
OF this wes exported.........--00.0i--.- 52,588,311 
Value of exports ............ $8,200,000 


The above figures represent an enormous growth of 
this pastoral interest in California. If the average year- 
ly product is taken at 8 Ibs. per sheep, the number would 
amount to over 7,000,000, or at least one-sixth of the total 
of allthe flocks in the United States and Territories. 
When all the great western pastures on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains are occupied, only to a very moderate 
extent, the wool product of America can supply the 
whole world. It is encouraging to notice that the wools 
of California are becoming popular with manufacturers, 
and that there isa ready sale for all qualities, some of 
which, bringing 10 cents per pound, still fill a place in 
eur markets with profit to the growers. 





The Jerusalem Artichoke Again. 
—On reading the reference to Mr. Palfrey’s History of 
New England, communicated to the American Agricul- 
turist, (page 49), by the Hon. W. C. Flagg, I addressed a 
note to my venerable friend, the author of the History, 
asking for the authority upon which the statement was 
made, that our Indians raised ‘‘a species of sunflower, 
whose esculent tuborous root resembled the artichoke in 
taste.”” Mr. Palfrey replies: ‘‘I presume I had authori- 
ty for my statement, not only because such was my habit, 
but because the subject was out of the range of my 
studies, and I could scarcely venture to do more than 
transcribe from something beforeme. When I am able 
to go to the Library, I will make some search. I should 
begin by looking into Josselyn’s books, his ‘ New Eng- 
land Rarities’ and ‘ Account of two voyages.’ He pre- 
tended, you know, to bea naturalist, after the measure 
of those days.’’—I have looked over the first of these 
books (Tuckerman’s edition), but find nothing which 
bears upon the point. It would be very interesting to 
find any cotemporary mention of the “‘artichoke” at the 
first settlement of the country. But it seems, on the 
whele, more likely that the reference, when found, may 
relate to the Indians much further west than New Eng- 
land. The accounts of the French explorers of the re- 
gion between the Great Lakes and the Okio and Missis- 
sippi should now be searched. A. Gray. 
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Catalogues Received. 


As spring approaches we do not find the paper half 
large enough to allow us to say all that we would like. 
There is a general crowding up, not only of reading mat- 
ter but of advertisements, and our notices must also be 
crowded. We usually try to notice in brief the leading 
features of the Catalogues, but this month our friends 
must be content with merely a bare acknowledgement. 


SEEDSMEN. 

Beacn, Sons & Co., No. 7 Barclay St., N. Y., continue 
the “American Garden” asa quarterly, and catalogue. 

Benson & Burpee. 223 Church St., Philadelphia. 
Vegetable seeds, with specialties in field seeds. 

Huco Beyer. New London, Iowa, has his seeds 
“grown in and for the West.” 

B. K. Briss & Sons. No. 34 Barclay St..N. Y. Their 


manac and Abridged Catalogue, more compact, and a 
special Potato Catulogue. 

J. Borerano & Son, Baltimore, Md. Illustrated list 
of vegetable and flower seeds. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, No. 876 Broadway, N. Y. Separ- 
ate catalogues fur vegetables and flowers, both neat, 
compact and full. 

BurRLEIcH & BRoTHER, Plainfield, Conn. Flower and 
vegetable seeds, and greenhouse plants. 

Buscu, Hoiuister & Carter, St. Paul, Minn, New 
comers, but evidently old hands. 

Cote & BrorueEr, Pella, Iowa, offer premiums of use- 
ful books and papers to those who purchase liberally. 

Henry A. DrEER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, in 
one compact volume has seeds, flowers, fruits and im- 
plements. 

James J. H. Grecory, Marblehead, Mass., has his 
usual specialties and novelties. and everything else. N. 
B.—Mr. Gregory introduced the Hubbard Squash. 

Peter HENDERSON & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y., have 
a catalogue of ‘‘ Everything in the Garden.” It seems 
to offer everything save the most important—brains. 

Hovey & Co., 35 N. Market St.. Boston, Mass. This 
old house keeps pace with the youngest. 

Hovey & Company, Chicago, Illinois. Vegetable and 
flower seeds, and implements, and very full. 

A. Howarp & Co., Pontoosuc and Dallas City, Il., 
send their 10th annual list. 

Gro. W. Park, Mt. Vernon, O. Flower and vegetable 
seeds, bulbs, and window plants. 

Ww. Renntz, Toronto, Canada. Vegetable and fiower 
seeds, especially fullin grains. A creditable catalogue. 

Wm. H. Spooner, Boston, Mass. As compact, neat 
and full as heretofore. 

J. M. Toorsurn & Co., No. 15 John St.,N. Y. Their 
flower seed list uniform with that of vegetable seeds, 
with novelties, and a separate catalogue of Gladiolus and 
other spring bulbs. 

TiLuineHAst Brotuers, La Plume, Luzerne Co., Pa. 
Select vegetables and new potatoes. 

VANDERBILT BROTHERS. No. 23 Fulton St., N. Y., have 
their usual condensed business-like catalogue. 

E, Wyman, Rockford, Ill. Flower seeds and bulbs. 

WASHBURN &Co., 100 Tremont St., Boston Mass., offer 
to purchasers of their seeds to the amount of $1 and up- 
wards, selections from Prang’s choice chromos. 


FLORISTS. 

Wm. A. Harxett, Dubuque, Iowa. <A general collec- 
tion with some novelties of his own. 

PETER HENDERSON, 35 Cortlandt St. N. Y. Besides 
the standard sorts, an unusual number of novelties. 

Hoores Brotuer & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa. The 
Greenhouse Department of this establishment is very 
full of choice novelties. 

Lone BrotueErs, Buffalo, N. Y.. add to their catalogue 
a useful talk on ‘* Common Sense in Horticulture.” 

Pray’s GREENHOUSES, Central Falls, R. I., offer general 
stock, with specialties in the way of Pansies. 

GeorcE Sucu, South Amboy, N. J. A list of choice 
Gladiolus, and numerous other seasonable things. 

W. B. Wooprvrr, Westfield, N. J. Green-house, bed- 
ding and vegetable plants. 

NURSERYMEN. 

JouN BuTTERTON, Hammonton. N. J. Fruit and orna- 
mental trees, and shrubs, and hedge plants. 

LapHaM & ANTHONY, Clayton, Del.. cail theirs the 
‘Dollar Nursery,”’ as they offer small fruits in convenient 
dollar collections. 

Henry 8. Rupp, Shiremanstown, Pa. A tree cata- 
logue, and another of roses and other ornamental plants. 

H. M. Tuompson & Son, St. Francis, Wis. Evergreen 
and other forest trees and tree seeds ; very full. 

T. C. TaurLow, Newburyport, Mass. Fruit and orna- 
mental trees, especially evergreens. 

J. A. VauGaan, Carver, Mass. Trees and shrubs, with 
cranberries as a specialty. 

D. E. Hoxtz, Northampton, Mass. Small fruits and 
seed potatoes. 

IMPLEMENTS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 

W. H. Bowker & Co., 48 Chatham St., Boston Mass. 
The “Stockbridge * and other fertilizers, chemicals, etc. 

Giant PowpeEr Co., 61 Park Place, N. Y. Price List 
and methods of using Dynamite. 

QUINNEPIAC FERTILIZER Co., New Haven, Conn. Fish 
guano, scrap, German Potash Salts and other fertilizers. 

Tue Dayton. (Ohio) MacntnE Company. Sulky rakes; 
cultivators, folding harrows, blacksmith’s drills, and the 
Giant Tire and Band Bender. 

Wine & Evans, 38 Platt St. N. Y., make the Manhat- 
tan Blood Guano. : 

POULTRY. 

Wm. B. Wonperty. Dayton, Ohio. Light Brahmas, 

B. B, R. game bantams, the smallest bantam known, etc. 
EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. : 

Witttam THompson, Ipswich, Eng. As usual his 
catalogue stands at the head for botanical accuracy in 
flower seeds, to which it is wholly devoted. 

ANTHONY WaTerER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, 
Surrey, England. Rhododendrons are the leading fcat- 
ure, but many other choice evergreens, deciduous shrubs 
and trees are offered. 
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Bee Notes for March. 
BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 


This isa most trying month for bee-keeping as ordi- 
narily conducted. Bees having been so long confined to 








main catalogue, a ponderous tome; the Gardener's Al- 


their winter quarters, are now very sensitive to the least 





jar. In these northern latitudes leave them entirely yp- 

disturbed. Up to this date bees have left their hives and 

fallen upon the floor of the room much less than usual, 
Shade for Hives. 

I notice that some advise evergreens for shade, but I 
consider them objectionable. There are times when I 
deem the direct rays of the sun upon the hives to be ip- 
valuable. It would be better to use trees that are not 
covered with leaves in early spring, or late in the fall, 
In my experience, even a shade tree of this kind, taking 
its effect as a whole, is detrimental rather than otherwise, 
except when the hives are shaded only during the middle 
of the day. Having given the matter much attention, I 
think good roofs are preferable. These may be removed 
at any time, and thus give the hive the full benefit of the 
sun's rays when desired. 

The swarms which were weighed the ist of Jan., and 
weight reported, consumed 2 pounds each during Jan’y, 


Questions and Answers. 

DIRECTION OF ComsBs.—‘t Should combs in boxes be 
built parallel, or at right angles to the brood combs? "— 
It really makes no difference. In the new Quinby Hive 
we have them built at right angles on top and sides, 

LuMBER FoR Hives.—* Will }-inch lumber be as good 
as thicker for hives, provided it be well painted, and set 
in a shady place? *’—It should be g-inch thick....See re- 
marks above on shade. 

Sve Boxrs.—“ In using side storing boxes, is it esgen- 
tial to have them on both sides of the brood combs? *— 
No. I box as many on top and one side, as on both sides, 

How vo Bess EnTER Sipe Boxes ?—*‘ From the ends, 
or from slots below?"— 
From the end. If two- 
comb boxes are used, cut 
the glass narrow enough 
to leave a passage on each 
side, gluing it into place 
at top and bottom. See 
figure 1. 

How MANY ComBs?— 
Are six combs (Lang- 
stroth) enough to be left 
on the hives, during win- 
ter, if left on the summer-stand, and packed with chaff 
at the sides and top?’—lIf the large, modified form of 
Langstroth frame is meant, such as Mr. Quinby once 
used, six would be sufficient, but if the shallow frame 
is referred to—? or 8 should be used. The same number 
as above should be used when boxing. 

Feepine BeeEs.-—‘‘Is dry sugar, or candy, as good as 
syrup to feed in spring to stimulate breeding? *—Not 
nearly so good. I prefer that the syrup should be quite 
thin. Water is as essential as sugar for brood-rearing. 
Do not stimulate brood-rearing too early in spring. Un- 
der no circumstances should they be disturbed for this 
purpose while in winter quarters. 

HoLpING THE FRAMES ToceTHER.—‘ Should [ use a 
rubber cord to hold the frames of the new Quinby Hive 
together? *—I use ordinary hop twine. 

Hook For FrameEs.—* Will you describe the hook for 
holding frames in position ? *—It is made of $-inch hoop 
iron. Cut a piece 2} in. long, bend it at right angles ¢ in. 
from one end. Punch two holes in the other end to ad- 
mit clout nails to hold it in place. 

FASTENING THE FRAmEs.—‘' Does the hoop iron that 
the frames hook on to project over the end of the bottom 
board?’"—No. A groove should be cut in the bottom 





Fig. 1.—sox. 





Fig. 2.—BOTTOM BOARD AND FRAME. 


board, } in. deep, over which the hoop iron should pro- 
ject, leaving { in. back of the frame for the back of the 
hive to rest upon. See figure 2. 

VENTILATION.—“ Should there be a hole in the bottom 
board for ventilation ? *°—I consider it very important 
that every hive, of whatever kind, should be provided 
with a large ventilator, directly under the combs, covered 
with wire-cloth, with a slide so arranged that it may be 
opened a little or much as may be desired. 

CorrecTIon.—In Feb. Bee Notes, I am made to say, 
‘‘with a space between each pair of frames,” when it 





should be, ‘* with spaces between the frames,”’ 
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Science Applied to Farming.—XXVIL 


What Fertilizers to Use.—~Farmers their 


own Experimenters. 

“These experiments, it is true, are not easy; still they 
are within the power of every thinking husbandman. He 
who accomplishes but one, of however limited applica- 
tion, and takes care to report it faithfully, advances the 
science, and, consequently, the practice of agriculture, 
and acquires thereby a right to the gratitude of his fel- 
lows. and of those who come after. To make many such 
is beyond the power of most individuals, and cannot, 
therefore, be expected. The first care of all societies 
formed for the improvement of our science, should be to 
prepare the forms of such experiments, and to distribute 
the execution of these among their members.” 

A.BRecHT THAER, Principles of Rational Agriculture. 

“‘T have a piece of old land that has been some- 
what worn down by a number of years cropping. 
It is such and such a kind of soil, has been treated 
so and so, and I want to get such a crop, and at the 
same time bring it into good condition. My supply 
of stable manure is short. Will it pay for me to 
try guano, or superphosphate, or potash salts? If 
so, how much shall I use ?”’ 

This is a type of a great many inquiries I receive. 
I wish I could answer them, but I most certainly 
can not. Chemists can not prescribe for soils as 
doctors do for patients. It would of course be very 
easy to take the analysis of a given crop, and say, 
“this requires so many pounds of nitrogen, so 
many pounds of phosphoric acid, lime, potash, and 
soon. These will be furnished by so much sul- 
phate of ammonia, superphosphate, and sulphate 
of potash.’ But very likely the soil would supply 
enough potash of itself, and the sulphate of potash 
would not be needed. The crop may have the pow- 
er of making use of the compounds of nitrogen al- 
ready stored in the soil, or supplied by the atmos- 
phere, so that at least part of the nitrogenous ma- 
terial will be superfluous ; the application of gyp- 
sum is often an equivalent to the addition of pot- 
ash and magnesia, since gypsum tends to liberate 
these from their combinations in the soil, and thus 
render them available to plants. So likewise lime 
may often be applied instead of the guano or 
phosphates, with good results, and at but a frac- 
tion of the cost. The physical conditions of the 
soil may be such as to very materially affect for 
good or ill the action of the fertilizers, and thus the 
formula, fine as it would appear in theory, will 

be apt to be far from economical in fact. 

Stable manure is a complete fertilizer. It con- 
tains all the ingredients of plant-food, and its or- 
ganic matter improves the mechanical condition of 
the soil besides. It is a standard fertilizer, and 
useful everywhere. To learn by what artificial fer- 
tilizers this can best be supplemented, in any given 
case, is, as I have often insisted, a matter best set- 
tled by experience and experiment. 

For farmers who have not their own experience, 
or that of others in like circumstances, to guide 
them, the most sensible plan is to try experiments 
onasmall scale, with different trustworthy fertili- 
zers of high grade. The ones that prove most sat- 
isfactory, can then be used in large quantities 
with confidence. 

This idea is by no means original with me. I 
suppose that if any oné versed in these matters 
were to mention the men generally conceded to be 
the leading authorities in agricultural chemistry at 
the present time, the first names would be, in Ger- 
many, Wolff, Stoeckhardt and Knop; in France, 
Boussingault and Ville; in England, Voelcker, and, 
in this country, Johnson. Now every one of these, 
except Boussingault, in whose works I do not recol- 
lect to have seen anything of the sort, not only 
recommends such experiments, but has given more 
or less specific directions for them. Ina little book 
on fertilizers by Wolff, which I have at hand, no 
less than seven pages are devoted to plans for farm 
experiments with special fertilizers. 





Prof. Johnson says: “This method consists in 
observing the effects of each element of plant-food, 
or of each available fertilizer, applied by itself to a 


Plot of suitably prepared ground, upon a crop or 4 





succession of crops. For many ordinary purposes 
plots of small area—a square rod each—are sufli- 
cient, if the soil is uniform in quality and depth 
over a considerable surface, as shown by the uni- 
form stand of the crops in former years. It is bet- 
ter, however, to have a long and narrow plot of 
ten or fifteen square rods area, because the in- 
equalties of the soil are less likely to disturb the 
results. The ground being prepared for a crop, a 
number of the measured plots or strips are laid off, 
and different fertilizing matters are applied to 
them in appropriate quantities. On one, for ex- 
ample, use gypsum, on another fresh slacked lime, 
on another superphosphate, made from bone ash or 
bone black, and oil of vitriol; on another pulver- 
ized “blood and meat scrap,” rich in nitrogen, but 
nearly free from phosphates ; on another sulphate 
of ammonia, on a sixth muriate of potash, on a 
seventh a nitrogenous phosphate, or a fish guano, 
on an eighth stable manure, etc. Two or three 
plots with no manure should intervene, to make a 
basis for comparison. The experiments should ex- 
tend over a series of three or four years, the same 
plots being each year treated with the same kinds 
and qualities of fertilizers, but cultivated with dif- 
ferent crops. 





Some time ago a farmer was telling me of a case 
quite in point here. A farm near his own, which 
had been cropped until it was pretty well run down, 
came into the possession of a well to do gentleman, 
who had noticed a good deal of the working of 
commercial fertilizers, and made up his mind that 
he could bring the old farm back into good condi- 
tion by a liberal use of these articles. So the first 
season after he took hold of it, he applied some 
four or five hundred dollars worth of phosphates 
and guano. The effect was perceptible, but not 
very satisfactory. The next year this was repeated, 
but with scarcely any return. Now, comparing the 
soil and management in this case, as described, with 
some other cases which I have known, J am strong- 
ly inclined to suspect—of course, there is no cer- 
tainty about the matter—that the soil was deficient 
in available potash, which the guano and super- 
phosphates almost entirely failed to supply. Their 
stimulating action enabled it to furnish a little of 
the other needful muterials, but by this effort its 
already exhausted condition was made still weaker, 
and it could bear but little more. If such were the 
case, then a proper application of potash salts in 
the place of part, at least, of the guano and phos- 
phates, would probably have turned the result the 
other way, and given a profitable yield. 

If, instead of making such investments in fer- 
tilizers, of the good effect of which he was by no 
means assured, the proprietor of that farm ‘had 
spent, say ten dollars, in different kinds of fertiliz- 
ing materials, as above suggested, and a few dollars 
more in experimenting with them, and had added a 
moderate amount of thought and trouble to make 
the experiments accurate, and had thus learned 
what materials would bring profitable results, 
would it not have been money in his pocket? And 
would not the knowledge thus gained have been 
worth something too, on its own account, for him- 
self and others to whom it might have been com- 
municated ? 





At the late meeting of our State Board of Agri- 
culture, some experiments, such as have been 
spoken of, conducted last season on a farm near 
our Experiment Station, were reported. The re- 
sults were quite interesting. Some small bags of 
fertilizers, put up for the purpose—containing dif- 
ferent fertilizing materials, the set of six or cight 
to cost some four or five dollars, were exhibited at 
the meeting. No less than thirty of these sets were 
requested by the farmers present, who desired to 
try experiments with them the coming season. 
Since then a number more have been requested, 
and the idea seems to be exciting a good deal of in- 
terest. It is possible that some of the readers of 
these articles may be inclined to study their soils 
and the effects of fertilizers on their erops in this 
way. I will give, next month, directions for ob- 
taining the materials, and making the experi- 
ments, W, 0, ATWATER, 








Ogden Farm Papers—No, 85, 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
—~>— 


A correspondent asks fora minute description of 
the box that we use for marketing our butter, and 
he offers to compensate me for private information 
on the subject. It will cost him less than any fee 
I should charge, to subscribe for the American 
Agriculturist for several years hack. In June, 1870, 
I gave a full description with ample illustrations, 
of the whole concern,* 





The Report read at the recent annual meeting of 
the Onondaga Dairymen’s Association, shows a suc- 
cess in a direction that is open to general adoption 
in the neighborhood of all towns, large or small, 
where farmers deliver their milk to private custom- 
ers. The full histury of the Association is not given, 
but I infer from the report that the dairy farmers 
in the neighborhood of Syracuse, and perhaps with- 
in reach of it by rail, have combined to systematize 
and cheapen the delivery of milk to their customers, 
The Association produced nearly 3,000,000 quarts of 
milk, and bought over 60,000 quarts in addition. 
The sales on the street not consuming the whole 
quantity, what was not so sold was manufactured 
into about 28 tons of cheese and seven tons of but- 
ter, while between 3,000 and 4,000 quarts of cream 
were sold to private families or confectioners. The 
Association runs 20 delivery wagons, which cover 
38 original milk routes. The systematizing of the 
labor, and the greater economy of running a full 
wagon, which supplies the whole of its route, over 
the old farmers’ system of peddling milk—three or 
four wagons sometimes delivering in the same 
street—have resulted in a great saving of expense, 
to say nothing of the very important item, which it 
is difficult to estimate in dollars and cents, that the 
farmer, instead of being compelled to jJleave. home 
for a number of the best hours of every day, to go 
peddling milk about the streets, is enabled to stay 
at home and manage his own work, instead of en- 
trusting it to his hired men, Obviously, it costs 
less to transport 500 quarts of milk with oné horse 
and wagon, and to distribute it by the labor of one 
man, than to have the same work done by three.or 
four men and teams. While a skillful and trained 
milkman will do the same amount of work more 
economically than will the average farmer, who has 
much else to attend to. The nominal returns that 
come to the small farmer from the retailing of milk, 
are subject to more drawbacks than the realizes. 
Horse-shoeing, harness-mending, repairs and re- 
placing of wagons and cans, are all items which as 
his account are usually kept, fail to get, “‘added 
up,’”’ but any one who will keep a careful account 
of these out-goes, for two or three years together, 
will find their yearly average is a very serious draw- 
back on the aggregate returns. Where ten or a 
dozen cows are kept, it would often be better to 
sell the milk at the farm for one-half its retail 
price, than to peddle it out. It is only near very 
large towns that any such extent of business can 
be done, as at Syracuse, but there are thousands of 
smaller towns all over the country, where an asso- 
ciation of farmers, with an arrangement by which 
some one from each neighborhood should carry the 
whole product to a central station, from which the 
retail wagon or wagons should start, would effect 
a saving that would make an important item at 
the end of the year. 





“My soil is stiff, yellow clay, with close, hard 
sub-soil. After under-draining my land, would it 
be advantageous to use a sub-soiler, considering 
cost of plow and : labor—and, again, will it pay to 
sub-soil clay land that is not under-drained ?””—The 
last question can be very decidedly answered in 
the negative ; concerning the first I can not say 
that I am disposed to recommend the process. 
Theoretically it is advisable. Practically, very few 
do it. I do not do it myself, nor haye I for many 
years. It would not exactly be true that it was 
given up in my case, or that it is neglected in the 





* [The Publishers oan always supply any back numbers 
desired for 31 years past, Price J5c, each, post-paid,—Ep.) 
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case of others, because it has been proved, or it is 
believed, not to pay. I confess that we have found 
it at Ogden Farm too much bother, using half the 
team force at a time when it was all demanded to 
prepare land for crops as rapidly as possible. I 
have been too ardent an advocate of sub-soiling in 
my earlier days, to give it an entirely cold shoulder 
now, and if I were buying a farm, I should give 
a preference, and a higher price, for one that has 
been thoroughly sub-soiled year after year, sup- 
posing such a one to exist. But I should not pay 
enough more to cover an important part of the cost 
of the work, and it is by no means clear that the 
cost would have been returned in the extra crops 
for the hope of which the work was done. 

This much may be stated with confidence, that 
where the sub-soil is a heavy, compact clay, many 
of the advantages that result from sub-soiling, will 
be produced by under-draining, and they will in- 
crease, year after year, by reason of the deeper 
penetration of roots, that the withdrawal of sub- 
soil water allows—clover roots especially. The 
deepening of the feeding area may be secured in 
this way more rapidly, more certainly, and more 
economically, than in any other. 





Iam asked by frequent letters to describe the 
Bullard Churn. The answer must be similar to that 
concerning the butter box. It was described and 
illustrated several years ago in these pages, and my 
recent references to it have been only in comfirma- 


them at the South. A cow having this ornament in 
great perfection was recently driven home minus the 
lower half of her tail. The temptation for a black 
switch for her chignon had been too much for 
some colored belle, and my informant has resolved 
to eschew henceforth any color of cow-tail, which 
can so lead the dusky maidens of his neighborhood 
to disregard the recognized laws of property. 





W. H. H., of Niagara Co., N. Y., has a grain and 
fruit farm, but keeps three cows. For some years 
he has sold his butter to a dealer in Lockport, who 
pays for it a cent or two above the highest market 
quotation. Warm weather makes trouble. Last 
summer several churnings were quite lost, and some 
others were deficient, although the cream was hung 
in the well, and the churning was done in the early 
morning. The milk would be thick, and the curd 
would begin to separate in 24hours. He has no 
spring, and can not afford a windmill pump, but 
has a well of cold water under the floor of an en- 
closed stoop, at the side of the house. This floor is 
somewhat raised from the ground, and rests on a 
stone wall all around. He proposes to make a tank 
under this floor at the side of the wall, to be reach- 
ed by a trap-door from above, and filled from the 
pump, letting the water run back into the well, and 
re-filling the tank two or three times a day. 

I think this plan would work very well, save that 
if the water is used for domestic purposes, it would 





be better when the tank is emptied, to let its water 
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THE ‘“‘ FARMER’S DITCHER.’’—MADE BY RANDOLPH BROS. 


tion of the good opinion then ‘expressed. It 
would not be fair to the mass of old readers, to re- 
peat what they are already familiar with, and to 
which they can at any time refer in their files of 
back numbers. I will say, briefly, that this churn is 
a long box, with no dasher or paddle of any kind. 
It is arranged to oscillate endwise, causing the 
cream to be thrown, with a swash and a swirl, from 
end to end ; it is easy to work, and easy to be kept 
clean, and is generally a sensible and useful imple- 
ment of the dairy. Its great recommendation in 
my mind is, that its sides are kept washed down, 
leaving no accumulation of half-churned cream to 
get mixed with the butter, and render it streaked 
and rancid. [See American Agriculturist for August, 
1873, p. 296. See previous foot note.*—Ep.] 

The revival of interest in dairy matters is indi- 
cated by requests for information, which I receive 
with almoct every mail. As my correspondence is 
already a vreat tax on my time, I trust I shall be 
excused for whe suggestion that all I have to say, 
has been said in the Ogden Farm Papers in the 
American Agriculturist, since the beginning of 1868, 
and that, if it is of any practical worth to my ques- 
tioners, it is worth what it would cost to buy a set 
of back numbers. I say this in no ungracious spirit, 
but I have not time to explain to individuals, what 
I have already written for publication. 





I have just received a letter on the subject of 
“black switches” in Jersey cattle, which the 
writer thinks constitutes an important objection to 








run to waste. The tank must not be much larger 
than needed to hold the cans, because of the 
amount of pumping this would require, nor must 
there be so little water that the animal heat of the 
milk would raise its temperature above about 55°. 
Some means would have to be taken to prevent the 
dust from the floor from falling on to the milk. If 
ice is to be had in moderate quantity, this seems 
decidedly a case for Hardin’s Refrigerator. The 
best cans are those make by the Iron-clad Can Co., 
of New York, 20 inches high, and 8 inches in di- 
ameter, costing $1.75 each. The form of butter- 
mold used by us, was illustrated in the American 
Agriculturist, for June, 1870. These molds may be 
made by any wood-carver, those made here in New- 
portare quite costly. Makers should advertise them. 


Randolph's Ditcher and Excavator. 





The brief note in November last, referring to the 
Ditcher invented by Ex-Governor, now Senator, 
Theodore Randolph, of N. J., brought so many in- 
quiries, that we here present an engraving of the 
machine. The Senator, being largely engaged in 
ditching and draining on his own farm, became 
convinced that the work could be done both better 
and more cheaply by a machine. This was an un- 
fortunate idea for him, perhaps, as it involved him 
in the trials and disappointments that seem to be 
the lot of allinventors. In looking at the machine 
as now made, and of which we give an engraving, 





the first thing that strikes one is its great simplicity, 
there being nothing complicated about it, ang 
nothing that is not understood ata glance. Yet 
this simplicity of structure was only reached after 
many trials, at least 15 or 20 machines having been 
built before anything like a fair success was at- 
tained; an unforeseen obstacle would require 
some modification, always in the direction of sim- 
plifying the parts, until several years, and a sum 
that many would regard as an ample fortune, have 
been consumed in bringing the ditcher to its pres. 
ent condition. For example : the machine that a 
few years ago weighed 4,000 Ibs., now weighs but 
1,600 los., and is not only lighter, but more effective 
and stronger than before. The principal and most 
important part of the machine is the ditching. 
wheel, A, made very strong, and furnished with 
two steel cutting flanges ; the dotted line indicates 
the depth of these flanges, which are from 8 to 12 
or more inches apart, according to the size of the 
machine. The width of the wheel, and the dis- 
tance between the flanges, determine the width of 
the cut, while the depth of the cut is governed by 
that of the flanges. This cutting-wheel is mounted 
on a frame-work, supported by four low wheels, 
which allow the machine to be transported from 
place to place. The ditching-wheel is so supported, 
that it may be raised or lowered by turning the 
wheel at B. At C isa plow, a broad, strong plate 
of steel with a sharp edge below; this may be set 
with its point more or less within the flanges of the 
ditching-wheel, or placed in any desired position in 
reference to them, by means of the screws D, £. 
An endless belt of vulcanized rubber, passes over 
the wheel at V, and over a smaller one shown below 
in dotted lines, and may be made tight or loose by 
the screw seen above V. The working of the ma- 
chine, after the plow C is adjusted, is governed by 
one man, who stands on a platform between the 
hind wheels, but is not shown in the side eleva- 
tion. By turning the wheel B, the ditching wheel 
is lowered, by the action of the large screws seen 
at each end ; the flanges cut into the soil, and as the 
machine passes forward, the slice is lifted by the 
action of the plow CU; and carried upward ; when it 
passes by the upper end of the plow, the earth is 
held in place by means of the rubber belt, and 
when it reaches the slide or shoot, Z, a saddle- 
shaped piece of boiler-plate, it leaves the channel 
between the flanges of the ditching-wheel, and is 
discharged at each side of the ditch. The discharge 
may be made all at one side, if desired, or if neces- 
sary, the machine may be so modified as to dis- 
charge into a wagon. Of course the machine goes 
over the ground several times in succession, until 
the desired depth is reached. After the first cut is 
made, the machine is lowered until its whole 
weight rests on the ditching-wheel, the only use of 
the four wheels being to steady it; it is claimed 
that the work is done faster, and is more satisfac- 
tory, as it goes towards the bottom of the ditch. 
The machines are made to work with two, four, or 
six or eight horses, or by steam power, and cut 
from 3 to 24 inches wide, and 26 to 40 inches deep. 

The four-horse machines are regarded as the most 
suitable for ordinary work, one of which would do 
all the ditching required in a neighborhood, though 
the two-horse machine will answer for tile-draining. 
It is claimed that with four horses and two men, a 
machine will cut a drain 3 feet deep and 4,000 feet 
long in a day, an amount of work which, if done by 
hand, would require 50 men. Of course large roots 
or stones, which would prove an obstacle to ditch- 
ing by hand, will prevent digging by the machine; 
when an obstruction is met with, a turn of the 
screw wi!l relieve the machine, and when this is 
passed, another turn sets it at work again. We 
went to the field where this machine was to be test- 
ed in presence of the Centennial Jurors, but the 
loss of a nut in the running gear in transporting it 
from Agricultural Hall to the trial grounds, caused 
a delay, and we were unable to wait until the de- 
fect could be remedied. Wethe same evening met 
one of the Jurors, who informed us that the ma- 
chine performed in a most satisfactory manner, end 
we have similar testimony from others. The Com- 


pany offer most satisfactory guarantces as to the 
working capacity of their different machines. 
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Steam Engines for the Farm, Cheese-fac- 
tory, and Workshop. 


We have previously described a few of the popu- 
lar portable engines which are more especially 
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Fig. 1.—* ECONOMIZER”’ BOILER WITHOUT ENGINE. 


adapted to the light uses of farms, cheese-factories, 
and workshops. We now add to the list some 
which offer at least equal advantages, and some 





which are especially designed for certain uses. 





Fig. 3.—WHITMAN & BURRELL’S AGRICULT 


For instance, the “ Economizer” boiler, shown at 
figure 1, is made expressly for use in cheese-fac- 
tories and on farms, for steaming feed as well as 


Fig. 2.— ECONOMIZER ”? ENGINE AND BOILER. 
for use with an engine, for furnishing power for 
any purpose where that of 2 up to 8 horses 





SS 


URAL ENGINE. 


may be required. This boiler received the highest 
award of the Committee on Boilers and Engines, at 
the American Dairymen’s Convention, at which 
several others were exhibited. This boiler is care- 
fully made of heavy boiler iron, has n0 mason work, 
is ready for use when received from the manufac- 
tory, and is easily portable. It is shown in the en- 
graving, (figure 1), with the lid over the flues open. 
The flues are seen to be easily accessible. The fire 
is built in front, and passes along the bottom of 
and around the boiler to the back, where the flame 
strikes the water-back, and returns through the 
flues, which are covered with water, to the smoke- 
pipe. Either coal or wood may be burned under 
the boiler. This peculiar arrangement secures the 
greatest economy of fuel, whence the appellation 
of this boiler. At figure 2 is shown the Economizer 
boiler with engine. This machine of 8-horse-power, 
may be run at a cost of 40 cents a day for fuel. It 
is now in use in sixteen States, and in Canada.’ The 
cost of boiler and engine complete, is from $275 for 
2i-horse power, up to $5%5 for 8-horse-power. A 
larger machine, known as the ‘Economizer Im- 


proved,’’ from 5 to 18 horse-power, is also made, — 


having a water-back attachment, and an arrange- 
ment by which the deposit of scale from the hard- 
est water is prevented. Figure 3 represents an 
‘“ Agricultural Engine,” designed for farm work, 
being easily moved from place to place, for thrash- 
ing, sawing, and other work. It is the only return- 
flue boiler and engine made for farm work. An 


8-horse-power engine costs $800, or but $100 per | 


horse-power. Many of these engines are in use for 


thrashing in California. The manufacturers of | 


these boilers and engines are Messrs. Whitman & 
Burrell, of Little Falls, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y. In 
addition to this branch of 
their business, these par- 
ties are extensive manu- 
facturers of dairymen’s 
supplies and machines, 
and of all sorts of appli- 
ances for cheese-factories 
and creameries. At figure 
4is shown a small porta- 
ble engine and boiler, used 
for a large variety of light 
work, such as ginning cot- 
ton, sawing, grinding, 
pumping, etc. This is an 
upright tubular boiler, 
which occupies but a very 
small space, and is very 
simple and easily man- 
aged. It is known as the 
Bookwalter Engine, and is 
made by James Leffel & 
Co., of Springfield, Ohio. 

The Bigelow Semi-porta- 
ble Vertical Engine, made 
by H. B. Bigelow & Co., 
New Haven, Ct., is shown 
at figure5. This engine is 
made of different sizes, from 6 up to 20 horse-power, 
costing from $430 to $980. The same parties manu- 
facture a portable engine on wheels for farm work. 

The use of steam is rapidly extending through 
every branch of industry. So far, there has 
been less use made of it upon the farm, than 
might have been expected, and, as we believe, 
might have been made profitable. It is clear that, 
to a great extent, agriculture could be made more 
profitable by the investment of more capital in its 
operation. It is those who are able or willing to 
use all the labor-saving and economical appliances, 
which they can turn to advantage, that are making 
the most money from farming, or in fact from any 
mechanical employment. Thus we find a farmer, 
who employs gang-plows, drills, and rapid seeders 
to sow his crops upon hundreds or thousands of 
acres, and steam engines to thrash and clean his 
harvest, sometimes makes profits each year equal 
to the first cost of his land and machinery. This 
has been done of late years in Minnesota, Kansas, 
and to a very large extent in California. Without 
the capital to do this, of course, it could not have 
been possible, neither could it have been done with 














the money, unless the machinery had been procura- 
ble. The fact is, that the possibility of using all 
the mechanical aids in agricultural industry, that 
are now at work in the field, the barn, the elevator, 
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Fig. 4.—THE BOOKWALTER ENGINE, 


the dairy, and the cheese-factory, has attracted an 
immense amount of money to the business of culti- 
vating of the soil, feeding and raising stock, and 
manufacturing the. raw products of the farm into 
articles of merchandise, for home use and export, 
That this adaptation of steam-power to the uses of 
agriculture is bound to be largely extended, we do 
not doubt, and to learn how to run a steam-engine, 
will soon be as necessary a part of the education of 
a farmer, as to learn how to sow crops or rear stock. 





Fig.5.—BIGELOW SEMI-PORTABLE VERTICAL ENGINE, 


This is a part of the practical education of a young 
farmer, who desires to be accomplished in his busi- 
ness, that should enter into the course of instruc- 
tion at Agricultural Colleges, and should in no wise 
be neglected, for he cannot tell how soom he may 
be called upon to put his knowledge into practice. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 14. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
SS 
Small Farms and Small Farmers. 


I live smong small farmers, in fact, among the 
smallest kind of farmers. The farms are from 50 
to 100 or 150 acres, and I find very little to learn 
ameng them, except perhaps a very low grade of 
“thrift,” based upon very small, constant econo- 
mies. The land is of all grades ; some is just re- 
deemed from the swamp and forest, other worn too 
nearly out to raise buckwheat, rye, and white beans. 
Market gardening is profitably conducted by a few, 
but it involves hired labor, and the fashion for two 
centuries has been to hire no labor, but to do only 
such work as farmer, his sons, and one or two male 
slaves could do. Now that the slaves are gone, 
there is less work done. There is a little money in 
bank, and there may be a few hundred dollars loan- 
ed here and there on mortgage, and this probably 
came from the sale of part of the old farm. So the 
‘‘ thrifty ” natives are in no fear of want, and they 
and their children have no higher ambition than to 
live as comfortably as they do now. 
land is excellent, and almost all, with good man- 
agement, is far more easily worked, and being nearer 
a good market, might yield greater money return 
than nine-tenths of the farms in New England. The 
eity quickly absorbs all the more enterprising young 
men, while the rest wait for the shoes of their pro- 
genitors, or set up for themselves in a small way. 
Regarding the native farming community only, it is 
quietly sleeping ‘‘ the sleep that knows no waking.”’ 
You may “stick your finger in its eye and it will 


not wink.’? Iam perhaps too sweeping. There is 
one thing most of the young men are wide awake 
about. That is , 


Trotting Horses. 


It comes to pass in this way. A young man be- 
comes a young man when he owns a horse and top 
buggy—he is nothing but a boy before that. It is 
easier to breed and break a colt than to buy one, 
though everybody says it costs more. So the old 
mare is bred to a trotting stallion, and the colt is 
expected to trot. The stout farm horses that were 
once bred here, that would work well on the farm, 
and make fair time on the road—haul thirty bun- 
dred weight of truck to market before breakfast, 
and do a day’s work on the farm between noon and 
dark, have disappeared, and spindle-legged trotters 
have taken their places. On a fine Sunday after- 
noon the whole country is alive with smart buggies, 
trotting ponies, and young men, and the young 
men are not alone. There are blushes and ribbons 
about, and the youths often look interesting, and if 
you are approaching on the road, they are quite 
likely to forget toturn out. It’s quite natural, and 
no wonder the boys are fond of horses. They do 
most of their courting behind them. 


What Horses shall Small Farmers Breed? 


It becomes a matter of interest to determine what 
horses it will pay best to breed, especially for small 
farmers. The land, as I have repeatedly said, is 
light. Fall plowing is but little done, and the- 
oretically not advantageous. A good farm mare 
may therefore do her spring and summer work per- 
fectly well, and have a foal every year in August or 
September. It seems a great pity that so many 
horses shou!d be raised, and among them so few 
that are worth the hay and provender that they eat 
before they are five years old. Were the Norman, 
or Percheron, not so violent a cross, it would seem 
to be the best, nevertheless, I believe experience at 
the West shows that smallish mares will often have 
excellent and well formed foals by such sires. The 
first Percherons ever imported into this country 
were brought into New Jersey, (the Harris importa- 
tion). After the importer had used them for some 
years, ‘‘ Dilligence,” the stallion, and “‘ Joan,” the 
mare, with other imported animals and their get, 
the entire stock, was sold out by Mr. Harris, to my 
neighbor, Mr. John G. Bell. He bred them for 
some years, and after the death of the old horse, 
bred old Joan to the imported thorough-bred stal- 
lion, ‘‘Consternation’’—a horse of most ami- 
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able disposition for a thorough-bred. The cross 
proved a capital one, and a pair of mares thus bred 
are famous good ones. They are a handsome, 
stylish pair of farm horses, and trundle the family 
Rockaway about in good style, and at a remarkably 
good rate too. There are several stories told of 


The Strength of these Percherons. 


One is, that coming from the field one evening 


after plowing, having left the whiffletrees behind | 


them, the plowman found a neighbor with a yoke 


of oxen and a pair of horses at the foot of the hill, | 


oy ic is tes J . He | 
with a log, which this team was unable tomove. He | jnared years ago Count Orloff inaugurated a sys. 


was asked to attach his horses, so that the com- 
bined force might draw it up.—‘‘ Let me go back 


and get my whiffletrees,” said he; “my mares | 


vill manage it alone.”,—‘‘No, hitch right to | ; : : 
Ww s' : = fearlessness, affection, trustiness, courage, and en- 


these.’ — They were broken at the first pull. 
Then his own were obtained, and with the reins 
hung on the hames, the word was given to start up 
a little. As soon as the little mares felt there was 
really a weight behind them worthy an outlay of 
strength, they started and did not stop until they 
got to the top of the hill, distancing the entire 
crowd, the log rolling first this way and then 
that. I call them little, and they are, as they 
weigh only about 1,150 pounds each, but it is “‘all 
horse,’ and not a lazy nerve or fiber. Their hoofs 
are round and solid as iron ; their legs short-jointed, 
flat, and hard, with tough tendons ; they are short- 
coupled, low set, solid fleshed, and were originally 
grey, but now white. 

There is a quick market in all our citics for such 
horses. We ought to raise them. Sending the 
geldings to the market and keeping the fillies for 
farm work and breeding. The young horses could 
be worked on the farm, and would pay for their 
keep after they are two years old, and the work 
would do them good, besides thoroughly breaking 
them without their knowing it. . 


The Great Normans, 


such as the Western breeders have been importing 
so freely of late years, are too large for profitable 
use among Eastern farmers, or among small farm- 
ers anywhere, but if we could use the old style 
Percheron such as Mr. Harris brought out, it would 
be exactly what we want, as imparting weight, 
courage, power, soundness, quick growth, docility, 
good trotting action, and almost invariably a fast 
walk. I suppose such stallions may be imported 
for about $1,200, possibly for less—certainly for less 
than a second class trotting stallion is considered 
worth. As to Clydesdales, they are too heavy for 
our use, too expensive also, and need to be crossed 
upon heavy mares, or the progeny lack symmetry 
to adeplorable extent. I mention these—Normans, 
Percherons, Clydesdales—because next to trotters 
they seem to be the available horses. We have a 
good many in this country, and the foreign ones 
may be easily imported. 


Really Good Carriage Horses, 


could we breed them, would of course be much 
more profitable than draft horses, but we have no 
carriage stallions proper, and the carriage horses 
bred in the. country come from large mares bred to 
thorough-bred or large trotting stallions, and if 
really fine, are lucky accidents as it were. The 
majority of the progeny being of inferior style, or 
lacking in some important quality. A New York 
merchant having a favorite mare, no longer of use 
in his carriage team, bred her twice to a rather fa- 
mous imported thorough-bred. The result was one 
light limbed, heavy-bodied colt, so lacking in mus- 
cle and endurance, that he was worthless for any 
purposes for which he could use him, and another 
so light-limbed and small boned, that in his gam- 
bols he actually broke his leg in a pasture free from 
woodchuck holes, post holes, or any such tempta- 
tion. Last year I bred the only breeding mare I 
have, to Col. Battell’s Orloff, and really have great 
expectations. If thorough breeding be measured 
by the inheritance of valued qualities, the Orloffs 
are more thorough-bred than the ‘ thorough- 
breds.’’ The English have bred horses for the race- 
course, and they have produced from the most in- 
telligent, loving, gentle, fast, and enduring breed 
in the world—the Arabian and its congeners—the 








fastest running horses the world has ever known 
and among them many capable of carrying great 
weight in the race, hence possessing courage, ep. 
durance, bottcm, and speed, and of course fine bony 
and muscular development for’ these purposes 
But they exhibit rarely any beauty of style or fa 
tion, aud exceptionally only that power and grace 
which combine so admirably in 4 tine horse, and 
they oftener than not possess a disposition which 
renders it dangerous to approach or handle them 
and impossible to trust them. , 

Taking the same Arabian blood as a basis, one 


tem of breeding which is now producing legitimate 
fruits. The Orloff horses are very different from 
the Arabians, yet they possess all their intelligence, 


durance, while they have been bred to possess ex- 
traordinary beauty of form, carriage, and action, 
with large size, a natural trotting gait of very con- 
siderable speed, and generally jet black color. If 
ten to twenty generations of breeding systematical- 
ly, for these qualities, the success of which is de- 
monstrated by the astonishing uniformity of the 
animals, is not thorough-breeding, I am very sure 
the English system is not worthy the name. True, 
Count Orloff and his successors at Chrenova, open- 
ly used cold-blooded mares of various breeds and 
qualities, whereon to cross the Arabian blood, 
while the English breeders have done just the same 
more or less, only they do not acknowledge it. 


Seedling White Oaks. 

I have frequently noticed that in the spring, just 
after the frost is out of the ground in the woods, 
great numbers of acorns under the oak, and par- 
ticularly under the White Oak trees, had thrown 
out a radicle, and perhaps a little later developed 
leaves. From experiments made a year ago, I find 
that these. sprouting acorns may be transferred to 
mellow, well shaded ground, where they will take 
root, and grow well. They grow slowly, forming a 
thick, fleshy, strong tap-root, and I doubt if those 
that survive mid-summer, could be easily moved in 
any considerable numbers. Seedling maples may 
be moved in autumn, and so may locusts, and no 
doubt, most other trees readily coming from seed, 
but with upland oaksI have failed. Now, however, 
I think I can secure of the White and Chestnut Oaks 
as many as I need for a row or two in my nursery. 


Planting Timber. 


We are losing our timber very fast. I have just 
heard that a contract has been entered into for the 
clearing of nearly 2,000 acres of Jand adjoining and 
almost surrounding my little farm. This brings 
the fact home to my own door. What will become 
of my never failing, bounteous, sparkling springs ? 
—I can not tell. There is much land unfit for the 
culture of ordinary crops, which grows cedars and 
white birches now, and might no doubt wave with 
Scotch Larch or Yellow Locust in a few years. I 
hope we may see it. 


How to Lead an Unbroken Heifer. 


A few weeks ago I selected a beautiful heifer in 
a field with others, bought her for a friend, and di- 
rected where she should be delivered. She was 
sent by rail, and on arrival my friend’s man took 
her in charge. She was a yearling, and not large 
at that. Before he could get her home, some six 
miles, she had nearly killed him. She had thrown 
herself down half a dozen times, thrown and drag- 
ged him no-telling how far. She had exhausted 
herself, obstinately lain down, willfully gotten up, 
when she had a mind to, scared horses and women, 
and made her trip generally memorable along a 
quiet country road. All because as a calf she had 
not been tied up and handled, fed salt perhaps, and 
led about a little quietly a few times, before start- 
ing her on her journey. It is almost criminal to 
sell an animal in such an unsafe condition. 

Whenever it is any one’s lot to lead such a crea- 
ture, let him first handle and quiet it for some time 
by every gentle means in his power. He may stand 
with the right hand over its neck, patting it upon 
the shoulder and neck. He may give it a little salt, 
stroke its head and ears, scratch its poll between 
the horns, etc. Finally he may let it walk quietly 
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forward slowly—checking or stopping it by the 
halter—or if led by arope about the horns, this 
should be looped about its nose, so as to give bet- 
ter control. Then with a light switch in the right 
hand, still held over the shoulder, and the leading 
rope in the left, the animal may be started upon her 
journey. She must be Ict have her own way fora 
while, that is, she may stop, or go ahead, walk or 


run gently, and so guided, as to keep on the way | 


all the time. After a while she may be touched a 
little with the switch, if she stops, or stops too 
long, and be pulled in, if she runs too much, but 
even with an unbroken wild thing, like the one 
mentioned above, there need be no serious diffi- 
culty in getting her along, if she be properly treated. 
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Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 1. 


By the Author of ‘* Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
, “* Harris on the Pig,” etc. 


meinen 





‘‘Where are you going to plant potatoes this 
year,”’ asked Charley, who is beginning to take 
quite an interest in the management of the farm. 

‘“‘ T had thought of planting about 4 acres on No. 
1, where we had mangels last year; and 6 acres on 
No. 5, where we are going to plant corn.” 

No. 1 is in prime condition. It was manured last 
spring for mangels, and the hoeing and frequent 
cultivation between the rows, left it tolerably clean, 
and as mellow as a garden. It is good, strong 
land, and after the mangels were gathered last 
autumn, we plowed it with a three-horse plow, and 
I never saw land turn up better. The land is ona 
gentle slope, facing the south, and it would seem 
to be just the place to put in a crop of potatoes. 
But I have been recently studying the results of 
Mr. Lawes’ experiments on beets, and have come 
to the conclusion that unless we can use some arti- 
ficial manure for the potatoes, we can not expect a 
very large crop. The beets do not leave much ma- 
nure where the potatoes can get hold of it. Instead 
of planting potatoes, it would be better to sow bar- 
ley and seed down with clover. We might reasona- 
bly expect a good crop of barley, and a great crop of 
clover afterwards. And then, after the clover, 
especially if pastured, we might plant potatoes, 
with a fair prospect of getting a good crop. 

“ Well,’? said Charley, ‘‘ No. 5 is a clover sod.” 

True, but unfortunately the land has not been 
manured for a dozen years—and I question ifit has 
ever been manured since it was first cleared of the 
original forest, half a century ago. But I should 
not care much for that, provided the land had been 
thoroughly worked, so as to develop the latent 
plant-food in the soil. Had such been the case, 
we should have had a large crop of clover, and the 
roots of the clover, together with the droppings of 
the sheep, would have furnished a liberal supply of 
plant-food for the potatoes, and we might have a 
reasonable hope of getting a good crop. 

One thing is certain, we can not get a great 
growth of potatoes, unless we have a rich sur- 
face soil. We can often get a big crop of clover 
when the surface soil is comparatively poor, pro- 
vided the lower soil is rich from previous manur- 
ing, or from thorough cultivation. But this is 
not the case with potatoes. The surface soil must 
be rich in available plant-food. A clover sod 
turned under is a good foundation to work upon. 

“Yes,” said the Deacon, ‘‘a sod of any kind is 
good. It keeps the ground loose and moist, and 
the potatoes like to bury themselves in it. It is a 
real pleasure to strike a hook into a hill, and pull 
up a dozen smooth, good-sized potatoes out of the 
decayed or decaying sod.”’ 

The Deacon is right. But in order to secure such 
a pleasure, we must look well to all the conditions, 
We want first—land that is free from stagnant wa- 
ter. If the land needs draining, it is vain to expect 
a good crop. Second.—We want a fine, free, mel- 
low soil. In saying this, I do not mean any special 
description of land. Good crops of potatoes can 
be grown on a great variety of soils, ranging from 
a black muck to a heavy clay loam, or a blowing 
sand. But in order to raise good crops of potatoes 
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on clayey land, it is necessary to get it into a fine, 
mellow condition. Third.—We must plant early. 
And what is of still greater importance, we must 
keep the crop clean by thorough cultivation be- 
tween the rows, and the occasional use of the hoe 
in drawing the soil around the growing plants, 
killing the weeds at the same time. 





Manure for potatoes should be rich and well rot- 
ted. Horse or sheep manure that has been used as 
bedding for well-fed pigs, is excellent. If the ma- 
nure is not rich—in other words, if the animals 
have not been well fed—you can make up the de- 
ficiency, by putting a tablespoonful of nitrate of 
soda to each hill of potatoes. This will go far to- 
ward making poor manure into rich manure, and 
instead of getting 100 bushels of potatoes per acre, 
you may expect 200 bushels. 

‘‘ But suppose you do not use any manure,’’ said 
the Deacon, “ would nitrate of soda then do 
good?’’—I think it would. For you must recol- 
lect that whether we draw manure on to the land 
or not, we never plant potatoes without manure of 
some kind.—‘* It is not one year in ten,’ said the 
Deacon, ‘‘that I manure my potatoes.”—‘ You 
mean,’’ said I, ‘‘ that you do not draw out any ma- 
nure from the barn-yard for your potatoes. But 
pasture your land, and the droppings of the ani- 
mals furnish manure; and you turn under a sod, 
which rots and furnishes manure, and the slow 
decomposition of the soil itself furnishes manure. 

Now in this case, as in the other, the manure is 
generally poor in quality. It is not rich enough, 
and as I said before, nitrate of soda, or any sub- 
stance furnishing available nitrogen, will go far 
towards making it rich. And all we want is rich 
manure. I have a little doubt that if we drew out 
ten loads of common barn-yard manure to the acre 
on No. 5, and spread it on the sod and plowed it 
under carefully. Then rolled and harrowed 
thoroughly until we had three or four inches of 
mellow soil on top of the sod. Then mark it off in 
rows three feet apart each way. Then scatter a 
tablespoonful of pulverized and sifted nitrate of 
soda on the soil where the potatoes are to be plant- 
ed—covering, say a square foot of soil. Then plant 
the potatoes, and cover with a hoe. Then, as 
soon as the potatoes begin to crack the soil, go over 
the field with alight harrow ; orif this is not done, 
go through the rows with a cultivator as soon as 
the rows can be seen. Cultivate both ways, and 
go as near the plants as possible. Then in another 
week, go through them again, and follow with a 
hoe, and continue to cultivate as long as it can be 
done without disturbing the tubers. With some 
such treatment as this, I think we might reasonably 
expect agood growth of potatoes on No.5. And 
even if it is plowed up without manure, and is then 
top-dressed with nitrate of soda, as in the other 
case, I should expect agood growth. The decaying 
sod will furnish a certain amount of poor manure, 
and the nitrate of soda will help to make it rich. 

There may be some soils so poor that it would be 
necessary to apply potash and phosphoric acid. 
But I do not think it is necessaryon my farm—or 
on any other where you have a good sod to turn 
under on light land. 

““Why do you say on ‘light land’ any more than 
on heavy land,” asked Charley.—‘ Because,’”’ said 
the Deacon, ‘‘the sod on the heavy land will not 
rot soon enough to do the potatoes much good ; 
while on sandy land, if not plowed too deep, and 
the season is warm and moist, and the field is well 
cultivated, the sod will rot rapidly.”’ 

‘“ That is it exactly,’’ said I, ‘and this decom- 
posing sod will furnish the potatoes with all the 
elements of plant-food, potash and phosphoric 
acid included, but as a rule it will not furnish ni- 
trogen enough for a maximum crop of potatoes, 
and hence it is well to use some manure that will 
furnish it at the cheapest rate, and in the most 
available condition.” 





‘* You will not persuade many farmers,’ said the 
Deacon, ‘‘to adopt such a system.”—‘ So much 
the better for those who do take pains to raise good 
crops,” said I, though I am ashamed of the. remark. 

The Colorado beetle will compel us to manure 








better, and thus secure a greater growth of vines. 
We have to use just as much Paris green, and 
spend just as much labor in applying it, on an aere 
of potatoes yielding 75 bushels per acre, as on am 
acre yielding 150 to 200 bushels per acre, and it is 
more work to cultivate and keep the poor crop 
clean, than the good crop, and almost as much Ia- 
bor to dig and gather an acre of smail potatoes, as 
an acre of large ones, and not half so pleasant. 





Last year I planted 18 acres of potatoes of differ- 
ent varieties, including Early Rose, Early Vermont, 
Snowflake, Brownell’s Beauty, Compton’s Surprise, 
Genesee King, Jones No. 4, and Thorburn’s Late 
Rose. And the Deacon in the adjoining field plant- 
ed Peachblow, Peerless, and Late Rose. He had a 
fair crop of Late Rose, but the Peachblow and 
Peerless were hardly worth digging. 

In my field the Late Rose gave the largest yield, 
but the Early Vermont, on the whole, was the most 
satisfactory crop. The potatoes were more uniform 
in size. We had three acres, yielding 126 bushels 
per acre. The Late Rose had not come to maturi- 
ty, when the drouth and the second crop of bugs 
struck them, and consequently we had a great 
many small potatoes. Suowflake did tolerably well, 
but not as well as the Vermonts. But it is not 
worth while talking about the varieties that did 
well last year. It was an exceptionally bad season. 
As a rule, the only good potatoes we had were the 
earliest varieties—and this simply because they had 
nearly got their growth, before they were seriously 
injured by the drouth and the bugs. The Early 
Vermont, planted side by side with the Early Rose 
on the same day, came up earlier, and made a more 
vigorous growth. The plants were stronger, larger, 
and more robust. I do not attribute this wholly te 
the variety. The Early Rose has been grown on 
this farm for several years, without a change of seed. 
The Vermonts are comparatively new. Had we got 
Early Rose from a distance, instead of planting 
our home-grown seed, the plants might have been 
as vigorous as those of the Early Vermont. 





“Tt is not clear to my mind,” said the Doctor, 
“that a mere change of seed is so important. I 
know that the New Jersey potato- growers often 
send here for their seed, and we sometimes send te 
New Jersey for our seed ; but I have never yet seen 
any positive evidence that anything is gained by it. 
And then,” continued the Doctor, “one farmer 
thinks it very important to plant large potatoes, 
and another thinks small ones just as good—and 
the results of careful experiments are quoted to 
sustain both opinions.” 

“The thing is certain,’? said the Deacon, “we 
shall have to plant small potatoes this year. The 
spring of 1875 potatoes were scarce and high, and a 
grest many small potatoes were planted—some not 
larger than marbles—and yet we never had sucha 
great potato crop. The next spring potatoes were 
not worth marketing, and we planted the best 
and largest—and never had a worse crop. And so it 
is evident that the character of the season has more 
to do with the result, than the size of the seed.” 

The best crop of potatoes I ever raised on this 
farm happened to be from small seed. But it was 
a bit of prime light land, in high condition. The 
root of the plant penetrated inio the fine, mellow 
soil, and needed little nutriment from tle seed. 





Shall we plant in rows or in hills ; shall we plant 
small seed or large; shall we cut the potatoes or 
plant whole ; shall we cut the sets from the top or 
bottom, or middle of the potato; shall we cut the 
potatoes a few days before planting, and sprinkle 
lime on them ; shall we plant one or two sets in a 
hill ; shall we plant deep or shallow.; shall we earth 
up, or shall we cultivate on the flat ? 

To all these, and a dozen other questions which 
are frequently asked, I answer: ‘Do as you have 
done, or change if you feel like it; but whatever 
else you do, or leave undone, make the land dry, 
rich, mellow, and clean. If you cannot do it this 
year, make up your mind to doit next year, and 
begin to prepare for itnow. Farmers must look 
ahead. We must keep our land rich enough to grow 
a fair crop in an unfavorable season. We shail 
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_ have high prices, and low prices, in the future as in 
the past—and the men who wiil make money by 
potatoes will be those who take the most pains to 
keep up and increase the fertility of their farms. 
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Movable Calks or Studs for Horseshoes. 


An improved point, or calk, for horseshoes is 
shown in the accompanying engraving. This is an 
invention of a distinguished English army veteri- 
nary surgeon, and is not patented. It has many ad- 
vantages over the calk in ordinary use. It is mov- 
able, and can be driven 
into the shoe and re- 
moved when needed. It 
is of hardened steel, 
and being used only 
when the roads are icy, 
and not upon bare 
ground, and never in 
the stable or yards, it 
does not wear fast, and 
can not injure the 
horses, or wear the 
stable-floor. It is made 
to fit a hole, half an inch 
long, and a quarter of 
an inch wide, punched 
in the toe of the shoe. The stud tapers slightly, 
so that, while it holds its place firmly when driven 
in, it may be removed by a few taps from a light 
hammer ora bolt. These studs may be used at the 
toes and heels, and a few spare ones, carried in the 
pocket when on a journey, will replace any that 
may be lost. The size should, of course, be 
made to suit the purpose for which they are used. 








MOVABLE CALKS. 
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Hints and Helps for Farmers. 


BY L, D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥., 
Loapine Bacs oF Grarn.—A very convenient 
plan for loading bags of grain into a wagon is shown 
in figure 1. Thisis applicable to baras or grana- 
ries, having basements. A hole 2% feet in length, 
and 14 foot wide, is cut in the floor, and is fitted 
with a hinged or loose door. <A well-seasoned 
board, 17 inches wide, and 11 or 12 feet in length, 
having strips 9 feet in length, 1 inch thick, and 3 
wide, nailed to the edge on the upper side, is hung 
at one end bya strap or piece of rope as shown. 
The lower end of the board should be even with 
the top of the wagon box; the upper end projects 
above the floor 23 feet, at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. A wedge-shaped piece of wood is nailed un- 


der each side of the board, to prevent its slipping 
downward, and to hold it firmly. Bags of grain 
placed upon the board slide down into the wagon, 





Fig. 1.—sLipE FOR LOADING GRAIN, 


and loose grain may also be scooped inte this in- 
clined trough, and find its way into the wagon box 
by its own gravity. To prevent loose grain spilling 
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out, or being scattered about the basement by care- 
less shoveling, a hopper like that at figure 2, should 
be used. A small wooden tube, or 2 or 3 grain 
bags, with the bottom out, and sewed end to end, 
will make a good conductor, and may be readily 
changed to any part of the wagon to fill up evenly. 

An ArTIFICIAL Duck Ponp.—Ducks and geese 
may be raised successfully without any pond or 


dance of water, and such can make an artificial 


wooden box, 10 inches deep and 4 feet square, or it 
may be 2 feet wide and6 or8 feet long. This is 
set in the ground, except the downhill side, which 
is partly exposed, and provided with a short spout 
placed within half-an-inch of the top, to carry off 
superfluous water. A peg is inserted at the bottom 
for drawing off the water when desired. Water 
may be conducted to the box by a pipe from a 
spring, underdrain, small brook, or from the well, 
by sinking a half barrel between the pump and 
pond, and filling it with water every day or two, 
and so graduating the flow that it will merely drop 
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Fig. 2.—HOP.: R LOADING GRA 





from the barrel through the pipe into the wooden 
box. In summer, ducks and geese should have 
a yard fenced off for their pasture lot, and not be 
allowed about the house nor the out-buildings, 
for when out of place they are very disagreeable. 

Driving Fence Posts.—At figure 4 is shown an 
improved platform for use when driving fence 
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Fig. 3.—ARTIFICIAL DUCK POND. 
posts. It is a large stool, with atop 2 or 3 feet 
square, nailed upon two 8 by 4 inch strips 24 feet 
in length. Twoinch holes are bored into the strips, 
and the legs are driven into them. The legs are 2% 
inches square, and 2% feet long. The forward ones 
are provided with wheels 6 inches in diameter. A 
step is nailed upon the top of the handles. With 
a sledge and crowbar on the top of the platform, 
the workman can grasp the handles and wheel it to 
any part of the farm, or quickly move it from post 
to post. When driving a post, if the top is cham- 
fered or rounded off a little, it will not split in 
driving. A rammer like that in figure 5 is useful 
for packing the earth firmly about the post; this 
isa point that should in no case be overlooked. 

SuPPoRTs FOR THILLS.—Herewith are shown two 
good thill supporters. That at figure 6 is the 
cheapest, and is portable. It consists of a pine 
stick, one by two inches square, and 3 feet in length, 
as shown in figure 7 on an enlarged scale. A cross- 
piece of the same size is bolted through the center 
and through the top of the upright. A sharp- 
pointed nail projects at the bottom one half inch. 
When this is not in use, it may be folded up, as in- 
dicated by dotted lines, and set in a corner out of 
the way. An excellent stationary holder is shown 
in use in figure 8. This is around stick one inch 
in diameter and 3 feet in length. A cord is tied to 
the center and passes over a small pulley in the 
beam above ; thence over another pulley at the side 





stream; yet some prefer to give them an abun- | 


pond on the plan shown at figure 3. This is a 





| ing; 
| blood, and as good stock 
| born in the country as can 
| be imported; it is only 
| because these novelties 








our skillful native breeders. 





of the building; the end is attached toa weight. 
When not in use, the weight falls, raising the 
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Fig. 4.—PLATFORM FOR DRIVING POSTS, 
cross-bar to the point indicated by the dotted lines, 
—\—>+0> ane 
STANDARDS OR PuRE BREEDS.—The prevailing 
weakness for imported 
stock is doing a serious 
injury. Every fresh im- 
portation from Eng- 
land, of both sheep and 
pigs, shows year by year 
some variation from a 
former standard. This 
is especially noticeable 
in the late arrivals of 
Berkshire pigs, in which 
is implanted the short 
turned-up nose of the 
Yorkshire, (excepting 
of course in color,) in- 
stead of the former handsome, straight, dished face 
and graceful head proper 
to the Berkshire. What 
is to become of the breed, 
if these innovations are 
encouraged ? It is time 
that we stopped import- 
we have excellent 
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Fig.5, RAMMER FOR POSTS. 
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are brought over, that 
people desire them. In- 
stead of breeders, we have 
dealers, who, to gain a 
popularity, keep import- 
ing something new, as 
the foreign fashions change. It is to be noticed 
that a newly imported animal costs five times 
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as much as an equally good native one, and this 
fact is an injury to, and an imputation against, 
: ! ! | | 
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Fig. 8.—STATIONARY HOLDER FOR THILLS. 
Here we insist on 
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pedigrees, but we take from England anything that 
a breeder, who has a reputation, produces, without 
asking what cross he puts into it, or how his stock 
is made up. We ought now to establish American 
breeds, and before long we should be exporting 
animals back to England to improve their stock. 





Tips in Place of Shoes for Horses’ Feet. 
Sediaew 


In some sandy districts, especially in the South 
and West, shoes are not worn by the horses or 
mules during the summer months, while in other 
places, shoes are worn too much at that season, 
and evil results in either 
ease. If unshod, the 
hoofs are either worn 
away at the toe, or be- 
come mis-shapen and 
break away, leaving a 
very bad foot for any 
after-shoeing. When 
the shoe is retained too 
long, the growth of the 
AU hoof is interfered with, 
AES: oe , and the sensitive inner 

=e parts of the foot-are in- 
jared, and become diseased. If, on the other hand, 
the shoes are frequently removed and replaced, an- 
other evil occurs; the frog is either cut away at every 
shoeing, or is kept elevated above the shoe, and 
never permitted to touch the ground, and its nat- 
ural use is never called into action. In either case, 
trouble may be avoided by using tips for the feet, 
like those shown in the engraving. These are made 
of light horseshoe bar, hammered out considerably, 
so that they are thin upon the inner edge and the 
ends. Theyare nailed to the toes in the manner 
shown, and protect them from wear, leaving the 
heels to come to the ground. The frog being un- 
touched, retains its proper office as ‘a cushion for 
the sole, and keeps the working parts of the foot 
in a sound condition. These tips may be kept in 
readiness for use, aud may be easily nailed on to 
the foot by any owner of a horse, if he will take 
proper precaution to drive the nail in the right di- 
rection. They may also be left upon the foot for a 
longer time than the ordinary shoe without injury. 
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Shaping and Boring Fence Posts. 
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The old-fashioned post and rail fence will proba- 
bly never go out of use, so long as posts and rails 
can be procured. Its stability and durability 
commend it above all other fences, where the prop- 

. ; er timber—which is chestnut—is 
to be found. This timber is of 
quick growth ; when the tree is 
cut down the stump soon sends 
up sprouts, which in 8 or 10 years 
are large enough for posts and 
rails ; the wood is soft, and easily 
worked into the required shape, 
and, when well seasoned, is very 
durable, provided the posts are 
set in the best manner. For this 
reason, an acre of chestnut tim- 
ber should be planted upon every 
farm where it will thrive. As 
the duration of a well built and 
well protected chestnut post- 
and-rail fence may be counted as 
forty years, there may be five 
crops of rails cut off from a thrifty 
plantation during this period. 
Probably no other timber can do so well as this. 

At this season, the work of preparing posts and 
rails is going on upon thousands of farms, while 
but very few of the farmers engaged in this work 
use the best methods. The posts are very roughly 
trimmed, and the mortises are chopped out with an 
ax. There is not only loss of time in this kind of 
work, but the fence when finished looks meanly, 
and will not be so durable as it ought to be. It is 
not considered, and perhaps not known to many, 
how much the value of a farm is increased by being 





Fig. 1.—avarr. 





well fenced. An attractive appearance adds thous- 
ands of dollars to the salable value of many well 
located farms, and if they are not for sale, it is still 
desirable that they should be made to appear at their 
true value. But the real value of a good, substan- 
tial, well built fence, is very much more than that 
of a poorly built one, and it is easy to spend as 
much time over a poor fence as over a good one. 
Some years ago we built a post-and-rail fence along 
each side of a road, running through the farm, and 
prepared the posts in the following manner. A 
boring table, shown in figure 2, was built of 4x4 
scantling, and 7 feet long, which is the length of 
ordinary posts.’ The posts were trimmed upon the 
blocks ‘shown in figure 3 ; the end was first squared 
to proper shape, (6 inches wide and 8 thick), and 
then wedged in the square-notched block. It was 
then dressed to a smooth finish, gradually increas- 
ingin width and thickness to the but, which we left 
rough, in order to take a firm hold of the ground. 
The holes were dug larger than usual, and were 
filled in around the post with stones, firmly rammed 












Fig. 2.—BORING TABLE FOR POSTS. 


down. A hint was taken in this direction from an old 
fence upon the farm, which was said to have been 
in this manner set 40 years before, and of which the 
posts were still quite sound. The post, after hay- 
ing been trimmed, was placed upon the table upon 
its side, and resting against the rear posts, with the 
upper end touching the shoulder on the board be- 
neath it. This brought it into the proper position 
to be bored. The boring guide, seen lying upon 
the ground in the engraving, was then placed 


against the post, and held by short wedge-shaped 
pieces of wood, resting against the front posts. 
The auger, fig. 1, made purposely for this work, 








Fig. 1.—vIEW OF MR. CURTIS’ “PIGGERY. 
whole of this first floor is then thoroughly coated 
with hot coal tar, and a second floor of 14-inch 
hemlock plank, with matched joints, also filled with 






was set in the hole of the guide, with the shank in 
the rest seen in the front. One hole after another 
was bored with great rapidity, many posts being 
placed, bored, and thrown off in less than three 

























































Fig. 3.—BLOCKS FOR SHAPING POSTS. 


minutes for each one. Afterwards the wood be- 
tween the holes was cut away with a broad mortis- 
ing chisel and mallet. When the fence was put to- 
gether, the holes and ends of the rails were painted 
with common tar. The cost of the whole, when 
finished, was about one dollar per rod, counting 
the rough posts at 15 cents, and the rails at 7 cents, 
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A Very Convenient Farm Pig Pen 
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Herewith we give plans and a general view of a 
very complete and convenient farm pig-pen, recent- 
ly built on the farm of Col. F. D. Curtis, of Charl- 
ton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. The building, shown 
complete at figures 1 and 2, is 48 feet long, 22 feet 
wide, and 12 feet high. There is an upper floor 
over the pens, which is used as a store-room for 
meal, corn, etc., and a cellar beneath them, used 
for storage of roots, and cooking and preparing 
food. There is a cistern in the cellar, into which 
the water from the roof is collected, and a pump 
by which the water may be run into the feed-kettle, 
or to the pens above. The arrangements are made 
with a view to the convenient handling and feeding 
of the stock, as well as to most perfect sanitary 
conditions. The building is warm etiough to pre- 
vent freezing in the coldest winter weather, so that 
young pigs may be reared without difficulty, even 
at this season, if desired. The outer and inner 
walls, and the floor of the upper room, are all of 
matched boards; the floor of the pens is double, 
there being first a floor of hemlock boards, with 
matched joints, put toge.her with hot pitch; the 
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tar, is finally laid down. This gives a floor that is 
not only very durable, clean, and wholesome, but 
it is perfectly water-proof, and prevents any drip 
of moisture into the cellar. The cellar floor is 
shown in figure 3. At #, &, are bins for roots, 
which are unloaded into them through the cellar 
windows, seen in figure 2, by means of spouts which 
direct them into the bins. At Fis the feed box, at 
7, T, feed-tubs for mixing feed, at c, the cistern, 
P, the pump, F, the kettle, set in brick, with chim- 
ney behind it; at Bis a spout, (also seen in 
figure 4), by which meal is dropped from the upper 
floor to the feed-box, the kettle, or the feed-tubs. 
At Cis the root cutter. The whole of the cellar 
floor is covered with cement. The main floor is 
shown at figure 4. The pens are seen arranged on 
one side. Each pen is provided with a fender, (7), 
for the protection of young pigs against being 
overlaid by the sows, and a cast-iron feed trough, 
having a spout which projects through the front, 
for the purpose of carrying feed into the trough. 
At His a hatchway for hoisting meal or corn into 
the room above; at A is a spout to bring feed from 





Fig. 2.—SIDE VIEW OF MR. CURTIS’ PIG PEN. 


above. The large pen near the center is used for a 
slaughter-pen, and.at the hatchway is a hoist for 
raising the hogs for dressing. The chain of this 
hoist is seen in the doorway at figure 1. The.end 
pen, the door of which is seen at figure 1, is the 
reception-room for sows, the boar’s pen being ad- 






















Five pieces 2 inches square, and 4 inches long, are 
bored through their length with #-inch holes, and 
are bolted to the longer piece where the fence 
boards will rest on them. A cross 
piece 12 inches long is bolted to the 
end of the second 4inch piece, as 
shown, and a brace is bolted on the 
other side of the longer piece, as asup- 
port forit. When used, place the end 
“- of the cross piece against the fence 
a post, and press the brace into the 

ground, by which the upright piece is 

supported. The ends of the fence 
boards are rested on the gauge while the other 
ends are nailed tothe post. Then the opposite 
ends are nailed. The cross piece keeps the gauge 
out of the way when nailing the boards. 
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A “Bratted” Sheep. 


Exercise is as necessary for sheep in winter as in 
Close confinement is unhealthful for an 
animal designed, or at 
least permitted, by nature 
to inhabit mountain re- 
gions and rocky pastures. 
The activity natural to 
sheep may be _ noticed 
cropping out in lambs a 
few days old, which will 
climb and sport upon any 
convenient rock, boulder, 
lumber pile, or stump, to 
which they can gain ac- 
=—~ cess, in preference to any 

level place. But to give 
exercise indiscriminately, without regard to the 
weather, is not safe even for the hardier, close- 
fleeced Merinos, or Southdowns, and for the more 
open fleeced long-wool sheep is pernicious. Open 
sheds offer a partial resource in moderate weather, 
when it is not advisable to give the run of a field. 
There are times, however, 
when it is advisable to 
give valuable sheep some 
exercise during unfavora- 
ble weather, and this may 
be done by adopting a 
precaution in common use 
amongst Scotch shep- 
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herds. On the Scottish 
lowlands, as well as moun- 
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tains, whole flocks are 
sometimes furnished with 
artificial protectors known 
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as ‘“‘brats.”” This word is 














Fig. 3.—PLAN OF CELLAR OF PIG PEN. 


derived directly from the 
Gaelic language, and 


joining, and communicating with a slide door. The | means simply a cloak; it is also used by the Scotch 


floor of this pen is 34 feet above the ground, orso | 


high that a sow brought in a crate in a wagon, can 
walk directly into it when the wagon is backed to 
the door and the crate isopened. The stairway to 
the upper floor is seen at the end of the plan, and 
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to designate the bib, or apron, worn by children to 
keep them from soiling their other clothes. It is a 
distinct word from ‘brat,’’ a coarse vulgar epithet 
applied to a child, and which is derived from the 
same root as “‘ brood.” The “ brats” are pieces of 
cloth, or sometimes of sheep- 
skin, fastened by strings upon 
the sheeps’ backs, and often 
































Fig. 4.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR OF PIG PEN. 


that to the cellar, near the hatchway. This build- 
ing has been found very convenient in use, and it 
is so arranged that it may be extended, if desired, 
to accommodate a larger number of animals. 
OE 4 0 Ge 

A Fence GauGe.—The gauge for a rail or board 
fence, shown in the engraving, is sent by “J. A. 
W.” It is made of a piece of scantling 2 inches 
square, and 5 feet long. A number of #-inch holes 
are bored through this piece as they may be wanted, 
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x 4 sewn to the wool by coarse 
. thread. They are made to cover 
—— -—— SF the spine and loins, the part of a 
F is Fhe Fie 


si Sheep’s body most susceptible to 
cold and wet. A good shape for 
a brat is shown in the engraving, 
which represents one side as it 
lies across the sheep’s back. It 
may be made of the cheapest 
kind of a blanket, or of coarse 
cotton cloth, dressed with some water-proofing 
substance. It is only necessary that it should 
keep off rain or snow. Warmth is not required ; 
the dry wool will supply that. A very good 
material is a piece of common ‘‘gum”’ or rub- 
ber blanket, such as are used in the army. An 
old water-proof overcoat will cut up into four of 
these brats, and a light coat will make several of 
them of suitable size for young lambs. A salt sack 
will make four brats of large size. Much refuse 








material of the household or barn, may be utilized 
for them, especially for those of small size, such as 
will be needed by and by forthe lambs. The lambs 
may be sent out many a 
day when the weather is 
# threatening, if thus pro- 
tected, when they would 
otherwise have to be 
confined to close pens or 
damp yards. A heavy 
thunder shower will do 
no injury to a well bratted lamb. At the breeding 
season, when it is not convenient to separate a ram, 
that is not suitable to breed from, from the ewes 
he may be furnished with a brat reversed, and worn 








“BRAT”? FOR A SHEEP, 











underneath. This is often done, and is effective, 
Pumps for the House and Barn. 


Perhaps there was never a time known to those 


| living near the Atlantic coast, when more trouble 


and inconvenience was experienced than now, on 
account of an inadequate supply of water for do- 
mestic uses and for stock. Over an extensive range 
of the country, farmers are now melting snow to 
supply their necessities, or are hauling water from 
ponds and streams. This is 
not only costly and incon- 
venient, but in many cases 
makes it necessary to use 
impure water, and is there- 
fore unhealthful. We do 
not remember to have had 
so many inquiries at any one 
time as are before us at the 
present, in regard to the wa- 
ter supply, and the most 
useful pumps for bringing 
it to both the house and the 
barn from one well. With 
regard to the water supply, 
it might be said that there 
can be no better time than 
the present for deepening or 
cleaning old wells, or sink- 
ing new ones toa depth at 
which a permanent supply 
of water can be obtained. 
The long-continued dry 
weather of last year, has left the subsoil very dry, 
and free from surface water, and has temporarily 
dried up all but really permanent springs. With 
regard to pumps, we can only now find space to 
describe one that we have tested in use. This is 
Blunt’s ‘‘Universal Force 
Pump,” of which we give 
some illustrations. It is called 
“Universal” from the fact 
that all the parts are inter- 
changeable, and any one can 
be replaced if broken or worn ; 
that the upper part, or air 
chamber,can be turned around, i 
bringing the handle either to 
the right or left hand of the 
spout, or opposite to it, and 
that their construction and 
material are of the best in 
every way. There are fifty 
different kinds of this pump 
made, to meet every require- 
ment. Those illustrated here, 
are selected from the number, 
as being applicable to the 
majority of circumstances. At 
figure 1 is the in-door force 
pump, which is placed upon a 
base that can be screwed on to 
asinkorstand. Thespout has 
a “‘two-way”’ tap, by which the 
stream of water may be thrown 
up into a tank or into a hose for watering a garden, 
washing windows, or other purposes, or a pipe may 
be connected with it, through which water can be 
forced from the house to the barn or cattle yard; 
thus watering the stock without going out of doors. 
An out-of-door pump is very similar to this, but 





Fig.1.—1N-DOoR PUMP. 





Fig. 2. 
OUT-DOOR PUMP. 
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furnished with a suction cylinder, which may be 
placed in the well out of reach of frost, or for use 
in deep wells. At figure 2is shown a high stand- 
ard, deep-well force pump for out of door use, 
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Fig. 3.—SUPPLYING WATER TO HOUSE AND BARN. 


which will throw a stream strong enough to be use- 
ful in case of fire, or to supply the barn as well as 
the house. (In the figure the body of the pump 
is broken off to save space.) Pipes may be laid 
as shown at figure 3, to supply the house and 
barn, or at figure 4, either to pump soft water 








Fig. 4 ONE PUMP FOR BOTH WELL AND OISTERN. 


from a cistern, or to force the water from a well 
into the kitchen, or the tank, or to the barn or 
water-trough. By arranging the pipes with taps, 
as at figure 5, which can be done by the mak- 
ers if ordered—all these services may be performed 
at the well while protected from the weather in a 
covered well-house. A pump by which all this may 
be done, certainly deserves the appellation of ‘ Uni- 
versa!,’? and in its application to these purposes, 
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will meet the necessities of many persons whose 
inquiries about water supply are here answered. 
These pumps are mad2 by “The Nason Manufac- 
turing Company,” whose advertisement has been 
inthe American Agriculturist for some time past, 
and who will send, upon application, catalogues 
describing the pumps and containing full details. 





ANIMAL PorTRAITURE.—In the several criticisms 
with which our remarks upon the prevailing style 











of animal portraiture have been met, the main point 
at issue seems always to escape observation. It is 
not that the accepted pictures are unattractive, or 
not models of what the animals are desired to be, 
that they are objectionable, but because they are not 
real. The portraits of noted animals are for the 
purpose of educating the masses of farmers who 
have not opportunities of seeing the animals them- 
selves, or else presenting them has no purpose 
whatever, unless it be to tickle the vanity of their 
owners. Educated breeders are not deceived, they 
know better than to suppose that they are like the 
animals, and accept the pictures as types of what 
they may perhaps arrive at by and by. The point 
at issue is very well met in the following remarks 
concerning the portraits of the Centennial Jerseys 
in the American Agriculturist for Jan., 1877, from a 
more than usually courteous correspondent of the 


“Country Gentleman”: ‘“‘Itis just this essential 
element of life and action that is beyond the reach 
of photographic art. Indeed, to recur to the really 
excellent specimens of this style of art—the Jersey 
portraits in the American Agriculturist—that paper 
expresses regret at: its rowan, 8 to add to the col- 
lection the portrait of Chetten Duke ,the prize bull, 
‘as it was not possible, after many endeavors, to 
procure a photugraph, on account of the animal’s 
restlessness.’ Fancy Paul Potter’s Bull, or the 
Toro Farnese, standing meek and quiet while a 
gentleman with his head under a black cloth level- 
ed a camera upon him and obtained a profile view ! ”’ 


—Now, in reality, it is not life and action that we 
want; it is form, figure, massiveness in the beef 
animal ; udder and other conspicuous points in the 
milk cow. Paul Potter’s bull is a creature of the 
imagination, it may have been modeled from a live 
animal, but the life and action belong to the paint- 
er’s art. It is very funny, though, for this writer 
to associate ‘life and action’? with the style of 
portraits to which we object. A wooden box with 
four legs, or a saw-horse, is more lively and active 
than these remarkable representations of what ani- 
mals might be, could breeders induce nature to 
adopt their ideas. We illustrate for educational 
purposes, in the endeavor to popularize a desire 
for better things amongst farmers, and this is 
done better by giving pictures which they can 
easily believe to represent real animals—although 
the legs may be thick—than those in which the 
proportions are seen at once to be unreal. 
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Guinea Grass—A Forage Plant. 
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In an article last month on Durra, (Sorghum vul- 
gare,) we mentioned that Durra, being sometimes 
called ‘Guinea Corn,” had been confounded 
with ‘‘ Guinea Grass,” and thus writers were dis- 
cussing two different plants under the same name, 
with the natural result of difference of opinion, and 
general confusion. The plant known in the South- 
ern States as ‘‘Guinea Grass,’? and also called 
“Cuba Grass,’ is, like the Durra, a species of 
Sorghum. That was described as S. vulgare, while 
this is Sorghum halepense, a name (from the Arabic 
name for Aleppo) which indicates its eastern origin. 
It is found in Southern Europe, the East Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in Australia; in the West 
Indies, and in Brazil ; how far its occurrence in the 
western hemisphere is due to its escape from culti- 
vation, is impossible to tell, but in Georgia and 
Florida, where it is not rare, it is evidently a natu- 
ralized plant. As a part of the history of this 
grass, it may be well to state that it has given bota- 
nists at various times some trouble, and those who 
have occasion to trace its botanical relationships, 
will find that some authors, probably from having 
incomplete specimens, have referred it to various 
genera, while others have made a new genus for it. 
It is not necessary to give all these synonyms ; suf- 
fice it to say that it has at different times been 
placed in Andropogon, Holcus, Milium, and Sorghum. 
While the habit of the plant, as shown in the en- 
graving, given on page 100, is very different from 
that of the Sorghum figured last month, a careful 
study of the flowers in specimens from Florida and 
from the East Indies, shows that the two must be 
placed in the same genus. Unlike the other, this 
is a perennial, and forms a strong, creeping root- 








stock, as large as one’s finger; this root-stock or 
tuber is abundantly supplied with buds, and serves 
as a means for its propagation. The root throws 
up an abundance of stems, from three to four feet 
high, which are clothed with an abundance of long, 
narrow leaves, and surmounted by a panicle or 
flower cluster, which is very loose and open; when 
it first comes into flower, the branches, being erect, 
make the cluster quite narrow, but it afterwards 
becomes more spreading and loose, but is never 
dense and compact, like the head of Durra. The 
individual flowers in this, as in the rest of the 
genus, are in small clusters of two and three to- 
gether, consisting of one fertile one, and one or 
two others, on short stalks, which are abortive or 
staminate. A cluster is shown at the lower part of 
the engraving ; it has a central fertile flower, with 
a long awn or bristle, and lifted above it, cn slender 
stalks, are two others, which are awnless, and each 
bear three stamens. After the stamens have shed 
their pollen, these two flowers sooner or later fall 
away, and then the flowering appears so different- 
ly, that it is not at all surprising that botanists 
should have been in doubt where to put it. The 
manner of cultivation and the uses of Guinea Grass, 
must be deferred until another number. 
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The Sweet Potato. 
BY CHAS. A. PEABODY, MUSCOGEE CO., GA. 
Be aes 

Producing Improved Varicties—How to Start 

the Plants — Method of Culture— May be 

grown Profitably at the North—Directicns, 

Some time ago we received a letter from 
Chas. A. Peabody, Esq., Muscogee Co., Ga., in 
reference to the Sweet Potato. He thought it 
strange that northern cultivators, while they 
had done so much in producing from seed im- 
proved varieties of the common potato, had 
in a similar manner not turned their attention 
to the Sweet Potato. He mentioned his own 
success with new seedlings, and suggested that 
with better sorts and improved methods of 
cultivation, the sweet potato crop might be 
made much more certain and more profitable 
in the Northern States than it now is. We re- 
plied that the difficulty in procuring seeds was 
the great obstacle to experimenting with varie- 
ties; that in cultivating the sweet potato some 
12 or 15 years, we had seen flowers but once, 
and they came too late to ripen seed, and asked 
him to give an account of his experiments, 
with his methods of culture, for the benefit of 
the readers of the American Agriculturist. This 
he complied with, and we bring together from 
several different letters a summary of the whole. 

In the Southern States, sweet potatoes are 
classified as the Yam, and the Spanish varie- 
ties. The Yam potatoes, often called Yams 
simply, are not to be confounded with the 
Yams proper of the West Indies and other 
tropical countries, which are very different 
plants. The Yam potatoes are usually larger and 
lighter colored than the others, have lobed 
leaves, and are much later in maturing; they 
are cultivated for the main crops, to be stored 
for use in winter, when they become very sweet, 
almost too sweet to suit the taste of persons 
from the North; these are only propagated 
from slips or cuttings. The Spanish varieties 
are numerous, of various shapes, and colors 
being of different shades, of yellow, red, and 
purple. They have nearly entire leaves, and on 
account of their earliness, are planted for the 
first crop; they are propagated from slips, like 
the others, but also from cuttings of the potato 
itself. With reference to flowers and seed, Mr. 
Peabody says that he has known farmers, who 
have cultivated sweet potatoes all their lives, 
to assert that they never saw a bloom, but that 
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while they fail to flower in some sea- 
sons, in others his sweet potato fields 
are as full of blooms as are the Morn- 
ing-glories on the trellis of his porch. 
New Vurictics of Swect Potato. 
Mr. Peabody has been experimenting 
for several years with seedlings, with 
a view to produce improved varieties, 
and has so far succeeded that he has 
one that bears the same relation to 
other sweet potatoes that the Early 
Rose does to other common potatoes. 
He states that he has had potatoes fit 
for the table in six weeks from the 
time the vine appeared above ground. 
Mr. P. sent us samples of this potato, 
through Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
of this city, who have arranged to take 
the stock, and we give an engraving, 
showing its usual form of about half 
the actual size. Mr. P. proposed, on 
account of its having, when in perfec- 
tion, a light rose-tint, and also its earli- 
ness; to call it “ Early Rose,” but as 
that would be very likely to lead to 
confusion, he has adopted the sug- 
gestion to call it “Early Peabody.” 
Different Methods of Propagating. 
The usual method is to place the po- 
tatoes in a hot-bed, and cover them 
with a few inches of fine soil ; the buds 
will soon start,and form shoots; these, 
as they grow, make roots of their own, 
and when they are 8 inches to a foot 
long, and well rooted, the most forward 
ones are removed, and the others, not 
yet large enough, are allowed to grow 
on. It is customary to split the larger 
potatoes lengthwise, and lay them flat- 
side down in the bed. After the shoots 
appear, they should have the same care 
as other hot-bed plants, to prevent them 
growing weak and drawn up. These 
shoots, known in the Southern States as 


“draws” and “slips,” are at the North called 
“sets” or “plants.” Another method is by 
cuttings ; the strong vines from an early plant- 
ing, are cut into pieces about a foot long, and 
set out on ridges, for the late, or main crop; in 





NEW SWEET POTATO, “ KARLY PEABODY.”’ 


planting, two joints are left above the surface. 
The Yam varieties can only be propagated by 
these two methods, but for the Spanish varie- 


ties, a third is practised. 


good crop before frost. 
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eyes, to each piece, 
and the pieces are 
planted in the 
ridges where they 
are to grow. As 
soon as the ground 
gets warm, these 
buds push rapidly. 
Mr.Peabody prefers 
this method for his 
early crop, and finds 
that vines so raised 
will give him pota- 
toes fit for the table 
two or three weeks 
earlier than those 
from slips. Whether 
this will be found 
to be the case in 
northern localities, 
isa matter on which 
we shall experi- 
ment. The method 
of raising from cut- 
tings is only suited 
to warm climates. 
He planted cut- 


GUINEA-GRASS.—(Sorghum hlepense. )—See page 99. 


The potatoes 


Georgia, the potatoes are put into the 
hot-bed about March first, and the 
slips planted any time in April. Ip 
the climate of New York, the beds are 
started about the middle of April, 
and the plants set out from the first 
to the 20th of June. It is better to 
defer planting until the soil is wel] 
warmed and the weather settled, 
The Land and How toCultivate them, 
The sweet potato may be cultivated 
on any soil but a heavy one. We have 
seen fine crops on white sand that 
would blow into drifts with every 
heavy wind. Mr. Peabody says that 
he has never seen a sand-hill so poor, 
but what, with judicious manuring, it 
would bring a good crop; and that any 
soil which will produce a fair crop of 
corn, will produce one of sweet pota- 
toes, provided it isasandyloam. He 
says that he has known a crop in his 
county of 800 bushels of sweet pota- 
toes to the acre, upon land that would 
yield 50 bushels of corn, and was 
fertilized with 400 Ibs. of Peruvian 
Guano tothe acre. Mr. Peabody first 
thoroughly plows in the manure, and 
throws up ridges 24 feet apart with the 
plow. We prefer to not plow in the 
manure, but to place it on the surface 
and turn the ridges upon it, and these 
we make 84 to 4 feet from center to 
center. Mr. Peabody plants his pieces 
of the potato at 12 inches apart; we 
plant our slips at 15 inches apart in the 
ridge. The sides of the ridges and 
the spaces between them must be kept 
clear of weeds until the vines cover the 
ground. We move the vines once a 
week or so, to prevent them from 
= taking root; this is quickly done by 
means of a rake handle or other stick. 
Keeping the Potatoes during Winter, 





The potatoes are | Those who grow largely in the Northern 
placed in a moderate hot-beu, and in about two | States, have a house which can be kept heated 
weeks the buds, or eyes, will have pushed suf- | to a temperature of 60°. Small quantities may 
ficiently to show their position. 
are then cut up, leaving one or two buds, or 


be packed in cut straw, or in very dry sand, and 
be kept in a warm, dry place, such as a cellar, 








MANNER OF PROPAGATING.—(See page 102.) 


tings last year the first of August, and made a | in which isa furnace. Mr. P. keeps his in pits 
The time to commence | containing 50 to 75 bushels. He puts down a 
propagating will depend upon the locality. In| layer of potatoes, then a layer of dry sand, and 
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go on alternately, building up the heap in a py- 
ramidal form. Earth is put over the outside of 
the heap sufficiently thick to prevent freezing, 
and a roof or shelter of boards is built over it 
to shed rain. Stored in this manner, the pota- 
toes come out perfectly sound in the spring. 








occurring on the table-lands and water-courses, 
in some localities, in the greatest profusion. A 
number of years ago one of our subscribers in 
Colorado sent us specimens for determination, 
which proved to be this plant, and proposed to 
send us a root, which offer was gladly accepted. 





tive, and eminently desirable in cultivation. 
There is but one obstacle to its becoming popu- 
lar: its roots being quite too large for trans- 
portation, it must be raised from seeds, and the 
seedling plants are a long while in coming into 
flower. We have seedlings three years old, 





WINTER-BLOOMING BEGONIA.—(B, hydrocotylifolia.) 


Of course this would not answer for a cold 
climate. It is very important to the success of 
any method of keeping, that the potatoes be 
dug and handled with great care, as cuts or 
bruises induce decay. We place Mr. Peabody’s 
name as the author of the article, as it is essen- 
tially his, although, in compiling it from three 
different letters, we have used our own language, 
and while we give his facts, he is not responsi- 
ble for the manner in which they are presented. 
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The Slender-Leaved Ipomea. 

The traveler in the “ far West,” which in the’ 
present case we use for the country in and near 
the Rocky Mountains, however indifferent he 
may be to flowers in general, can not fail to 
notice the abundance and beauty of what ap- 
pears to be a bushy Morning-glory. The plant 
was first discovered in 1820, by Doct. James, 
the botanist of Maj. Long’s expedition, but his 
specimens were imperfect, and it was not de- 
termined until the plants collected by Fremont, 
in 1842, were reported upon by Doct. Torrey, 
who named it Ipomex leptophylla, which may 
be translated as the “ Slender-leaved Morning- 
Glory.” It appears to be more abundant than 
elsewhere in what is now the State of Colorado, 








The root at last came; it nearly filled an ordi- 


nary shoe-box, weighed 60 or 80 odd pounds, ‘ 


(we havé now forgotten which), and had the 
appearance of an enormous ruta-baga. A good- 
sized well was made in the garden, and the 
root planted, but the summer being wet, and 
the root badly bruised in its journey, instead of 
growing, it decayed. The friend who sent .it 
said that this was only a “medium-sized” 
specimen, the full-grown ones being too diffi- 
cult to dig. This root, and our subsequent ex- 
perience with the plant, made it very evident 
that it was very far from being an annual. 
Doct. James reported it as an annual, and Prof. 
Porter, as late as 1874, mentions it as “an- 
nual (?).” The root throws up numerous stems, 
two to three feet or more high; these produce 
a great many branches, some of which starting 
from the base, give the whole plant a dense, 
bush-like aspect. The very narrow leaves, from 
two to four inches long, acute at each end, are 
somewhat fleshy. The flowers, one to four to- 





gether on a short stalk, are from two to two- | 
| to find that many of those which are still 


and-a-half inches long, and of the shape given 
in the engraving, which shows a portion of a 
branch reduced in size. The bright, light pur- 
ple color of the flowers, their great abundance, 
and the delicacy of the foliage and stems, all 
combine to make the plant remarkably attrac- 


SLENDER-LEAVED 1PpOM@A.—(I. leptophylla.) 


that have shown no disposition to bloom, and 
we do not know how large the roots must be 
before flowers may be expected. This, how- 
ever, is an objection only to those impatient 
gardeners, who forego many good things that 
must have a year or two to grow and get ready 
before they will flower. This Ipomeea is well 
worth waiting for, and the root being perfectly 
hardy, it can be left in the ground to take its 
own time. Our plants have been in the open 
garden, near New York, for three winters, and 
there is a plant at the Botanic Garden at Cam- 
bridge, that has endured the wintets for some 
20 years without injury, and flowers every 
summer. We learn that Messrs. B. K. Bliss 
& Sons ‘have received the seeds of this plant, 
which are now offered for the first time. 
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Begonias and their Uses, 
Fasatenarers 
In looking over a list of Begonias, with the 
dates of their introduction, we were surprised 


far from common, have been in cultivation 
from 30 to 50 years, and some that -are 
figured and recommended in recent works, 
were known 25 years or more ago. It is enly 
within a comparatively few years that Begonias 
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have become well known; whether they were re- 
garded as of difficult cultivation, or the fashion had 
not set in their favor, we do not know, but while 
they were formerly only to be found in large col- 
lections, they have of late become exceedingly 
popular plants. There is scarcely any genus that 
affords plants suited to such a variety of uses. 
There is one set-cultivated for the beauty of its 
foliage only ; another for its brilliant winter-bloom- 
ing flowers ; another gives both ornamental foliage 
and pleasing flowers, and lastly, another group, all 
the foregoing being for the greenhouse, which 
affords most charming border or bedding plants. 
They present, also, a great variety in habit; some 
have very short stems and enormous foliage ; others 
grow two feet or more high, with small leaves ; 
some have a prostrate or half climbing habit, that 
fits them for use as basket plants, and then another 
with large tubers, which can be dried off and stored 
away, like a gladiolus bulb. Being natives of the 
warmer parts of America, some few being from the 
East Indies, we should not look among them for 
hardy plants, yet some of the tuberous-rooted kinds 
are hardy in England, and no doubt would be so in 
the warmer portions of our own country. Those 
who have greenhouses, find Begonjas most useful 
plants ; they possess two excellent qualities: they 
are propagated with ease, and they may be kept 
small or large, as one may wish; puta plant ina 
three-inch pot, and it will do its very best, and it 
can do no more in a six or eight-inch pot, except to 
be larger. The ease with which they are managed, 
and the great variety in their foliage and flowers, 
make them most valuable for greenhouse decora- 
tion. It is not necessary to enumerate species and 
varieties, as the catalogues do that. We give an 
engraving of a single leaf and flower stem of 
one which has afforded us much satisfaction for 
several winters, it being of the group that are orna- 
mental in both foliage and flower. It is Begonia 
hydrocotylifolia that is, with leaves like Hydrocotyle, 
and if one is astickler for English names for plants, 
he can say the ‘“‘Water-Pennywort-leaved Begonia.”’ 
Its rounded, fieshy leaves, are of a rich dark-green, 
are strongly veined above, and reddish beneath, 
and it would be desirable for these alone, but it 
throws up panicles of pinkish, sometimes almost 
white flowers, which are useful for cutting, and it 
keeps on doing so, as if it never would stop. 


Begonias for Window-Calture. 


Among the species and varieties cultivated by 
florists, to furnish cut-flowers in winter, are the 
B. fuchsioides, often called ‘Coral-drop,” with 
drooping, fuchsia-like, scarlet flowers, and its white 
variety, differing only in color; B. nitida, B. incar- 
nata superba, bright pink; B. Weltoniensis, with 
waxy pink flowers, and others. Most of these may 
be grown in a sunny window of a warm roon, if 
not over watered, and when well managed make 
charming window plants. But in size and bril- 
liancy, as well as in variety of coloring, the recent 


Hybrid Tuberous Begonias 


excel all others. These most charming novelties 
may be grown in pots for summer decoration of 
the greenhouse, or they may be turned out into the 
open border, either as single specimens, or massed 
as bedding plants. Some have flowers two to three 
inches in diameter, and are white, pink, orange, 
yellow and the most intense scarlet. New varieties 
are offered every year, and though still rather high 
in price (from 50c. to $1), are well worth all they 
cost, as they may be kept from year to year, and 
easily multiplied. Octopetala, Bolivensis, Sedeni, 
Sutherlandi, Vietchi, Frobeli, and Ne Plus Ultra, are 
a few among many of these charming plants. The 
seeds are offered for sale, but our experience with 
these has not been encouraging. Several years 
ago, when these Begonias were first offered, Messrs. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons sent us a few bulbs ; these gave 
so much satisfaction that, seeing the seeds offered 
abroad, we ordered some from one of the leading 
European seed-houses, who made a wonderful 
flourish about them in their catalogue ; we raised 
20 or more plants, and they were no doubt tuberous- 
begonias, for they seemed to run all to tuber; after 
keeping the plants in the greenhouse all through 











less than half an inch across—but we had a lovely 
lot of tubers. If any have fared better from seeds, 
we should like to know it, and who raised the seeds. 





How Flowers are Fertilized, 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 


ARTICLE XI.—THE GOOD OF CROSS-FERTILIZATION, 


a 


We argue that cross-fertilization must be a good | 


thiug because there is so much of it, because it is 
provided for in so many cases, and in such various 
ways. And, with our present ideas of how things 
go on in nature, we do not allow that this argument 
is much weakened by the fact that many flowers 
freely self-fertilize, and this may habitually occur 
in the very flowers which are evidently adapted for 
crossing. Cross-fertilization depends on outside 
agencies, and may fail, although it be the best 
thing. Self-fertilization is independent and surer, 
usually secures the immediate purpose well, even 
if not so good in the long run. To make an agri- 
cultural comparison, by self-fertilization we are 
most sure of a crop, by cross-fertilization we are 
more likely to have a long succession of good crops. 
The best compromise, on the whole, is made in 
flowers which cross-fertilize when duly served by 
insects or winds, and self-fertilize when they are 
not. That is a common case, and the flower we are 
going to consider is a good instance of it. 

The common Morning-Glory of our door-yards, 
(Ipomea purpurea), opens each flower for only one 
day. It opens over night, and on a bright day it 
closes and fades before the sun is high ; on a cloudy 
day it lingers longer. Bees and other flying insects 
freely visit these blossoms ; and the flower is adapt- 
ed for crossing, the stigma projecting beyond the 
anthers; but the crossing must be done in the 
course of a few hours, or not at all. Here is a great 
risk. ‘It might have been thought that it could 
not be fertilized without the aid of humble-bees, 
which often visit the flowers; but as the flowers 
grow older the stamens increase in length, and their 
anthers brush against the stigma, which thus re- 
ceives some pollen.’? This is from Mr. Darwin’s 
new book, from which we made quotations in our 
last article. There can be only six seeds to a flower, 
and Mr. Darwin found that self-fertilized flowers 
were nearly as prolific as the cross-fertilized. 

Now in cases like this, one may say that cross- 
fertilization is beneficial, and in the long run neces- 
sary; but how are you going to prove it? The 
theory is plausible; but facts are wanted for con- 
vincing. Mr. Darwin is not a man to go upon 


‘theory when facts are to be had. He carried on a 


series of experiments upon this very plant for a 
dozen years, and the details and discussion of the 
conclusions fill two chapters of his new book. 

He raised a stock of seedlings, all from one plant, 
and when they blossomed, he close-fertilized one 
set, and cross-fertilized another. The seeds of the 
two sets were saved separately, and were allowed 
to germinate on damp sand. Whenever one seed 
of each set germinated at the same time, he took 
the pair which thus had an even start, planted the 
two on opposite sides of the same small pot, gave 
them equal exposure to light, and equal watering, 
stuck in a similar rod for each to climb on; and as 
soon as one of the pair reached the top of the rod, 
both were measured. Parallel experiments were 
made with a number of such pairs inthe same pot, 
the close-fertilized on one side, the cross-fertilized 
on the other, and the maximum growths measured ; 
but the single pairs were mainly relied on. The 
upshot was, that all the crossed plants attained a 
greater height than their antagonists, and that the 
average height of the, six crossed plants was 86 
inches, while that of the six self-fertilized was 
65**/,5, inches. That is the crossed were to the self- 
fertilized, in vigor of growth, as 100 to 76. 

The course of experiments was continued for ten 
generations. Flowers of the crossed plants of this 
first generation, were crossed by pollen of other 
plants of the same generation ; and flowers of these 
had an advantage, and the diminution of fertility 











| summer and winter, they were put out to flower. | in the self-fertilized generations, showed itself in 
Every one produced a miserable little white flower, | 


the lesser size of the anthers, smaller quantity of 
pollen, and at length in disposition to monstrosity, 

Trial was made of cross-breeding between differ. 
ent flowers of the same plant. But this appeared 
to give no advantage over self-fertilization. Tria} 
was made of wider cross-breeding than that of the 
ten generations intercrossed between near brethren, 
A Morning-Glory was raised from seed which grew 
in a distant town, and when its pollen was used for 
the cross, the plants resulting from the union were 
extraordinarily vigorous. When crossed with some 
of the ninth generation of the continuously crogs- 
bred, the resulting seedlings were ‘‘as superior in 
hight, and almost as superior in fertility to the again 
inter-crossed plants, as these were to seedlings 
from self-fertilized plants of the corresponding 
generation. 

This generally held true in other species of plants, 
It shows in a striking way that cross-fertilization ig 
beneficial, while it has also been shown that the 
mere crossing of different flowers does little, if any, 
good. The reason why cross-fertilization is benefi- 
cial now begins to appear. We will present Mr, 
Darwin’s view of it in the next article. 
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A Useful Method of Propagating Plants, 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 





a coe 
Something Important to Florists—Useful to 
Amateurs -An Easy and Sure Method, 


A good many years ago, we published a method of 
propagating Geraniums, that we believe originated 
with us, and which we called, for want of a better 
term, “ Layering inthe Air.” It consisted in tongu- 
ing the shoot to be used as a cutting half through 
with a knife, as in the ordinary layerirg ; the shoot 
so treated formed granulations, or “callus,” on 
the cut surface, and was in a condition to form 
roots immediately on being detached and put into 
the earth.—Like many other useful practices, this 
was abandoned or forgotten by us, until last fall, 
when we saw that, owing to the unusual dry sum- 
mer, our stock plants of many of our finest orna- 
mental-leaved Geraniums, and other plants of like 
character, was so apparently lacking in vigor, that 
to detach cuttings in the ordinary way of propaga- 
tion, would probably not only result in the loss of 
the cuttings, but be of great injury to the “stock 
plants ’’ themselves, by so denuding them of leafy 
shoots in their then weak condition. Here we again 
bethought ourselves of our long forgotten plan of 


“Layering in the Air,’ 


but this time we improved upon the former way of 
doing it. Instead of tonguing the shoot to be used 
for a cutting, as before, it was merely snapped short 
off, at a point where the condition of the shoot or 
slip would make it hang on to the plant, by the 
merest shred of bark, as shown in the engraving on 
page 100. Slight as this strip of bark appears to 
be, it is sufficient to sustain the cutting, without 
any material injury from wilting, until it forms the 
“callus,” or granulated condition, which usually 
precedes the formation of roots. The cutting, or 
slip, may be detached in from § to 12 days, after it 
has been broken in the manner described ; and then 
potted in 2 or3 inch pots. If watered and shaded 
rather less than required by ordinary cuttings, it 
will form roots in 8 or 12 days more, and not one in 
a hundred will fail, even of plants of the Tricolor 
Geraniums, which we all know are difficult to root 
under the ordinary modes of propagation, particu- 
larly in hot weather. We last fall propagated in 
this way nearly 10,000 plants of the Tricolor class, 
with a loss of one per cent; had we adopted the 
ordinary method, even with the plants in good con- 
dition,—our experience has been that a loss of at 
least 50 per cent might have been expected. 


Useful for a Variety of Plants. 


This plan is applicable to many other plants as 
well as Geraniums; we are now using it with ex- 
cellent success on the new double Poinsetta. The 
following plants may be also propagated with great 
certainty by this method, using the young unripen- 
ed shoots: Abutilon, Begonias, Carnations, Helio- 
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Oleander, and cropping it with potatoes ; the sward was heavy, 


f all kinds, together with nearly all kinds 
of a half woody or succulent character.—Besides 
the absolute certainty of having the cuttings root 
by this method, it has another most important ad- 
vantage: All propagators know that many kinds of 
plants when cut back for cuttings, become weaken- 
ed, so much that, if not carefully handled, they 
may die; also that if two or three crops of ree 
are taken off as they grow, the “ stock plant ’’ be- 
comes permanently injured. By this method of 
preaking the slip, so that it hangs by a shred to the 
parent plant, the roots have to use their functions 
for its support nearly the same as if it remained en- 
tirely attached to the plant. This results, exactly 
as we Wish, in causing the parent plant to strike out 
shoots below the broken slip, and these again, in 
their turn, can be so treated.—We are using this 
method of propagating this winter on all such 
plants as we wish to make the most of, and with 
satisfactory results.—I may say that, in certain con- 
ditions of the shoot, instead of snapping it will 
“knee”? or bend only; in such cases, it will be 
necessary to slip it two-thirds through with a knife, 
but in most instances it w‘ll snap and hang by the 
shred of bark, which is the best condition. 


rapiums 0 








Changing the Bearing Year of Orchards. 


Last year apples were so abundant that, in some 
localities, they would not pay for handling, and 
large quantities were left to decay where they fell. 
In view of the fact that a year of excess and low 
prices, is followed by one of scarcity and high 
prices, inquiries have come to us in such numbers, 
as show that many are considering the practicabili- 
ty of changing this state of affairs. It is an en- 
couraging sign that farmers are induced to think 
about their orchard at all, for asa general thing 
there is no part of their belongings so neglected as 
this. Trees are set, but it is looked upon rather as 
a waste of land, so the orchard must be cropped, 
and while no other part of the farm is expected to 
do it, that occupied by the orchard must yield two 
crops. The cause of all trouble with fruit trees, 
whether of failure altogether, or occasional exces- 
sive bearing, and the rest, may be summed up in 
one word—neglect. We now confine our remarks 
to the present trouble, and to answering the vari- 
ous inquiries about alternate bearing. The apple 
tree left to itself, will generally bear such an abun- 
dant crop that it requires another year, and some- 
times longer, to recuperate, and accumulate suffi- 
cient nutriment to form buds and nourish another 
crop. This tendency is very marked in some lead- 
ing varieties, and as it has been going on for many 
years, the habit has become fixed, and when we 
propagate these varieties, the young trees start with 
that as one of their pecutiarities, in which they 
have been educated, so to speak. Itis well known 
that this tendency is much more marked in some 
varieties than in others, and while some naturally 
fall into alternate bearing, others resist it, and will, 
if they have a fair chance, give a crop of fruit every 
year. This is a character to which little attention 
has been given by our pomologists; they state if a 
tree comes into bearing early,—or if it is an abun- 
dant or shy bearer, but its tendency to annual or 
biennial bearing is rarely recorded, while it is 
one of the most important qualities. Varieties 
that naturally bear annually, may be converted into 
biennial bearers by starvation ; planted, as they of- 
ten are on poor soil, and robbed of their nutriment 
by another crop, the trees cannot get food enough 
to enable them to carry even a small crop every year, 
and they are forced into alternate bearing. The 
practical question is, how can trees that now bear 
excessively one year and nothing the next, be made 
to bear moderately every year. So far as the altcr- 
nate bearing is due to the poverty of the soil, the 
remedy is evident, and no doubt would be, with 
many varieties, sufficient. 


Will Manuring Help? 


Our correspondent, ‘‘ Connecticut,” in writing us, 
says: ‘‘I once knew an old apple tree, an inveter- 





and in its decay enriched the ground, and besides 
this, the potatoes were well manured. But the ma- 
nuring was not continued beyond one season, and 
the tree in a few years relapsed into its old ways.” 
—We agree with our correspondent that fertilizing 
the orchard will help, and in some cases be all that 
is required, but that it will break up the biennial 
habit where it has been fixed through many gener- 
ations, we do not believe. Its tendency will be to 
strengthen it by making the crop on the bearing 
year aJl the more excessive. In such cases nothing 
will break up the habit but the removal of a large 
portion of the fruit on the year of abundance, 


Will it Pay to Thin the Fruit? 


That this severe thinning will change the bearing 
year there ig sufficient testimony, but there is one 
point on which we lack evidence—will it pay? If 
any of our friends have tried thinning to induce an- 
nual bearing, or to reverse the bearing year on full 
grown trees, we ask in behalf of many inquirers 
that they will give their results. With young or- 
chards, just coming into bearing, the case is very 
different, and whoever will take the pains, and give 
the young trees the needed care, can make their or- 
chard bear annually. The education of the trees 
must begin with their first fruiting, as the first ex- 
cessive crop, though small in itself, starts the tree 
on the wrong track. When the trees are young, 
the quantity of fruit to be removed is small, and 
all within reach. Of course the cultivation of the 
soil must not be neglected, but a healthy growth 
maintained. Whoever will start right with his or- 
chard, and treat it fairly, will have no reason to 
complain. Among the varieties of apples that are 
naturally annual bearers, though they may be 
starved into bearing biennially, or not at all, are 
Vandevere ; Sops of Wine; Grimes’ Golden, a com- 
paratively new apple of great excellence; Milam; 
Minklers’; Rawles’ Janet, for the south; Benoni; 
Hubbardston Nonsuch: Domine; Higby Sweet, 
and English Sweet (Ramsdell’s Sweet at the south). 
If any of our fruit growers can add to this list of 
annual bearers, we hope they will do so. 
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A Lar@g Catapium.—No matter what name 
botanists may fix upon, Colocasia, Arum, or Alocasia 
for the enormous aroid now so much planted for 
its fine, large ornamental foliage, Cxladium esculen- 
tum is firmly fixed as a popularname. We thought 
we had grown fine specimens ourselves, but all that 
we have had or seen, are pigmies when compared 
t> one raised by Mrs. A. T. Johnson, Des Moines, 
Iowa. She sends a photograph of her plant as 
grown last summer, which is the third year, since 
she first had the bulb-like root from Peter Hender- 
son & Co. The leaves come very near to the top 
of the bay-window, and are a little over nine feet 
inhight! We do not wonder that it was the ad- 
miration of the hundreds who came to see it, and 
doubt if in its home, in the Islands of the Pacific, 
it eve. sttained to anything like this. 
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Tue Pyracanta Toorn.—This is not, as some 
have supposed, a native of our Southern States, 
though it is occasionally found growing wild there. 
It is from Southern Europe, and having been long 
in cultivation, its seeds have been distributed by 
birds, and it is naturalized to some extent. Itis a 
servicable and most beautiful hedge plant, but its 
ordinary form, with red berries, can not be depend- 
ed upon as thoroughly hardy in the climate of New 
York. It sometimes happens that a variety of a 
plant is more hardy than its norma] form, and the 
Pyracanth is an instance of this. The so-called 
white-fruited (but really yellowish) variety is much 
more hardy, and may be safely planted in a more 
severe climate than that of New York. Where it 
is hardy, as it is in Virginia and southward, nothing 
can be finer than the red-berried form, as the fruit 
is exceedingly brilliant in winter, but those living 
farther north must be content with less showy fruit. 
Both bear cutting well, and form a compact hedge. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
Learning the Use of Books. 


There ure great readers, and there are industrious 
students, who have never really learned the right 
use of books. Most people read. to be amused, or 
soothed, or entertained in some way, not for the 
sake of instruction. They want a new sensation 
rather than new ideas. It is a good thing to be 
amused and soothed, when we have need of such 
recreation, but a habit of reading merely for pleas- 
ure is, what I think an improper habit. Books 
should be used in such a way, as to assist our 
growth in wisdom, in goodness, and usefulness. 
The student who crams himself with facts and 
formulas, which he does not mentally digest and 
assimilate, not from a genuine love of knowledge, 
but simply to satisfy his greed for. mental posses- 
sions, or his ambition to outstrip others, hinders 
rather than helps forward his intellectual growth. 
We learn from books, to be sure, but these are on- 
ly secondary means of knowledge. Whatever we 
learn by our own investigation and observation is 
far more available and profitable to us personally, 
than what we get from other people’s reports and 
views, contained in books, These reports and 
views are generally useful to us in proportion as we 
are able to judge of them by our own experience. 

It seems to me that children are often greatly 
wronged by teaching them to read too young, be- 
fore they have been encouraged to observe and in- 
quire into what they see about them. A child who 
learns to read early and easily, is apt to become a 
gluttonous reader, rather than a good student. If 
it has no direction, but has a free run among story 
books and periodicals, it is.apt to fall into a kind 
of literary dissipation. Its books may have a good 
moral tone, but it reads so rapidly, and so much, 
that no strong impression is made by any one book. 
Such reading may keep a child out of worse mis- 
chief, but it certainly keeps it out of greater bene- 
fits. For while it sits and reads, and reads, in a 
way to gratify an indolent or thoughtless mamma, 
who hates to be bothered by her child’s questions 
and desire for ‘something to do,’’ the faculties of 
observation and comparison, and the instincts for 
activity, which ought now to be getting such nat- 
ural gratification, as would help forward the sym- 
metrical development of both body and mind— 
these are lulled, and in time become dwarfed by in- 
activity. The “goodish” literature for babies, 
served up so abundantly on all sides, is a *‘sooth- 
ing syrup,” which proves disastrous in the end. 
When children are learning to read, it seems neces- 
sary that they should be supplied with some easy 
reading, easy to understand, as well as easy to pro- 
nounce. This reading should be attractive, but not 
sensational. The children’s department in some 
of our best papers comes under the ban of “sen- 
sational,’’ and should be indulged in very sparing- 
ly. Wecan not begin too early to guard the de- 
veloping taste for reading. Children can.enjoy and 
profit by reading, which is usually thought to be 
beyond their years, if it is read to them by an ap- 
preciative reader. In the ‘‘ Record of a School ””— 
Mr. Alcott’s school of over forty years ago, report- 
ed by Miss E. P. Peabody, who was then his as- 
sistant, and republished within a few years at the 
request of Miss Louisa Alcott, who wished her 
father to have the credit for some of the “ Plum- 
field modes of teaching and disciplining, related 
by her in “ Little Nan ’’—in this book I find ideas 
about reading to children and children’s books, 
which my own experience confirms. Mr. Alcott 
thought it very important that the reading exer- 
cises of children should be such as would impress 
their minds and touch their hearts, and this benefit 
he set far above the mere learning to pronounce 
distinctly, and to “ mind the stops.”” He was some- 
times accused of not trying to teach the children 
to read well, because he devoted so large a part of 
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the reading lesson to drawing out their ideas of the 
little they read, and to conservation suggested by 
the reading. But he believed that children so 
taught ‘became in the end far better readers, be- 
cause more appreciative, than those drilled mostly 
on rules of articulation, emphasis, etc. Miss Pea- 
body wrote thus of it in her “ Record”: ‘It will 
probably, however, be difficu.t to find children who 
know so well how to use a book, when they are 
eight years old, as those who have been taught on 
his method, which never allows a single step to be 
taken, in any stage of the process, without a deal 
of thinking on the part of the child. Perhaps a gen- 
eral adoption of Mr. Alcott’s ideas on this subject 
wou'd lead to some check upon the habits of su- 
perficial reading, which do so much to counter- 
balance all the advantages arising from our pro- 
fusion of books.” 

Mr. Alcott thought that every book read should 
be an event to the child ; and all his plans of teach- 
ing kept steadily in view the object of making 
books “live, breathe, and speak;’’ and he con- 
sidered the “glib” reading in some schools an 
actual hindrance to his purpose. When a child 
brings home froni the Sunday School two or three 
little goodish books, which it devours on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, then reads the books taken 
out by its brothers and sisters, then borrows its 
playmates’ library books, and reads tbem, and fills 
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up the remaining leisure week-day hours with news- 
paper stories—is each book read likely to be ‘‘an 
event in its life?’’ It might go farther, and fare 
worse, for Sunday-school books, while sometimes 
trashy, are never immoral, and some of them would 
have an excellent effect, if there were not so many 
of them following in such rapid succession. 

Mr. Alcott thought that the best reading which 
children could do for themselves, in the early 
stages of their education, could not supersede the 
necessity of reading aloud to them, so that they 
might early be put in possession of the thoughts of 
genius, and be made to sympathize in the feelings 
inspired by their master works, and also have their 
tastes formed on their highest model. He was al- 
ways on the search for books which he would like 
to read to his school, but though children’s books 
were plenty, he could find few that answered his 
purpose. He read aloud mostly from the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Spencer’s Fairy Queens, Krum- 
macher’s Parables, ‘‘ The Story without an End,” 
and Miss Edgeworth’s Stories. 

My own children, like most others I suppose, are 
very glad to have mamma read to them, and I am 
sorry when my days are so crowded with tasks that 
there is little or no opportunity for this. I have 
just finished the last chapters of ‘“‘ Hiawatha,” and 
even the little girl of five enjoyed the daily por- 
tions, and derived some benefit no doubt, though 
she usually ran for a volume of the “ Nursery,” 
when I laid down Longfellow’s poems, and asked 

¢ to read something now for herand baby. “ Hi- 


stead,’’ an excellent story of the early Indian wars, 
which suited our necessities well after the ‘ Peter 
and Polly’? Centennial story of the Revolution, 
which in turn followed delightfully the completion 
of Higginson’s ‘‘ Young Folk’s History of the 
United States.””> But what we most need, perhaps, 
is not entertaining reading, or that which simply 
serves toinform the mind, but books which will 
have the effect of noble, well-bred companions up- 
on our children. We can not choose their com- 
panions, as a general thing, but we ought to do our 
best to choose their books judiciously. In this re- 
spect there is a decided advantage in postponing 
the teaching of reading, until children are at least 
six years of age, provided they can have employ- 
ment adapted to their stage of progress, and pro- 
vided some one can attend to their questions, and 
read with them. 
Plated Knives. 

Here is what a reader of the American Agricultur- 
ist says to me, and through me to you, about labor- 
saving : ‘‘ You seem interested in all means of say- 
ing labor. Why don’t you mention plated knives ? 
The use of silver-plated forks is now very common, 
but these do not prevent the necessity of a daily 
use of the scouring apparatus. When I do my own 
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awatha’’ followed naturally after ‘Good Old 





work, the scouring business is very tedious. I 
know it does not take much time, but that is the 
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trouble with most all of our work, It takes but a 
few minutes to co this and a few minutes to do 
that, and so the whole day goes, unless one looks 
sharp after all these little things. So when I had 
occasion to buy a new set of knives, I got the sil- 
ver-plated ones. I had no opportunity for choice, 
but got such as I could, and I don’t know whether 
these are as good as they should be for the price— 
two dollars for half a dozen—but they have done 
duty daily for more than a year, and are about as 
good as new, though usually washed by one of my 
little girls, who sometimes lets them lie wet or dirty 
much longer than I consider good for them. These 
plated knives are a great relief to to me, and astep 
in the right direction Iam sure. I don’t know but 
my neighbors think me a little ‘stuck up,’’ for 
most of them use steel knives and forks. More 
likely they smile at what they may consider the 
incongruity of the thing, for my furniture is all 
very plain and cheap, and my dishes are old and 
nicked,” and not all of the same pattern, and, as 
you may suppose from these admissions, we arc 
quite poor. My relatives thought me rather foolish 
to get such knives, for they thought I might have 
my little girls scour the stec]l knives. But the 
children are too small to wash the dishes without 
kneeling in a chair or standing on a stool, and I find 
the task of training them todo such chores a rather 
difficult one. When they tried to scour the knives 
they made some litter which I did not like to trust 
them to clear up, and altogether the knife scouring 
business was rather trying toourtempers. I know 
that trials are good for us, but I have so many that 
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I do not need to go in the way of any needlegs 
ones. The old steel knives still do duty for cook- 
ing use, and for scraping sticky dishes, but I never 
scour those. If I did, of course half the advantage 
derived from using plated knives would be lost, 

Aunt T. expostulated with me. She thought I 
ought not to let my little girls grow familiar With 
the notion that they might let knives go black. I 
told her we must draw the line somewhere, and 
just where it should be was a matter of taste per- 
haps. I told her I had discovered.that acids would 
take the black off from my frying-pan, and leave it 
like a polished knife, but when I had washed and 
wiped it as clean as I could, I was content to put it 
away without scouring, though I knew it could be 
made bright as steel. And so of-my tin-ware, | 
let it go quite dim after it has become so by much 
use, contenting myself by such cleansing as soap 
and hot water can give, without the use of sands 
and polishing materials, which would restore its 
If I can do all that, I can let 
my cooking knives go unscoured. If they were 
ever so bright when I began to stir potato warming 
in the spider with them, they would be black before 
the food was cooked, and for this reason I use my 
plated knives for peeling or stirring fruit or such 
food as acts quickly and strongly upon iron. You 
now have my “‘ideas’’ on the subject of plated 
knives and forks—only perhaps the most important 
idea of all is, that by saving a little time, and a lit- 
tle strength, and a little patience, by the substi- 
tution of plated for steel knives, I think 1 have 
gained a little time, and a little strength, and a lit- 
tle patience for the benefit of my family.” 
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A Conveniently Arranged Pantry. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES 00., N. ¥. 

In houses of the old style there was either no 
pantry at all, the kitchen being furnished with a 
dresser and shelves, or it was merely a small closet 
to hold the articles in less common use. In modern 
houses the pantry is next in importance to the 
kitchen, and it should be so arranged as to accom- 
modate all the appliances used in cookery, as well as 
the china, glass-ware, cutlery, and other articles for 
the table. In arranging a plan for building, the 
pantry should receive careful consideration, as next 
in importance to the kitchen; it should be suf- 
ficiently roomy, open into both the dining-room and 
the kitchen, and in order to “‘ save steps,”’ should be 
as convenient to the range or cooking-stove, as 
circumstances will allow. The accompanying en- 
graving represents a portion of the interior of a 
pantry that has been found to be convenient, as it 
allows the articles in common use to be got at 
handily, while those in less frequent demand are 
kept free from dust. The window is situated near 
one corner, and the shelves are so arranged, as to 
not obstruct the light from it. The shelves, B, B, 
2% feet from the floor, are 2 feet or more in width, 
and project about 3 inches beyond the closets and 
drawers below ; these are used for molding and pre- 
paring pastry, and such other work, as may be most 
conveniently done here. The shelves at the left of 
the window are for the china and other table fur- 
niture in every-day use. Hooks should be placed 
upon the wall at the right of the window, for such 
articles as are required in the work done on the 
bench. The pantry is fitted up with an abundance of 
drawers and closets, of which it is hardly possible to 
have too many ; the upper closets are for the nicer 
china and glass, while the lower ones serve to hold 
pans and other cooking utensils in less frequent 
use. The drawers are for table-linen, and the many 
uses the housekeeper will find for them. If pos- 
sible, the window should be on the north side, but 
in any case it should have blinds for shade, and a 
wire gauze or other screen to keep out flies. 





“BastTLaAKe FourNITURE.’’—‘‘ Mrs. A. T. C.,” 
Ingham Co., Mich., sees occasional references in 
papers and magazines to ‘‘ Eastlake Furniture,” 
and would like to know about it. Within a few 
years there has been a tendency to reform the style 
of house-furnishing in England, to substitute solid- 
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ity for sham, and real excellence for show. For- 
tunately this reform has extended to this country, 
and nowhere is it more needed, as nothing can be 
in worse taste and more unhome-like than the 
gaudy fittings and furnishings of the homes of some 
of our wealthy people. As Mr. Charles Eastlake is 
one of the prominent advocates of this sensible 


AN “EASTLAKE”? TABLE, 


movement, and has written a book on the subject, 
his name has become intimately associated with it, 
and the makers of furniture, etc., commend their 
wares by calling them in ‘‘ Eastlake style,” or 
‘‘Rastlake patterns.”” In our modern furniture, a 
table for example, we have a foundation of pine, 
put together mostly with glue ; this is covered with 
a thin veneer of mahogany, walnut, or other wood, 
and ornamented with carvings, which may mean 
something or nothing, and which are glued to the 
work. Ina few years the pine framework warps 
and shrinks out of shape, the veneer peels, the 
carving gets chipped, and the whole becomes 
“shabby genteel.” Eastlake and his associates 
would have the table honest, and be throughout 
what it appears to be on the surface, hence the table 
is made solid ; if a costly wood can be afforded— 
well; if not, take a cheaper wood, but let the table 
be just what it pretends to be; if braces or bars 
are needed for strength, let these show, and indi- 
cate why they are used; and if ornament is desir- 
able, let it be worked in the material, and not glued 
on. Atable of this kind wil] Jast, and may serve 
for several generations. Finding that our ancestors 
of afew centuries ago understood the matter of 
furniture better than our cabinet makers of the 
present, Eastlake and the others reproduce many 
of the styles of by-gone times, and with some deal- 
ers ‘‘ Eastlake’ is used for antique. But the mat- 
ter does not depend so much upon antiquity of 
style, as solidity, honesty, and appropriateness. To 
illustrate the matter, which we can not treat more 
in full at present, though heartily in favor of the 
reform, we give an engraving of a table which a 
furniture dealer would call an “ Eastlake pattern.” 
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BucKWHEAT CAKEs.—‘' Mrs. B. 8.’ is troubled 
because her cakes will not brown. The addition of 
a little molasses will remedy the trouble—try a 
table-spoonful to a quart of batter. Much depends 
upon the cooking. Many have the griddle too cool, 
and the cakes are dried rather than cooked. It is 
useless to expect light and good cakes wnless the 
griddle is hot enough to puff them up at once. 


Wuat 1s A Satmi ?—“ Mrs. W. J.” The regular 
“ salmi”’ of French cookery, is a sort of stew made 
from the remains of game. The meat is all care- 
fully cut from the bones, and these are pounded 
into small bits and cooked to make a gravy or sauce. 
The bones are strained out, the sauce variously 
seasoned—usually wine added—and then the bits 
of meat warmed upinit. In our restaurantsa very 
indefinite mixture, and a not very delicate one, is 
served under the high sounding name of salmi. If 
you made it at home, you would call it a stew or a 
hash, as there was more or less gravy with it. 
Very good it is when properly made at home, and 
served on slices of toast as a breakfast dish. 


CRroQUETTES—RICE DITTO.—‘* Mrs. M. E. B.”’ 
There is no reason why any housekeeper (or other) 
should be “‘ almost ashamed to ask ” about anything 

















that she does not know. If your neighbor calls 
this article of cookery akro-kay, she is wrong. That 
is the proper pronunciation of Croquet, the game, 
but according to the rules of French pronunciation, 
the final ein Croquette causes the t to have its full 
sound, and the name is kro-ket.—To make them of 
rice, The rice may be boiled for the purpose, or 
cold boiled rice may be used. To two 
cupfuls of this add three well beaten 
eggs, and work together; if not suf- 
ciently adhesive to make into rolls, add 
a little flour, but only enough to make 
the rice stick together; season with 
salt; make into rolls, or mold, roll in 
flour, dip in egg and powdered cracker, 
and fry, as directed last month on page 
48. These are intended to be served at 
dinner, in place of vegetables. If 
wished for dessert—and they make an 
excellent one—add to the above quan- 
tity two table-spoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, and flavor with extract of lemon, 
vanilla, or whatever may be preferred. Sift fine 
sugar on them when served; some use a sweet sauce. 


An APPLE MERINGUE.—This isa delicate, quite 
showy dish, easy to make, and good when it is done. 
It needs good apples, that is, those with a spright- 
ly flavor; pare, quarter, and remove the cores; 
stew in a bright tin or enameled sauce-pan, with 
sugar to taste, and a little cinnamon; as soon as the 
apples are done through, having kept the quarters 
as whole as possible, turn them into a pudding-dish, 
being careful not to break them up. While the ap- 
ples are cooking, get the meringue (pronounce it 
always mee-rang) ready. Fora moderate sized dish, 
use the whites of four eggs, beaten to a firm froth, 
four ounces of sugar, and flavor with lemon; 
spread this over the apples in the dish, set the dish 
in the oven, and bake until the surface is well and 











My plan is to saw a squash in half, clean out the 
seeds, etc., then place open end down in a pan 
containing an inch or so of boiling water, placing 
small slips of wood or thick wire underneath them, 
so that the edge will not burn on the pan. Let it 
steam until thoroughly tender. The flesh of the 
squash is then easily scraped out with a spoon, and 
run through a colander, if thought desirable, 
though it is not necessary, there being no hard 
Jumps in it. By this plan none of the aroma of the 
squash is lost, while it greatly reduces the labor of 
preparation. Another plan is to take the two 
halves after cleaning from seeds, etc., join them 
together, and bind firmly with twine, and place in 
tee oven to bake until tender. There is little, if 
any difference in the result, but I give the prefer- 
ence to the first method as being much the easiest. 








BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


“Alice” writes that she would like to know about 
THE CUTTLE-FISH 

which she gives to her canary bird; she evidently thinks, 
as do many others, that it is some kind of a dried fish. 
In the stores it.is called Cuttle-fish bone, but it is not 
properly a bone, but it is really the shell of the cuttle, 
fish, and when I tell you that the cuttle-fish is not a fish, 
you will begin to think that the names are very much 
mixed. The cuttle-fish is closely related to the animals 
usually called ‘‘shell-fish,” such as clams, oysters, mus- 
sels, and the like; indeed it belongs to a division of 
these, which have long feelers, or bodies that help 
them to move about, arranged on their head, hence the 
class of animals is called cephalopods—a rather big word 
for youngsters—but when you know that it is from the 
Greck words for head ard foot, and that it describes the 
peculiar form of these animals, it will perhaps not seem 
too big a word. The naturalists call the cuttle-fish Sepia, 





THE CUTTLE-FISH AND CUTTLE-FISH BONE. 


evenly browned. Serve hot for dessert, but some 
prefer to let it get cold and eat it with cream. 

To PREPARE Squash FoR Pres.—[The following 
comes from “B. L. J.,’? Burlington Co. The 
method is well suited to the Hubbard and other 
hard-shelled, long keeping squashes, and is equally 
useful for preparing squash for the table. Ep.] 





and there are 30 or more different kinds found in the sea, 
in all parts of the world; the portrait of the cuttle-fish 
here shown will give you a better idea of how they look 
than a long description. You see that it has a bag-like 
body, with a sort of wing on each side; the round place 
near the top is the mouth, and around this are 10 arms 
or feet, of which two are much longer than the rest. and 
all have little suckers upon them, which allow the animal 
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to hold very fast to anything it catches, or toa rock if it 
wishes. The cuttle-fish has a shell to strengthen its soft 
body, but strangely enough, carries it inside; and this 
shell is what is known as cuttle-fish bone. It is very 
light indeed, and if you examine it carefully you will 
see that it is made up of the most delicate sittle plates of 
bony matter. The cuttle-fishes walk along on the bot- 
tom by their many feet or feelers, and when they swim 
they go backwards. Their swimming is done in a very 
droll manner, they take water into their bodies, and send 
it out in a stream with great force, and thus push them- 
selves, hind foremost, through the water. Another 
strange thing about them is, that they always carry a bag 
of ink with them, and when chased by a large fish, they 
throw out some of this inky matter, and so cloud the 
water that their enemy can not see them. This color- 
ing matter, dried and made into cakes, is cailed sepia, 
and is used in makings water-color drawings; it has a 
fine, rich, brown tint. The cuttle-fish bone of the shops 
is mostly picked up on the shores of the Mediterranean 
sea, where it washes ashore from the animals which die, 
or which are killed by theirenemies. The cuttle-bone is 
put into bird cages because the birds like to rub their 
bills against some such substance, and being, like other 
shells, mostly composed of lime, it furnishes them with 
this, which, like all other birds, they need to form the 
shells to their eggs. The powdered bone is sometimes 
used for tooth-powder, and it has been used to polish 
metals. The bone at the right hand of the engraving is 
about half the usuai size; but there is a cuttle-fish in 
the China seas that hasa bone a foot anda half long. 
.-..Lam always glad when parents take an interest in 
these boys and girls columns, as many of them do. The 
mother of some of our boys and girls sends me 
THE NEST OF A BALTIMORE ORIOLE, 

and I give an engraving here, to show you what it is 
like. No doubt that most of you, who live in the coun- 





AN ORIOLE OR HANG-BIRD’S NEST. 


try, know the bird, and from the way in which it’ hangs 
its bag-like nest, you knowit as the “ Hang-bird.” It 
is one of our most brilliant birds, being orange and 
black in color, and it is sometimes called the ‘ Golden 
Robin.” Its nest is often seen hung to the ends of the 
slender branches of some tall tree. I am always glad 
when I see one of these nests, to know that it is beyond tlie 
reach of thoughtless boys, and rascally cats, as it is put 
where neither can get at it. The bird is a very useful 
one, as it is very fond of caterpillars. Butit is the nest 
rather than the bird that I would now talk about. The 
nest is built of any stringy bark, strings, tow, wool, 
coarse grass, or any strong materials the bird can get. 
The bark of several of our large herbs, such as the 
milk-weed, is very strong, like flax, and this the bird 
uses especially for fastening the nest to the twigs of the 
tree. It works as if it knew that this part must support 
the whole weight of the nest, eggs, and young, besides 
its own, and puts here the very strongest stuff it can find. 
The pair who built this nest, for both birds work at it,. 
were very Incky,:they had found a strong cord or iwine, 
several feet, if not yards long, which was used for fast- 
ening the nest to the tree, and most curiously was it 
made fast. The string being long, after it had served to 
secure the nest properly, was carricd all through the nest, 
the same string rnnning around in various directions, 








and woven in and out, in a manner that looked as if they 
meant to make the best use of the precious string, as no 
doubt they did.. We thank the lady for the nest, as it is 
areal curiosity. I hope if any of you see the orioles next 
spring—they come around early in May—that you will 
recollect this nest, and put an abundance of bits of waste 
string, and narroWv strips of cloth, where the birds will 
find them, and you muy be sure that they will be worked 
into the nest. We cuitivate so much land, that the ma- 
terials the oricles need for building are becoming scarce, 
and it is only fair that we should give them strings and 
such things for their nests, to pay for the good they do 
in keeping the caterpillars from injuring the fruit trees. 
ANOTHER CHRYSALIS 
comes from Master Paul, at Rome, Ga. ; he is only 8 years 
old, yet notices insects, and gets his father to send a spe- 
cimen he has found, and to write asking what it is, *‘ and 
what it will make.”’ It is the chrysalis or cocoon of the 
Cecropia moth; it was a large green caterpillar, with 
large red and yellow warts that have black bristles on 
them ; it lives on apple and other trees, and in Septem- 
ber goes to bed for the winter in the shape in which you 
found it. Had you kept this in the house until spring, 
you would have heen surprised some day, to find a very 
large moth—perhaps you would call it butterfly—and the 
cocoon empty. You would find it difficult to belicve 
that so large a fellow, with its wings spreading six inch- 
es, could -have come out of so small a place. The wings 
are folded up very closely, and it takes the moth, when it 
first comes ont, a long time to stretch and dry its wings. 
If Pan] finds another he can put it away in a cool room 
and forget all about it, until the appearance of the moth 
reminds him of it.....Some of the many questions do 
not admit of asimple and brief answer. For instance, 
here isaletter from one boy who asks me to tell him 
HOW TO SHOOT ON THE WING. 

Now this could not be told in a single long article, nor 
would the telling be of use without practice. I have done 
very little shooting of late years, and only know that 
it is something to be learned by practice. You know 
that though a bullet, for instance, moves very rapidly, it 
takes time in going, say 50 yards; though it may seem 
instantaneous, the time can be measured by proper in- 
struments. Suppose that the bullet were fired at a bird 
flying at right angles to the line of the shot, if aim be 
taken directly at the bird, the time between the pulling 
of the trigger, the explosion of the cap, the burning of 
the powder, and the travel of the ball to the point aimed 
at, would be sufficient to allow the bird to move several 
feet, and the ball would pass some distance to its rear; 
though shot would scatter some, the result would be the 
same as with a bullet. Aiming directly at the bird on 
the wing will not answer. The sportsman shows his 
skill by aiming at a point ahead of the bird, and just so 
far ahead of it that by the time the shot reaches the spot 
the bird will be there. Of course if a mathematician 
knew the rate‘of the flight of the bird, and the rapidity 
of the shot, and the distance, he could calculate to a hair 
the point to be aimed at in order to hit the bird; the 
sportsman learns this by practice. I do not care, as a 
general thing, to encourage boys in shooting, but it is a 
matter that all depends upon where one lives, and the 
wishes of the boy’s parents. In some localities it is very 
necessary for boys to know all about the use of fire-arms, 
not only for defense, but as a help in supporting the fami- 
ly. But for those boys who go around with guns, shoot- 
ing at—I don’t say shooting—everything that flies, from 
a crow to a butterfly, I have a great dislike. If my young 
friend wishes to study up the matter, he will find in our 
book-list a work, ** Shooting on the Wing,’ which gives 
all that can be told in print, but the subject is not one 
suited to the Boys and Girls, nor is it sufficiently agri- 
cultural to occupy much space in the other pages 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Iox. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
. Syncopate a tree and leave an article of food. 
. Syncopate an article of food and leave a nail, 
. Syncopate a string and leave a fish. 
. Syncopate a gem and leave a loud noise. 
. Syncopate a small river and leave a motive power. 
. Syncopate an animal and leave an article of clothing. 
. Syncopate a measure of surface and leave a measure 
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of length. : 

8. Syncopate a measure of surface and leave a unit. 

Isoua. 
DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 

1.—1. Anut. 2. Aflower. 3. Acity in New Jersey. 
4, Contrary. 5. Acityin Africa. 6. A preposition. 

Primals give a large country and the finals give a city 
in the United States. 12 Years. 

2.—1. Resembling the Jacobins. 2. A tool. 3. A re- 
public of Sonth America. 4. A book of faith. 5. A fish. 
6. Ariver. 7% A number. 

The primals name a President of the United States, and 
the finals a Vice-president. Joun W. WHEATLEY. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of just the number of letters of Aunt 
Sue's post-office box in Brooklyn, N. Y., and that is 111 
(one hundred and eleven). 

My 42, 102, 45, 22, can never be used unlegs connected 
with a 63, 65, 108, 79, 28. ‘ 

My 41, 25, 73, 39, is something used at camp-meeti 
to protect from 95, 43, 20, 47. 

My 107, 96, 94, 70, 72, 13, is often put upon my 24° 99 
53, 30, 99, 38, 87, 88, in jail. a 

My 61, 92, 40, 52, is used to 26, 89, 62, 91, 57, 4 the 
ground with in spring. ; 

My 79, 77, 54, 104, 51, 66, 2, is the man who saiq he 
preferred 98, 50, 36, 3, 10, 16, to riches. 

My 81, 84, 32, 31, 48, 103, 23, is a very large city in my 
91, 111, 56, 100, 27, 105, 70, '%5, 1, 18, 64, 36. 

My 11, 58, 55, 44, and 68, 59, 76,92, are the same four 
letters, transposed, making two different words which 
mean about the same thing. 

Many Christians 29, 106, 61, 93, for 101, 84, 8, 67, 72, 21, 

A few yearg ago people used my 23, 21, 15, 14, 35, 60, 
109, when they entered my 71, 110, 37, 85, 93. 

My 7, 12, 74, 84, 6, 19, 36,—80, 78, 82--86, 33, 97, 17, 79, 
should be dear to all 49, 5, 74, 69, 8, 85. 

My 83, 44, 8, 46, is what you never saw a live person 
without. 

My whole is a promise that has been made to every 
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one that shall overcome. MEDa, 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. Teach men scorn. 6. Vital courts. 
2. Cool in turret. %. Shove cur. 
3. A crib coat. 8. Coil screen. 
4. Ruin a Gaul. 9. I entreat pert Ned, 
5 


. Unum after cars. 10. O! pinch dame! 
PUZZLE. 
Take half of a lion and half of a hand, 
And then please add half of a zone, 
And the letters will show (if correctly they stand) 
A city that’s very well known. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 

(Example. Astory: a workman. Ans. Tale, tailor.) 

1. What the children love : what the flowers love. 

2. What the goat does: what the farmer sells, 

8. An article of jewelry: something used in the laundry. 

4. A poem: a perfume. 

5. An animal: to reel. 

6. What the rivers do: what may grow by the river's 

brink. BESsIE. 
PUZZLE. 

Write six names, one below the other, each containing 
six letters (three boys’ names and three girls’ names), so 
that another boy’s name shall appear in the diagonal let- 
ters, reading from the left upper corner to the right lower 
corner. BELLE. 

8 2 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EnNtGMA.—Philadelphia in Pennsylvania. 

METAGRAM.—Scowl, cowl, owl. Scow, cow, Co. 

PuzzL¥E.—Pineapple (p—ine—ap—pl—e). 

Cross Worp.—TuE DoctTor’s TALK. 

BLANK DECAPITATIONS.—1. Hailed, ailed. 2. Howl, owl. 
8. Flight, light. 4. Fit, it. 5. Fold, old. 6. Height, eight. 


| DIAMOND PuzZzLe. 
SQUARE WorD. M 
PAPAW | FAT 
AZOTE | FINIS 
POLAR MANATUS 
ATAPS TITHE 
WERST SUE 
Ss 


Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to A. F. G., Emmie, B. T., 
Snip, Ben, Jo Kose, 8. 8. W., B. L. A., J. T. G.. Wun Moore, 
Mary Gold, and to F. Mill (or Min). 


Sh abe A Aichi os a ek 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 





Amusement for Boys. 


Oar friend, Mr. Snook, sends a couple of little mat- 
ters, which will no doubt afford amusement to some of 
our youngsters. Probably most of you have seen 

A Curious Dart, shown in figure 1, which is easily 














Fig. 1.—part. Fig. 2.—HOW TO FOLD THE PAPER. 


made, and may afford much amusement. The shaft is a 
stick about the size and length of a common lead-pencil. 
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A large pin with the head cut ‘off, or a piece of wire, is 
fixed in at one end, while the other end is split at right 
s, to receive the folded paper, as shown in figure 2 
The paper, 2 square piece of writing paper, is folded in 
haives in two directions, then turned over and folded 
from corner to corner, as shown by the black and dotted 
lines in figure 2, A single trial will show that it is very 
he folded paper is placed in the slits, and the 








angle 


easy. T 





Fig. 3.—MAKINC A WOODEN CHAIN, 


dart is ready. Ifyou throw it, paper end down, as hard 
as you please, you will find that the pin will always stick 
in the floor, and if you throw it at a board set upasa 
mark, whether you start it sidewise or endwise, it wili 
reach it pointed end first. By setting up a target, you 
can soon learn to hit the buil’s eyeevery time. Caution— 
with this, as with arrows. and everything of the kind, take 
the greatest care against accidents. The mark should 
always be where there can be no danger, and never where 
a person may come upon it unexpectedly. If yon learn 
to observe proper care in using such things as these, 
it will not be so difficult shouid you ever have a gun, 

A WoopEN CHAIN, many,after trying to find where the 
links were joined together, have keen surprised when 
told that the chain, with its links within one another, 
has been wittled from a single solid piece of wood. If 
you examine the chain, with its links all moving freely, 
it looks as if the cutting were a very difficult matter, 
while really, one with a sharp knife, and a moderate 
amount of skill inthe Yankee accomplishment of whit- 
tling, can succeed in making a simple chain, especially 
if he has the engraving, fig. 3, to help him. Any easily 
cut wood will answer, and a piece 14 or 144 inch square, 
and 6 to 12 inches long, is the best size to begin with. 
The position of the links is shown ip the engraving, and 
yon can see from that what wood will have to be cut 
away in order to set them free. A considerable cutting 
may be saved by the use of a fine saw. Let us suppose 
that the links of the chain are to be two inches long. 
You measure off two-inch spaces on one side of the stick, 
and with a fine saw cut the stick a little more than one- 
quarter of the way through; you then turn the stick and 
make other cuts exactly opposite to these, leaving an un- 
cut portion in the center as wide as the links of the chain 
are to be thick. The sides may also be sawed in a simi- 
lar manner, with cuts just half way between, and at right 
angles with these. When you have cut a link, you will 
see just where the sawcan be of use. Sailors, p.isoners, 
and others who have much leisure time, sometimes cut 
chains with very elaborate things at the ends. Select 
clear-grained, quite soft, rather tough wood, have a 
very sharp knife, and always think before you cut, as 
a mistake, once made, can not be easily repaired. 
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Feeding the Birds. 


[This note comes from “J. H. P.,’’ of Franklin, New 
Jersey, who, I judge, is by no means a boy, but as he 
tells what boys and girls will like to know, we welcome 
him to our columns, and hope he will come again. Wish- 
ing to know in what part of the State J. H. P. lived, I 
looked in the latest Gazetteer, and found that there are 
no less than sé Franklins, in as many different counties 
in N. J. The good people who named these towns must 
have been great admirers of Franklin, or they must have 
had a small stock of names on hand.—THE Docror.] 

Perhaps the Doctor is not aware, and probably few of 
his young readers know, that pumpkin seeds are the most 
acceptable feed for Chickadees during the winter. They 
prefer them even to meat. Fora number of years I have 
fed my four Chickadees on pumpkin seeds, of which I 
always save several quarts expressly for them. I put the 
seeds, a small handful at time, in a half-pint tin cup, 
and set the cup on the window-sill. In the morning, as 
soon as day-break, a Chickadee alights upon the edge of 
the cup, utters his “ teet-tect’’ of thunks, looks in at the 
window a moment, and jumps down into the cup; he 
takes a seed, hops out, and flics to the nearest tree to eat 
his breakfast. Another bird immediately takes his place, 
until all four have had their breakfasts. Thus, almost 
every hour in the day, from December to Hay, and some- 
times to June, the Chickadees delight us with their 
presence. They become very tame, so much so <; to 
peck at one’s finger held against the glass. Once I put 
out my hand and rubbed one on the breast several times 
tefore it took wing. If your young readers would feed 
the Chickadees pumpkin seeds and meat on the window- 
sill, it would furnish them a great deal of amuscment. 
The Nuthatch, and the small Red-headed Woodpecker, 
are less tame. For these I hang up half-picked bones, 
by means of a string, to a limb of a tree, a few fect from 








the window. The Chickadee manages a pumpkin seed, 
which you know is quite a large seed, in one of two 
ways: he either grasps each end of the seed with his 
claws, and a smali twig at the same time, and pecks 
upon the middle of the seed until he has made a hole 
through the shell, or he thrusts the seed, point first, into 
a crack of a board, or under the rough bark of a tree, 
hammering it down well to make it secure, and then pro- 
ceeds to break up the rim of the seed. Sometimes, when 
too liberally fed, the Chickadees get mischievous and 
throw out every seed in the cup, eating only the plumpest 
ones, The rest, however, are not wasted, as they pick 
them up afterwards. It is amusing to see them stand on 
the window-sil) and watch the people within, as they are 
at their various occupations. In May or June, they gen- 
erally leave for the woods, but return, occasionally, dur- 
ing the summer and search through all the trees in the 
door-yard for ‘* worms ” or caterpillars. 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Marttize.— Yon must mean a card-rack. I can give you 
the ** pattern of one,’ which you can vary to suit your- 
self. Cut two pieces of perforated cardboard of the shape 
of figure 3, and one of figure 2. The emall dots put at 
the sides of the square edges indicate the number of 
holes in the cardhoard at the places designated. Work 
the pattern given with any colored worsted you please, 





Fig. 1.—THE CARD-RACK COMPLETE. 


and stick some pretty little picture in the center of figure 
2, when finished. Work the two pieces (fig. 3) only in 
the squares surrounded by athick line. Figure 3 is to be 
made exactly the same size as figure 2, with the addition 
of the piece at the base. The small dots on figure 3 show 
where a few sly stitches are to fasten the pieces together, 
as in figure 1. Ornament with small tassels, and attach 
cord and tassels to the top by which to hang it. 


B. F. T.—The Baltimore Oriole inhabits North America 
from Canada to Mexico, and is not especially ‘a native 
of Maryland.” According to Catesby, it takes its name 
from its colors, black and orange, being those of the arms 
or livery of Lord Baltimore, formerly proprietary and 
one of the first settlers of Maryland. 


E. L. R.—It is of no use trying to make those “little 
rolls,” unless you have a brick oven. If you have the 
latter, then make very light dough, pat your rolls into 
the shape required, and make a deep indentation down 
the center with the back of a knife, put them on sheets 
of tin and bake quickly. Yon can get patterns for tidies 
to be worked on ‘‘ Java canvas” at almost any worsted- 
store, You will find a tidy made of raqg-roseties described 
in the American Agriculturist for April, 1876. 


M. A. (.—I never attempt to ‘make ‘house-plants 
blossom in the winter.” I am satisfied if I can keep 
them alive. So I sent your letter to **‘ The Doctor,” and 
he writes as follows: ‘If I were toask Miss Minnie, 
‘what is good in case of sickness?’ she would at once 
ask ‘ what sickness ? ’—So, before I can answer our young 








friend, I must know what plants. It is quite generally 
supposed that it is the business of plants to bloom all the 
time, while there are some plants which only bloom once, 
and are done with it for the year, there are others which 





Fig. 2.—PORTION OF CARD-RACK. 


will bloom oftener, if they have a rest between whiles. 
It depends so much upon the kind of plant, and what it 
has been doing heretofore, that it is impossible to give 
any but the most general directions. Let Miss Minnie 
shower her plants, at least once a week, setting them in 
a sink or bath-tub, and giving a good sprinkling. Water 
only when the soil seems a little dry, and never keep the 
earth soaking wet; give them a plenty of sun-light, and 
air on mild days, by opening another window, so that 
cold winds will not come directly on the plants, and she 
will do all that can be done to ‘make’ them bloom. 
Some can’t be made to flower, and onght not to be.” 


Mary L. B. says * will you please help us to a solution 
of the accompanying riddle, said to be by Oliver W. 
Hoimes, as we can’t, any of us, make it out?” 

‘* I'm going to blank,” with failing breath, 
The falling gladiator said ; 
Unconquered, he ** consents to death ;* 
One gasp—the hero-soul has fled. 
‘I’m going to blank,” the schoolboy cried ; 
Two sugared sweets his hands display— 
Like snow-flakes in the ocean tide 
They vanish, melted both away. 
Tell with one verb, or I’}] tell yon, 
What each was just about to do. 


I presume that the falling gladiator was going to 
succumb, and the schoolboy, too, was going to suck ‘em. 

Will the person who sent me the (Napoleon) “natural 
curiosity,”’ please send me her address, that I may return 
the picture, as requested ? 

K. D. E.—Thanks for your budget of puzzles. Certain- 
ly, you ‘may send anagrams.” I ‘do not give prizes 
now,”’ because the plan evoked a great deal of grumbling 
from many who failed to win them, and because I con- 
tluded that the best motives for studying the puzzles, 
was the pleasure and instruction to be gained therefrom, 


Vhe Story of Three Little Boys and 
Their Big Snow Ball, 
Illustrated by our Special Artist. 

There were three of the boys, names Joe, Bill, and 
Jack ; they lived in a house set a little way back from 
the main country road, which in winter, you know, is 
apt to be pretty well covered with snow. These threc 
little boys of course made it a rule, to set off betimes on 
their way to the school. The school-house, it stood, as 














Fig. 3.—PORTION OF CARD-RACK. 


some school-houses will, a long distance off on the top of 
a hill. One bright winter's day, I’ve forgotten the daic, 
each boy started off with his. book and his slate ; each 
had in his pocket an apple to munch, along with a dough- 
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nut, to make out a lunch. “Hold on, boys,” said Joe, 
“let us now have some fun, there’s a plenty of time, 
school hasn’t begun, lets make a big snow-ball.”’—‘‘ Just 
so,” agreed Bill, ‘ but hold on, till we get to the top of 
the hill.’ Joe made a ball as big as an orange or, may 
be as large as a pewter porringer. He rolled it along on 
moist, sticky snow; it grew and grew bigger, my! how 
it did grow! As big as the head of Jack, the fat bump- 
kin, it quickly outstripped a premium pumpkin. All 
three of the boys pushed the ball with a will, and rolled 
it at last to the brow of the hill.--‘* Now, boys, let her go. 
Let her go now,” said Jack, whe stood at one side, safely 
out of the track. They did ‘let her go,” and it down 
the hill flew, and the farther it went the bigger it grew. 
As it went on its way, some strange things befell; just 
what things did happen, the pictures will tell. Farmer 
Jones had a pig, about a year old, which, like Hamlet’s 
pa’s ghost, a tail could nnfold. The snow was s0 deep, 
piggy stepped from his pen, and was taking a bit of a 
walk just when Jack said, “let her go,” to Joe and to 
Bill, and the ball had begun its journey down hill. They 
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1.—HOW THE SNOWBALL 
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BEGAN. 
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2.—HOW THE BALL GREW LARGER. 


shouted and screamed at the quick rise in pork, and 
thought ’twas the whole of their mischievous work, so they 
all went into the school rather late, and left the poor pig 
and the ball to their fate. What became of the pig, we 
really don’t know ; the ball, that kept on and continued 
to grow; it went on and on, away down the long hill, 
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9.—WHAT THE SNOWBALL WAS DOING WHEN LAST HEARD FROM. 


till it came to the place, close by the old mill, where 
Mehitable Smith met Mister Sam Gray ; he asked her to 
ride with him in his newsleigh. She consented to go.— 
“I'm so proud,” said Sam, ** you need not smile so, for I 
reallyam. Why smilest thou, Hettie, come now, tell me 
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HE BALL READY TO “LET GO.”’ 


5.—MR. GRAY PERSUADES MISS SMITH. 


all."—She told him the proverb of “pride” and its 
** fall,’’—just then came along that remarkable ball. The 
truth of the proverb is plain to you all. The ball still 
went on in 2 business-like way, and highly disgusted was 
Mister Sam Gray. Professor Macalpin, the learned and 
wise, who knew by their names every star in the skies, 

= had walked to the town i. 
- three miles from the col 
lege, his hat on his head, 
= his head full of knowledge. 
~ He had ordered a book, 
- just fresh from the press, 
= which came in that morn- 
ing by Adams’ Express. 
What was in his new book 
he much longed to know, 
so he read as he plodded 
home through the snow. 
Professor, what book do 
you eagerly scan? It was 
Darwin’s latest, ‘‘The Des- 
cent of Man!’’—Just see 
the astonishment shown 
in his look, while be- 
ing taught something not 
down in the book. The 
bail went on and on, down 
hill all the way, it had 
not yet done all its work for the day. Bad deeds, like 
chickens, always come home to roost. .The young 
scamps who started the ball with a boost, ah! little they 
thought as they sat at their sums, from how small an 
acorn a big oak-tree comes, or how a snow-ball, that 
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10.—THE THRE 
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mS LAS 
8.—AN ILLUSTRATION NOT GIVEN IN THE BOOK. 
could upset a pig, might in rolling a mile become very 
big ; which, though it at first could not injure a mouse, 
in time would be able to move off a house. Whose house 
did it move? Alas! ’twas no other, than that where 
these boys did live with their mother. The story is sad, 
full of weeping and woe, just how sad it is the pictures 
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LITTLE BOYS ENJOYING A SNOW BAWL. 





‘will show. School out, the boys started for home in great 
glee ; they thought of the pig as a right jolly spree. 
When of their home they found only the cellar, they 
stood in a row; each mischievous fellow, set up a snow- 
bawl—oh! how they did bellow. 


Moral.—It has none, 
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HOME 
Tasurance Company of New York, 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
CASH Ci ReInsurance,- - etn 


t Losses and 
Reserve for Unpak . 
ated, == 9 2 =< 5 “3 = 243,402 24 


Net Surplus,- = = - - + ~~ = 1,002,783 90 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - = - - $6,104, 650 82 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A HOME and FARM 
OF YOUR OWN. 


of a GREAT RAILROAD, with good 
On the line O's both EAST and WEST. ~ 


Now IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


1 Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock 
- Raising in the United States. 


Books, Maps. Full information, also ** THE 
PIONEER”? sent free to all parts of the world. 


Address, Oo. F. DAVIS, 
Land Com. U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB, 











INSURANCE COMPANE 


F.S shen PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTIO 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


ene AS FAVO ABLE AS. THOSE ‘OF 
NIZED “APRIL | lei 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80,000,000. 


mark | Twain's Patent Self-Pasting 
msm §=6Scrap Book. 


Prices from $1.25 to $3.50 each, 
including postage. 
Send for a descriptive Cir- 
cular. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
119 & 121 William Street, 
New York. 














GGS FOR HATCHING, from very superior pure- 
blooded stock. Light and Dark Brahmas, $2 for 13, $3 

for 26, $5 for 50. Pekin Ducks $3 per dozen, Securely packed 
and warranted to hatch well. 
Cc. W. MANN, Methuen, Mass. 


Peruvian Guano. 


ALL GRADES. 


Delivered direct from stores of Messrs. Bageen, Hurtado 
& Co., the agents of the Peravian Government. 

Dealers preferring to make their own shipments will re- 
ceive from us orders for delivery direct from Governe- 
ment Storesat Brooklyn, N. Y., and Baltimore, 

‘An official certificate will be oer ye by us with —_ 
pag’ on" required, countersigned M. HA 
SHAW, . Chemist to the New York State ‘Agricultural 


Society. 
Bags re-weighed at shipment. No charge for delivery at 
storehouse to vessel. 

GOLD MEDAL awarded to Chartics V. Mapes 
By the New Jersey State Agricultural Society, 1876. 
Extract from Report on Fertilizers. Prof. Geo. H. 
Cook, State Chemist, Chairman of Committee : 

“The Judges desire to express their heart ty. a 4° f! al of 
> Princtpie applied in the exhibit by CHARLES V. MAPES 
RECTIFIED PERUVIAN GuANO’ and ‘ QUARANTEED 
| Guano.’ They consider that in these prepara- 
tions of Guano a GREAT ADVANCE has been made in the 
Guano trade in this country, contributing, as it does, very 
largely to the INTELLIGENT VALUATION AND USE OF COM- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS.” 


GRAND MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
Awarded to Charles V. Mapes by the Original Board of 
Judges at the International Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia, 1876, for Rectified Peruvian Guano. 

Liberal concessions made to regular pur- 
chasers on ALL GRADES of Peruvian Guano, 
even from official price list issued by Govern= 
ment Agents. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet on Peruvian Guano, (dif- 
ferent brands, directions for use, etc.) 

All grades of Potash Salts and Agricultural Chemicals on 
hand, Address 
THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERU- 

VIAN GUANO CO., 


CHARLES V. MAPES, General Manager, 
158 Front St.,. New York. 








| P. 0. Box 5509, 


NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 


IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY LAWN 
MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical operation on Central 
Park and all the other City Parks, New York; Government 
Grounds aid City Parks, Washington; Boston Common, 
Boston; Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every promi- 
nent Park throughout the United States and Canada. 

THE GREAT TRIAL of Lawn Mowers was held in New York City 
June 25th, 1874. There the Excelsior came into competition with all the best 
Lawn Mowers in the world, and was awarded the HIGHEST PREMIUM. 

Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse-power. 

Prices from $14 to $200. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


adaress CHADBORN & COLDWELL M'P'G CO., 


Send for Circular. Newburgh, N. Y¥. 

N. B.—We call special attention to ournew HORSE MOWER. 
Gears entirely covered and weight reduced 200 Ibs. It is the LIGHTEST 
and BEST HORSE MOWER EVER MADE. 


Before Purchasing F Paints or Roofing, Send for Samples and REDUCED Price List of 
H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


ASBESTOS PAIN 


frat class, and second to no others in the market in purity, richness and 

nency of color, beauty of iinish and du ured! ity viene are prepared ready for the brush, in twelve newest shades, suitable 
for the tasteful decoration of all classes of bui . They possess a superior body, and are more economical than any 
others, two coats being fully equal to three of any a the various liquid chemical paints, which contain water, alkalis, soap, 
etc., and we Can supply them at lower prices than any others of equal quality. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


This agtiehe fe now well known in all parts of this country, as the only reliable standard, low-priced t is fur- 
nished in rolls ready for nailing to the the roof, weighs only about 60 Ibs. to 100 tre * feet, and when bad with the 
Fire-proof Asbestos Coating, presents a handsome white or light-gray surface. adapted for steep-and flat roofs in 
all climates, costs only about half as much as tin, and can be readily applied by any ae 

We also manufacture ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT, which is a better article than has ever before been offered for 
this purpose. It contains no tar or creap oils, and torms the handsomest and most Garenie preservative coating in use, for 
tin and other roofs, iron-work, fences, outbuildings, etc. It is furnished ready for us packages of all 


ASBESTOS FIRE-PROOUF PAINT for inside wood-work. ASBESTOS CEMENT for repairing leaky 
roofs, etc. ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. ASBESTOS STEAM PACK- 
ING. ASBESTOS BOARDS, PAPER, THREAD, CLOTH, SHEATHING, and LINING FELTS, etc. 
All of these materials are prepared ready for use, in neat and compact form, suitable 

for any warehouse, and can be easily orpuee by any one. Liberal induce=- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 


(3 Our goods are in use by the spout, among thousands of other well-known parties: T. Kingstoss & Son, Os 
Starch Factory, Oswego, N. NYE mn & Sons, Ilion, N. ¥.; Denison Paper Mfg. Co. a i, Me. 5 Old 
Colony Iron Co., Taunton, Mass. ; 3 A. As e & Co., Providence, R.1.; Chene Ss Ik Mtrs anchest 
Garner & Co., Print Mfrs., Havetstray, N N. Y.; Passaic Roll Mill Go. Paterson, fate Inquire: 

; Miller, Thomas & Building Materials, Akron, O.; Aultman & Taylor ¥ outs. os ‘tenanei mstock, Castle & 
be" ; Quincy, Til: Tact Penns Ivania [ron Co. Lyons Pa.; A * Kinney, Hale Yarmouth oN Record, fron Mfr. 
Moncton, .B. 'N. Y. Heral » Harper Bros., P orillard & Sons, A. T. Lomarttitee York City 


SEND "FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS, PRICE LISTS, “&e. 
Also for sale by Downtle, Trainer & Co., Boston; T. 8S. & A. J. Kirkwood, Chicago; M. M. Buck & Co., 
St. Louis; H. D. Coleman & Bro., New Orleans; Thompson & Upson, San Francisco; S. W. Hempsted & 


Co., Columbus, 0. i. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Patentce and 
Manufacturer. 

and “KIT OF TOOLS,” from $16 to 

$70. eet A sold. Centennial Medal 

awarded. Send &c. stamp for Catalogre to 

EMPIRE he og 5 FO RGE C co., 

Ys . . 


Established 1858, 
Messre. ALLER ST SHEE WOOD the in- | WHAT EVERY ONE WANTS. 


Food”? ordered my 10th me ‘to : . 
ate all etone T commenced nut once to feed tto | Flowers which are Both Beautiful and 
my fowls. Mt me ded mprovemene ir in their Hard: 
appearance in a few days, oa ys 

In modern gardening many of the choicest and most 


on the 1 I was 
opepeiee to find one egg, 7s first they Td laid 

useful flowering plants are rarely seen. The 

Fine Hardy Flowers 


since last Nov ginber, and since that time they 
have kept wenee? ncreasing 'e 
See adv't page 118, ours resp’: y, F. H. CLARK. 
are overlooked, because amateurs are too impatient to 
sow seeds and wait two or three years for the bloom, 
while the plants themselves have not generally been ob- 
tainable. In view of the increasing taste for plants of 
this class, we offer a selection of the choicest, both new 
and old, including many of our rarest and finest native 
species, which will give a succession of 7 


Bloom from Early Spring until Frost. 


Those who would know what are the most desirable 
plants of this kind, how to treat them, how to multiply 
them, and other interesting matter, should send for our 
catalogue, which will be sent upon application. 

$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 collections, sent 
by mail, to any part of the U. S. and Canada, 


WOOLSON & CO., 
PASSAIC, N. J. 











These Paints are in every roepees | gen 


aT 











G. W. FARLEE, CRESSKILL, N, J. 
(1 hour from New York) for past twelve years breeder of 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


March and April pigs when eight to twelve weeks old $10 
each. Dark and Light Brahm: 1s, Butt and Partridge Cochins, 
Pekin Ducks and Bronze Turkies. Superior Birds at live 
and let live prices. Fresh eggs for hatching, warranted pure, 
at bottom prices. Circular and price list free. Write for 
what is wanted, giving Post Office, County and State plain. 


Apalachin, ‘Tioga Co. oo N.Y. 


FINE TEAS. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the con- 

— a of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
rinciple 

P We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 

assistance they can in carrying out our sUMBIES “ON as we 














Assorted best varieties, in colors of ben 4 caeeee, Rose, 
Yarieepted. and Yellow. By mail, Prepaid, 


make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSU RS ONLY, 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our im: 
portations,) which will enable us to supply them with Teas 
at prices lower than have ever been known, and of those 
fine qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only 
in large cities and among the very wealthy. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
NEW YORK OITY. 


6 for 
.; 14 for $1.00. These are weil rooted se Ens sg 
same ss are sold in other eatalocenes at $2. ze dozen. 
TUBEROSE {flowering bulbs), 
by mail, 3 for 25c. r $1.00, 
as. T. STARR, Lv oneais Chester Co., Pa. 












If you wish to make 100 to 200 per 

cent selling trees and plants, send to 

PURDY & JOHNSTON, 
Rochester, N. Y., 

for their terms. Sent free to all, 
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FLOWER SEEDS. 


oll, A—Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals.$1 00 
oll, B—Contains twenty choice varieties of Bien- 
NS OIE PIONS . 6 oir on cin cncecsesc cece 1 
Coll. C—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals 

and Perennials, embracing many of the 

new and choicest in cultivation............. 1 
Coll. D—Contains five very choice varieties selected 

from Prizz FLowers of English Pansies, 
German Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Ver- 
benas, Truffaut’s French Asters, Double 
IID, occacectcseste Siaapabodhcbedecte ° 
4 choice varieties I, nsnnchis op « oe 


12 “ “ 


8 oe “ 


VECETABLE SEEDS. 
20 select varieties, 1 packet each.................e.eeecee 
8 best varieties Cauliflower.................sseseees Ae 
10 varieties Tomatoes, including Little Gem - 
10 “ Cabbage, best for succession................ 


SUMMER-FLOWERINC BULBS. 
Amaryllis, 4 fine varieties 
Dahilias, five distinct sorts... 
Gladiolus, 12 fine mixed..............cccceees 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, 25 bulbs 
Tuberoses, 12 bd 






























SS ae 
Japan Lilies, 5 varieties.................- 
SRE 
Tiger Flowers (Tigridia conchiflora), 8 bulbs............ 1 00 
Collection Bulbs, 1 Tuberose, 1 Amaryllis, 1 Tigridia, 
1 Caladium, 1 Madeira Vine, 1 Japan Lily ......... 100 
COLLECTIONS OF PLANTS. 
No. 1—6 Geraniums, one of a kind ...... Rhiteenomneneense 10 
No. 2—12 Verbenas, choice strain.................c0ese0 100 
No. 3—6 Chrysanthemums, one of a kind................ 0 
No. 4—6 Roses, one of a kind............ bhv encbodebedegee 1 00 
No. 5-6 Succulents, od eee ee 100 
No. 6—5 Fuchsias, one of a Kind...............ccseceeees 100 
No. 7—1 Geranium, 1 Chrysanthemum, 1 Rose, 1 Succu- 
lent, 1 Fuchsia, EE IS 5. vei vo csvvcoeccse 1 00 
No. 8—1 Calla Lily, 1 Carnation, 1 Fuchsia, 1 Cyclamen, 
DRS Ae a AEG 10 


No. 9—1 Pansy, Violet, Cuphea, Heliotrope, Petunia... 1 0) 

No. 10—1 Coleus, 1 Achyranthes, 1 Alternanthera, 1 Ci 
neraria Maritima, and 1 Golden Pyrethrum.... 

No. 1i—1 a Sage, 1 bronze Geranium, 1 Gladiolus, 


EI ERs oc densnacssesses s0vccee 1 
No. 12—6 elegant and graceful plants, for baskets...... 100 
The 12 collections for $10.00. 
No changes can be made in any of the above collections. 


n 
{2 Any of the above a mailed free upon receipt 
of price. 





Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot. 
This superior variety is the result of a careful selection 
for successive years, of the best formed, largest, and deep- 
est colored roots in the Imported ng Orange Carrot, by 
which it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown in this 
useful vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a 
deeper orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. 
Butter makers will find this variety very useful in giving to 
their butter a rich,deep yellow color. We ee 
pronounce it the best variety in the market, and one whic 
will not fail to give satisfaction to the freraeet One 
ounce, 15 cts,; four ounces, 40 cts.; one 1b., $1.25; 5 Ibs., 
$5.00; by mail, post-paid. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 


Our stock of onion seed has been raised from carefully 
selected bulbs, and we can recommend it with the greatest 
confidence, as equal to any ever offered in this or any other 
market.—The abundant crop bles us to offer it at a lower 
price than for many years.—Sent post-paid, as follows: 





Extra Early Red ae Yylb, ib. 
xtra Far covessoccovecs 1. 75 AU) 
Earl Red-, 15 naa oO 
15 40 1.25 

15 50 1.50 

15 50 1.57 

- @ 60 2.00 

20 3 2.50 

vi) 2.50 

20 B 2.50 

vis) 2.50 

B 50 





weosce 20 2. 
5 25 cents per pound may be deducted. 


MEDALS Awarded our 










The Earliest Tomato Known. 
LITTLE GEM. 


This new variety was raised by the originator of the Con- 
queror Tomato, heretofore considered the earliest in culti- 
vation. The vines are of medium length, compact growth, 
and excessively loaded with bright red fruit of medium size, 
of round and uniform shape, varying from four to six incaes 
in circumference, of superior flavor, either raw or cooked. 
Its bright glossy red color, uniform size, shape, and other- 
wise beautiful appearance, make a dish of LirTLE GEMs al- 
most as tempting as a plate of strawberries. It may be re- 
lied wpon to yield several pickings, a week or ten days ear- 
lier than any other variety. 

Price, 25 cts per packet ; five packets for $1.00. 





Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds, 


A complete assortment of Vegetable Seeds for one year’s 
supply, for a large or small ay’ en. 

The following collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables re- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden: 

Assortment No. 5 contains 60 varieties, $3.50 
” No. 6 contains 40 varieties, 2.00 
= No. 7 contains 20 varieties, 1.00 

The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent post-paid upon receipt of prices annexed. 
Larger collections, which can be safely sent by express 
(freight paid by purchaser) to any part of the country, as 
follows: No.1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10; No. 4, $5. 

For list of Seeds in these collections, sce Catalogue. 





Randolph’s Fertilizer Distributor, 


The latest and best thing out. Something that no Farmer 
can afford to be without. 
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A liberal discount to the trade 
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LAWN GRASS SEED. 


By the use of our improved mixture a beautiful Lawn may 
be made in avery short time. For preparing a Lawn, and 
subsequent management, see our Seed Catalogue. 

Packages of one qt., 30c., mailed to any address, post-paid, 
By express, per peck, $1.50; per bushel, $5.00. 





Randolph’s Hand Seed Sower, 


Zz For sowing all kinds of sma!l Garden 
y Seeds, with accuracy and despatch. It 
is easily operated by a lady or a child 
of ordinary intelligence, with a little 
practice. 

Its cost is trifling compared with the 
advantages resulting from its use. The 
saving in time and seeds will nndoubt- 
edly repay the 
outlay in the 
planting of a 
single week. Its 
construction is 
so simple, that 
it is not liable 
to get out of 
order. Deserip- 
tive Circulars 
mailed to all 
a= applicants. 
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A liberal’ dise © 
count to agents. * 
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New Varieties Potatoes. 
No. 1.—CENTENNIAL. 


A seedling of the well-known Brownell’s Beauty, crossed 
with the White Peach Blow. Shape, round, symmetrical 
very handsome; skin, deep red; flesh, white, fine grain, o: 
superior quality ; medium early. 


Of the same parentage as the preceding. Tubers, oval 
kidney-shaped ; skin, very smooth, of a deep red color ; eyes 
few and small; medium early; very productive, an exce}- 
lent keeper—and retains its mealiness and fine table quality 
during the entire season. 

A Certificate of Merit --~s awarded this variety at the late 
International Potato Show in England. 


No.3. IMPROVED PEACHBLOW. 


A cross between the well-known Jersey Peach Blow and 
the Excelsior, resembling the Peach Blow in appearance. In 

uality and earliness it far excels that variety, and will pro- 

uce double the quantity. ° 

Either of the above varieties will be mailed, post-paid, 
per Ib., $1.00; 3 Ibs. to one address, $2.50. 


THE EARLIEST POTATO KNOWN, 
ALPHA. 


A very early variety ; fit for the table ten or fifteen days 
before the Early Rose. Of medium size, clear white, with 
the slightest tinge of red about the eyes; flesh very white, 
fine-grained, dry, and _ of excellent flavor; aoa, of the 
highest excellence. We can recommend this with the great- 
est confidence as the very best early variety in cultivation. 


RUBY. 


A new red, kidney-shaped potato, from the Early Rose, 
hybridized with the White Peach Blow. The shape is oblong, 
slightly flattened, resembling that of the Early Rose. Eyes 
slightly sunken ; flesh white, fine-grained, firm, and of ex- 
cellent flavor. Tubers of medium size. The time of ma- 
turity is the same as that of the Early Rose, and it is equal- 
ly productive. 

Pricrs OF ALPHA AND RUBY: 

Per pound 7% cts., 3 Ibs. to one address, $2.00 by mail, post- 
pele By express, spatees aid by purchaser, 1 peck $2.00; 
half bushel, $3.00; 1 bushel F500 5 1b}. $12.00. 


SNOWFLAKE. 


Beautiful in appearance — superior in quality — early— 
ripening a few days later than the Early Rose—very produc- 
tive. Price: Per pound, 60 cents ; 2 pounds to one address, 
$1.00, by mail, prepaid. By express or freight, 1 peck, $1.50; 
4% bush., $2.50; 1 bush., $4; 1 barrel, $8. 

For a full description of the above, with many other de- 
sirable varieties, see our Potato Catalogue. 


The Great Centennial Exhibit, 
500 Named Varieties Potatoes, 


The largest collection in the world, for which was award- 
ed the Grand Centennial Prize Mrpat and DIPLoMA. 

One Tuber each of the entire collection, correctly la- 
beled, and ——— packed, express or postage Oe egg 

500 varieties, $100; 250 varieties, $50; 100 varieties, $25; 
50 varieties, $15 ; 25 varieties, $8. 


Pringle’s Hybridized Potato Seed. 


The extraordinary success which has attended Mr. Frage 
in his attempts toimproye this valuable esculent—which 
has resulted in the production of the Snowflake and 
Alpha, and last, though not least, the Ruby—has en- 
couraged him to still greater efforts in his favorite pursult 
of hybridization, and we have now the pleasure of offering 
a very choice strain of seed saved by him, which is the 
product of numerous hybridizations, variously operated, 
with every care during the past season, between the above 
named and many of the best. new and old varieties in culti- 
vation, both English and American, and includes every 
strain, which Mr. Pringle will himself sow the coming 


spring. Packets, 25 cents; 5 packets, $1. 


The following Catalogues are annually published, and will be mailed to all applicants on receipt ot 
Price affixed. Regular Customers supplied gratis. 


Bliss’s Hllustrated Seed Catalocue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower & Kitchen 
Garden.—200 paces, inclnding several hundred finely 
execnted engravines. and a beautifually-colored 
Hthograph. 35¢. Elegantly bound in cloth, $1. 


P, 0, Box No, 5712.) 


Bliss’s Illustrated Gardener’s Almanac 
and Abridged Catalogue.—1%6 pages. Embraces 
a monthly calendar of operations, and a price list of all the 
Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, profusely 
illustrated, with brief directions for their culture. 10¢. 


Bliss’s Dlustrated Potato Catalogue con- 
tains a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently in- 
troduced. with many other desirable sorts, beantifally 
illustrated; also most usefal information upon the cultiva- 
tion of this valuable esculent. 10 cemts. Address 


B. KK. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St... New York, 
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DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1877 


e and price list of Vegetable, Flower and 


1877 


Contains descriptiv RDEN 
s, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every GA 
Grass Seen ‘ Bes vutifally illustrated. 180 pages. Sendtwo 


E 
Sets stumps for poster re. 


. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 

One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Grangers. 

« The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”—Za's Am. Agriculturist. 

Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds F'ree. 

Address 





CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 








ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. SEE 
Vick’s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flowcr and Vegetable Garden, 50 

cents; with elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

All my publications are printed in English and German. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 


33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 

A list comprising nearly 300 kinds of the most desirable 
flowers in general cultivation, from which as fine flowers 
can be obtained as if selecting from an expensive fancy 
catalogue, and at less than half the expense—will be sent to 
all who apply for it. 

G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, L.I., N. Y. 

Wholesale and retail dealer in all kinds of seeds. 











My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed for 
1877 will be ready by January, and sent free to all who ap- 
ply ; Customers of iast season need not write for it. I offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
out by any seed-house in America, a large portion of which 
were grown on my six seed farms. Printed directions 
for cultivation on every parcel. All seed sold 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true 
toname; so far that should it prove otherwise, I will refill 
the order gratis As the original introducer of the Hubbard 
and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, anda 
score of other new vegetables, I invite the patronage of all 
who are anxious to have their seed fresh, 
true, and of the very best strain. NEW 
VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








BY MAIL FREE OF POSTAGE. 


They speak their own praise wherever planted 


4a-Tur AtTrention orf MARKET GARDENERS 
AND PRIVATE FAMILIES 1s PARTICULARLY REQUEST- 
ED LANDRETHS’? RURAL REGISTER 
AND ALMANAC, conraintnc CATALOGUE anp 
PRICES, matLep WITHOUT CHARGE TO APPLICANTS. 


David Landreth & Sons, 
FOUNDED 1784. Philadelphia. 


VERY LOVER of Good Fruits should invest one 





$4,338. Send for Catalogues. 


A 12 Varieties of 
SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 50 cts., 


25 Varieties for s for $1.00. 


Send Postage St: Stamp { 
trated mateo go and Guide to the 
Vegetable and Flower Garden. 


WM. H. CAF CARSON, 
125 CHAMBERS ST., N.Y. 
(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 


nap for my illus- 











seed Time Cometh! 


Our twenty-fourth edition of the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden Directory, Illustrated, tor 1877, is now ready 
for distribution, embracing a complete List of the Best 
Standard Boston Market Varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
and the most beautiful of Flower Seeds, and other Hors 
ticultural Requisites ; it will be forwarded free to ail 
tormer customers, and others on application. 

CUR OBB, recently removed to 
11 Avon St., Boston, Mass, 


Market Gardener 


FLORISTS, 


Can obtain our Monthly 


WHOLESALE LISTS 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LoPAerleasortes 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


TOBACCO SEED. 


Parties wishing to obtain the ‘“I'rue Conn. Broadleaf’’ 
TOBACCO SEED, 
Can be supplied with a very superior pee, viz.: 












T O02. \ 1. 
Hockanum or East Hartford Broad Leaf. .40 gto $3. 
John Williams road Leaf, 40 1.00 3 
Belknap Broad L 40 . 1.00 3. 
Ohio Improved Broad Lea = : ~ on 


Imported Havana, 
ikegistered eibdon ae 





$8588! 





By mail on receipt of nee. 
Orders, or Drafts on N. Y. at my 

The seed I offer is of the best quality, grown from pure 
stock, and are the varieties most largely grown in the Dane 4 
of the Connecticut. My Gardener’s Catal ogue and 
Price List of Select Vegetable and Farm Seeds for 1877, sent 
free'to all applicants. Address 


R. D. HAWLEY, 
492 & 498 Main St., Hartfora. Conn. 











Ct The Trade supplied with GARDEN PEAS. 
e, FREE to all. 


My Conia 
SEEDS.' M RENN 
(eodaneny Toronto, Canada, 


THE NEW GOLDEN WAX BEAN 





Is a great acqnisition. st is verv prolific, and oe: the 


choicest flavor : everv familv shonid have it. Package, 15c. 
Choice VERBENA Wo) ald per pkg.....15 ct ‘Y 
BOTH THE ABOVFE................- cts. 
grew Me acres of Chate oe Fiiow rs jast year. Price 


List free. Read my advertisement on age 70 ot this No. 
dress Waldo F. Brown, Box 2 Oxford. Butier Co.. 


POMONA NURSERY, Mite dupcjace 


and Great American, the best stra Es m acres 
of Bri oe Ew Yausauero) raspberries, yielde@ in 1876, 








. PARRY. Cinnaminson, N. J. 


The Greenbrock & Paterson City Nurseries 








cent in a postal card, and send their addresses to JOH) 
8. COLLINS and get his Catalogue of Fruits, or see page 114, 





| x ral, and 8 8: ny Are " 
Floral (alee Jou ois Ramage, Funes, 25 ty 


R Greenhouses, 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NEW CATALOGUE — will commence 
mailing February 20th—no later. 

200,000 Bedding Plants, Roses, Pan- 
sies, and desirable (many new) plants. 


FINEST PANSIES IN U. Ss. 


Full Double Tuberose Bulbs, 


very large, now ready. 10e. cach ; 60c. for 12. 
Will offer a fine selection of such Plants as the ‘Million 
buy, and at hard pan aap cash prices, German seed 
ot Benth own ecleeuon while Germany, Tlland. France, 
n August last, 
Oe only ask @ Trial, and aim to please. Catalogue sent 
on request. No stamps asked for, 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Offices in the Houses. 








1877. Seed Catalogs 1877 


mailed free to all applicants. We offer for Lo a choice col- 
lection of FIELD and FLOWER 
SEEDS, ll strictly 

FRESH ae RELIABLE. 

OUR VEGETABLE 8 IST embraces the 
most desirable varieties, Our Win ER SEEDS 
all are by us from the most celebrated French grow- 
ers varieties ar PTE Seeds, or 25 varieties of Vegeta- 
bles, post-paid, $1.00. LD and Grass Seeds—6 Sample 
Packets mailed tree ate two 8c, stamps. 

Chester County Mammoth Seed Corn a specialty. 
We solicit the orders of amateurs, gardeners, and farmers, 
desiring seeds of superior excellence at fair prices. Send for 
a catalogue, Our catalogue also embraces choice lists of 
TR » PLANTS, and FLOWERS. 


BENSON & BURPEE, 
Seed Warehouse, 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Having grown largeiy the past season, we 
are able to offer a large and_superior stock of 
seeds at low prices. Special inducements to 
the trade and market gardeners. Catalogues 
sent free on application. 

No. 1—Retail Flower and Vegetable Seed 
Cesntogue. 

Wholesale Seed FPrice-list (for the 
trade only). 
No. 3—etail Nursery and Greenhouse.Cat- 
al os 
0. 4— Wholesale Nursery_and Greenhouse 
list, FERRIS & MINARD, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


MARKET GARDENING, 


Its General M enagement Root Crops (a ve' full account 
of best methods); Market a for Small Farmers; The 
Home Kitchen Garden ; Garden ng. Sp ed pee my (the whole 
in a nutshell) ; and much else on kindred n Root’ 

arden Manual for ctlcals pointe 
and thorough, and contains half as much matter as 
books on the subject. Sent for 10 cents, which will be al ow 
ed on the first order for seeds. Ready Dec, Ist. 


J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Mis. 





sath 











and i directions, a ae 


Roses, &c., and nee 
Farmer, Gardener & 


D, M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich, 








A MANUAL 
Of All Garden Requisites, 


Seeds, Implements, F 
For PRIVATE or MARKET CARDENS, 


FLORISTS and FARMERS. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


HOME GROWN SEEDS. 


Messrs. Hovey & Co. invite attention to their very large 
and varied assortment of the best Home grown Farm, 
Garden, and Flower Seeds; embracing the very best strains 
for Farmers, Market Gardeners, Familv Gardene, Amatew 
and Florists; also all novelties of merit introduced the 
year. All who wish for first-class seeds at reasonable p’ 

are invited to send for catalogues, which will be ready in 
Jannary. and sent free to customers and all who apply. 








Seeds sent bv mail or oe Ne to all parts of the coun 
HOVEY & CO North market St., Boston, Maas, 
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combined CATALOGUE sre 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


iGARDEN 


Numbcring 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


‘To our customers of past years, and to 


all purchasers of our books, either 
Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 


_ or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all. 


a + 

celerHeyneleriinYes 

Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florisis, 
* 35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


ALL WHO WISE’ 
SELECT ‘stxiareer SEEDS 
LIABLE SEED 


at reasonable prices, should send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue for 1877, descriptive of all the NEW, NOVEL, 
and CHOICEST varieties of Vegetable and Field S 
Sent free to all applicants. AWKINS & CORNISH, 
Goshen, N. Y., (Successor to J. R. V. Hawkins. 


THE ALBANY SEED STOR Established 


1831. 
PRICK & KNICKERBOCKER, Successors to 















Reliable Seed by Mail. Send address on 1 postal 
eard for our illustrated catalogue. 96 pages, 250 illustrations. 
80 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





We sence Plan T ot Ee a by 
VARONTERS DOLLAR post-paid, 


eld Wein N U R S c R Y, “hanrard ~ 


Price list free. LAPHAM & ANTHONY, Clayton, Del. 
$¢ ONE DOLLAR. $ 


Spooner’s Cardening Cuide for 1877, 
And Spooner’s special collection, 30 varieties choice 
Flower Seeds, or 25 varieties selected Vegetable 
Seeds, mailed to any address on receipt of $10; the two 
collections to one address for $1.75; illustrated Guide free 
toapplicants. Address, WM. H. Spooner, Boston, Mass. 














To the Flower and Vegetable Garden. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated and containing a Magnificent COLORED PLATE. Will 
be mailed to a address on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

[ Established 1840.) CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


and kindred topics treated in a manner of interest to every 
lover of flowers, in Reot’s Garden Manual for 187%. 
Sent for 10 cents, which amonnt will be allowed on first 


order for seeds. Ready Dec. ist. 
J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


FREE TO ALL. 


Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Plants, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees, <c., with fine colored 
Plate. Prices low and satisfaction guaranteed. Discount 
allowed to Dealers. Address 

NANZ, NEUNER & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


VERBENA SEED, 


From finest named varicties. Also Petunia Seed, from the 
very finest blotched and striped varietics, 25 cts. p, package. 
5 pack. of cither $1. Address DexrEer Snow, Chicopee, Mass. 


YOU WILL MISS IT 


if you don’t get our Catalogue of Choice Flowsr Seeds, 
before buying seed. We sell Flower Seed at pre- 
cisely one-half the usual rates._ Agricnitural Books 
and Papers as preminms to elms, etc. TMlustrated Catalogue 
Burleigh & Bro., Plainfield, Conn, 














for 1877 for stamp. 





Prickly Comfrey. 


This is a new and valuable fodder plant, imported from 
the Caucasus, yielding enormous crops of green food. It 
may be cut several times each year, and can be used cither 
green or cured for winter. Itis said to produce from 80 to 
100 tons per acre. See Am. Agriculturist for January, 1877, 

Price of sets per doZ., 75c.; per 100, $4.00; per 1,000, $30.00, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P.O. Box 376. 189191 Water St., New York. 
CRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 


Fertilizers, Implements, etc. 
Send Stamp for our NEW SEED CATALOGUE. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST BERRY CRATES AND BASKETS 
=> Inuse, 80 acknowledged by leading 
Growers everywhere who have use 
them for years, A.M. » Editor 
Fruit Recorder, and large fruitgrower, 
Rochester, N. ¥., writes : Purchased 
200 N. D. Batterson's Crates and Bas- 
kets, and must say ,for compactness, 
| durability, lightness. neatness and free 
M circulation of air, have never found 
theirequal.” Well mace; best materi- 
als, sizes and shape ; Crates are iron 
bound, have best hasps made ; Baskets 
fitmost othercrates.can benested. Or- 
der by freight immediately ; delay occa- 
sions loss. it by regi: ter 
82 qt. Crates, 24in long, 12in. wide, 1534 
: t. Crates, 24 in ate 17412. wide, 
403 Ey pt. Crates, with 30 Pint Baskets, 
t Baskets, $10 per 1,000, in any quantities. 








vib order, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
in. high, with 32 Quart Baskets, $1. 
12 in. high, with 36 Quart Baskets, 
1. Quart Baskets, $15 perl 000; 





JOHN SAUL’S 


Cataiogue cf New, Rare, and 


Beautiful Plants, 


will be ready in Feb.—with a Colored plate of the NEW 
STRIPED ROSE, Beauty of Glazenwood. A 
Hybrid Tea, of a most distinct and novel Kind. The ground 
tint is a lovely golden yellow, darker than, but after the 
style of, Madame Falcot, each petal being distinctly striped, 
and flaked with a bright cariine, as often seen in the colora- 
tion of some Tulips, the buds, before expanding, being bold- 
ly and beautifully marked with crimson. Delicately sweet. 
It is impossible to convey by description the marking and 
beauty of this charming Rose. 

** 4 Rose of golden-yellow, striped and flaked with scarlet 
or vermilion sounds like a dream or a fairy tale; it is, 
nevertheless, a reality.” —H. CuRTIS, in THE GARDEN. 

Free to all my customers—to others price 10 cts.—a plain 
copy free. Washington City, D.C. 


ONION SEED 


Direct from the Crower! 
Will be sent by Mailor a eet i on receipt of price, 
and their safe arrival guaranteed. In remitting, send P.O. 
Money Order. 





ONION—Wethersfield Red....... patel per Ib., $1 25 
Pe Danvers Yellow (Globe)........ i 18 
Large Yellow Dutch........... se 1 25 
White Portugal ‘Silver Skin)... “ 2 00 
- White Globe (True) .............. - 2 50 


Address CROSMAN BROS., 
(Established 1840.) RocHESTER, N. Y. 





oe 


[JAILED FREE 





Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Sceds, COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomes§& 
Guide Published! 8 Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN MAMMOTH RYE 


FER SPRING SOWING. Anew variety, entirely distinct 

from any other grain ever introduced; making bread 
superior to the best wheat; producing 50 to 40 bushels to the 
acre ; weighing 60 Ibs to the bushel. Price, 1 Ib. 50c., 10 Ibs. 
$2.50, 100 Ibs. $18.00. a sent by mail on receipt of 3 cent 
stamp. Forsale by C.B. Rogers, 183 Market St.,Philadelphia. 

















Thoroughbred Improved 
Yellow Danvers Onion Seed, 


Sent by mail, 10 ets. per package, $2.00 per 
Ib. Five lbs, or over, at €) 2, if sent by ex- 
press. HENRY LANE 


NM 


Cornwall, Vt. 





L. Sculthorp, Port Hope, Ont., Canada. Dealer and 

e Grower of the following kinds of Peas: McLean's 

“Little Gem"; “Lexon Alpha”: “ Early Kent”; ‘* York- 
shire Hero”; “ Blue Imperial”; “ Champion of England.” 





ave you read my advertisements 
in this number? Read them and send for Price List. 
WALDO F. BROWN. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate floweri 

safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid varieties, our eheloe ok 
labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $33 26 for $4; 35 for $5, 
For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our New Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts, 
We make Roses a Great Specialty, and are the largest 
Rose-growers in America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
United States and Canada, THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CO., RosE-GRowERrs, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


GOLDEN MILLET. | 


(ALSO CALLED GERMAN.) $2 per Bushel, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York, 
P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water Bt, 


POTATOES FOR SEED, 


Per Barrel, $5.00 
74 oe 








Earliv Vermont, 


Snowflake, 5.00 
Brownell’s Beauty 'g - 5.00 
Compton’s Surprise, 4 “ 5.00 
Thorburn’s Late Rose, ‘“ es 5.00 


The potatoes will be put in new barrels, carcfully headed, 
and delivered at freight house or express office without 
charge. 

No orders received for less than a barrel. Orders entered 
now, and the potatocs sent in rotation as soon as the 
weather is suitable. 

Address 
Moreton Farm, 


Seed Potatoes 


A SPECIALTY. 
Standard varieties—Early Rose, Snowflake, &c., &¢.,—all 
selected stock, in fine order, at lowest cash prices. 
Send orders to T. C. DAVENPORT, 
107 & 122 Dock St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N.Y. 













POTATOES, tee Potninas. extra rata ei p per bbl, 
se sibs, of any variety, post-paid, $1.00. Red, 
SEEDS, be hite = 2 ped nion Seed, from 
7s nest selected stock ; priceson application. 
PLANTS, 15 Double Tuberose Bulbs, post-paid, $1.00; 
BULBS, [flowering roots. 12 Roses, finest var., post- 
& paid, $1.00. 6 new and choice Geraniums, 

Co post-paid, for $1.00. 10 extra choice var. 

All Flower Seeds, post-paid, $1.00. 20 extra 
— = eee oe Se $1.00. 

7 on ye Monarch of the West Strawberry plants, 25 
War ne cts. doz., $1.25 hundred, post-pa % 20 fine 
first-class. §Gindiolus Bulbs, good var., post-paid, $1.00. 


Order early. Address all_o: der 


E. B. JENNINGS, Southport, Conn. 
SEED 





Mahopae Sondling thet POTATORS 


and most Productive variety. 
1,994 pounds grown from one pound. One pound, $1; 
3 1bs., $2, by mail, post-paid. For particulars send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue of all the New and Best varieties. 
HAWKINS & CORNISH, Goshen, N, Y. 


500 Varieties of Potatoes, 

the largest Collection in the World, for which 

THE GRAND CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL 
and Diploma were awarded. One Tuber of each Variety, 
correctly labeled, carefully packed, Expressage or Postage 
chat mage for $100. Catalogue of Seeds, Potatoes, Small 
‘ruits, &c., free. Address FEF. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 











Pris ion Potato—Best variety in cultivation, tested 
5 years; 1 Ib. $1, prepaid; 44 peck $2.50, by express, Dis- 
count toGrangers. J. W.LOUNSBURY, Cannons Station, Ct. 


SWEET 
POTATOES, | 


price by bbl. 





Nansemond, Southern Queen, Early Red 
Bermuda —_ Seed from 80 acres. 4 Ibs., 
mail, $1. Express, 8 pecks, $1.50. Low 
0,000 plants in May. Write for circular. 
W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Obio. 


Moreton Farm Seeds, 


Harris’ American Yellow Globe Mangel 
Wurzel.—I have grown my own Mangel Wurzel seed for 
several years—selecting a few of the very best and choicest 
bulbs annually, from many thousand bushels. It is such 
seed as is rarely, if ever, offered for sale. It is what the 
seed-growers call “stock seed,” and costs at leagt three 
times as much to raise it as the best of ordinary sced. I can 
confidently recommend it. Price 7% centsalb.; 4 lbs. for 
$2.50. Sent, pre-paid by mail. 10 Ibs., or over, by express, 
at 50 cents per pound. 

Yellow Danvers Onion Seed.—From carefully 
selected onions. The growth of 1876. Price $1.50 per Ib.; 
4 Ibs. for $5.00. Sent, pre-paid, by mail. 

Seed Potatoes. — EarLy VERMONT, SNOWFLAEE, 
BROWNELD’s BEAUTY, ComPTON’s SURPRISE, and THOR- 
BURN’s LATE ROSE, five dollars per bbl. 

Six-rowed Barley for Seed.—Four dollars per bbl. 

Address JOSESH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 


INEYARD FOR SALE.—With 8 or 

900 Concord Vines, 8 vears old. In good shape, with 
good trellis. A good new house with 4 rooms on the lot. 
Situated in a good market. For further information ad- 
dreas P. 0. Box 45, New Brighton, Pa. 


Quail Fruit Plants a Specialty. Good stock, low 
prices. See page 114, or address JOHN 8S, COLLINS. 
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KISSENA NURSERIES, 


OF THE 


Order Trees and Shrubs NOW. 


(By ordering NOW, your trees and plants can be better selected, ready to go out at any time desired.) 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
HPLUSHING, N. Y., 











Offer a very large and rare variety of ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES and HEDGE PLANTS at 


VERY LOW PRICES, suited to the times. 


RHODODENDRONS, beautiful both in foliage and flower. GHENT AZALEAS, 


and MAGNOLIEAS, in very large variety, can be furnished in good grafted plants at $1 each—-a GREAT REDUCTION from former rates, 


ROSES, CHINESE AZALEAS 


Well known hardy DECIDUOUS 'VY'REES can be furnished at 50 to 75 cemts each. 


The following beautiful and rarely seen varieties of 
DECIDUOUS TREES, grafted piants, can be furnish- 
ed of good sizes at one DoMar each: 


le Beech. Eagle Claw Maple. 
etcping do. Schwedler’s Purple do. 
Cut- leave ed do. Purple Oak. 
Purple Birch. baa iegated do. 
Weeping do. yramidal do. 
Cut-l aved ao Chinese Cypress 
Scarlet Horse echestnut. American Veeping do. 


Silver Linden. 

New Yellow-barked do. 
Purple Elm. 

Pyramidal do. 


American Weeping Willow. 
Kilmarnock do. 

Purple Hazel. 

Japan Judas Tree. 


Well known hardy DECIDUOUS SHRUBS can be 
furnished at 35 cents exch. 














The foliowing more rare and beautiful varieties can be 
furnished at $0 cents each: 
Purple Berberry. 

Daphne cneorum. 


Hy drangea, oak-leaved. 
paniculata, 


Eleagnus.Jap:inSilver-leaved, Dwarf Horse Chestnut. 
Exochorda grandiflora, Double Chinese Plum. 
Variegated leaved Althea. Cut-leaved Sumac. 
Spiraea arizfolia. Stuartia pentagynia. 

“ — opulifolia aurea, Lilac Emodii 
New Japan Seow ball, Ls osikea. 
Weigela Lavallii. Rhodotypus kerrioides. 


(All the above at 50 cents each.) 





The best EVERGREEN TREES, £004 grafted plants 
of the following varieties are offered at a Dollar each: 


Weeping se na Weeping ieee 


Dwarf do. Glaucous 0. 
Conical do. Venusta do. 
Oriental do. Weeping Silver Fir. 


Weeping Arbor Vite. Nordmann’s _ 


Golden Chinese do. Nobilis 

Stone Pine. Weeping Leetinospora, 
Dwarf White Pine. Golden do 
Dwarf Scotch do. Fernlike do. 
Golden Yew. Pyramidal Arbor Vite. 
Erect do. Golden do. 


° and CAMEIMLILIEAS are offered in large quantity and variety, and of very thrifty growth. 


The following good HEDGE PLANTS are offered at 
the tow rate of tem dollars per 100: 

Evergreen Thorn. dagen uince, 

California Privet. ite. 

And young ae in variety. 

For thenew JAPANESE PLANTS, some of which 
are not grown elsewhere, either in this cocntry or in Europe, 
see the Catalogue, 


The JAPANESE DWARF MAPLES, beautiful 
for their richly colored foliage and lace-like leaves, can be 
furnished at $1.50 to $5 each. 


CATALOGUES sent FREE, and all articles deliver- 
ed free to any public conveyance in New York City, 














FLUSHING is one hour from New York City, and 
carriages at the Flushing depot will take visitors to the 
IXISSENA NURSERIES, free of charge. 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


We offer a very fine Stock of Trees, ri. Shrubs, &c. 
Our collection of fine Evergreens is one of the Largest in 
the United States. Great inducements to those wishing 
trees for Avenues, Parks, Cemeteries, Lawns, or Hedges. 
Send for New Price List. Our $10, $'5 and $25 Collectiuns 
of Fruit Trees and Small Fruits are great bargains. Lists 
gent free to all. Wholesale ‘Trade Lists for Nurserymen and 


Dealers only. 
IAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 
Only 60 miles from New York and 30 miles from Phila. 


es STOCK for Spring of 1877. 


0,000 ist class Peach trees, 4 to 6 feet, comprising the 
ver b est market sorts for the North and South. Also 
@ 2nd class trees, 3 to 4 ft. 
. Standard Pear, 2,3 and 4 — 
1 .000 Dwarf Pear, 2 and 3y. 
9 Concord Grape Vines, t and 2 years, fine. 
0,000 Clinton 
The above stock is very dopiredie and worthy the attention 
of Planters, and will be sold very low. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 


Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Va. 


100,000 TREES. 


All kinds; all pret at bottom prices; in closing out our 
surplus this spring, Farmers, Fruit growers, and others, 
have a chance to fit up their surroundings cheap. Young 
stock by expreas any distance, little cost. 26 varieties new 
Russian apples, for the North. Wealthy apple, Souvenir du 
Congress, and other new Pears, Field Corn, 14 to 20 rows; 
yieid this season 157 bush. ears of 35 lb. toacre. Prouties $.B. 
supersedes tle Wilson. P. H. Foster, Babylon Nursery,N.Y. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


For Cemeteries, Park and Lawns, at reduced prices. 

Send for descr iptive and priced catalogue. 
FLOWERING PLANTS BY MAIL. 

8 Tuberoses, flowering , for 25 cts.; nae dozen, 75 cts. 

Gloxinia, red or biue, Gladiolus. ws cts. 
Special mail catalognes a HENRY 8S. RUP 

Shiremanstown, Camb. Co., Pa. 


NATIVE EVERCREENS. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, White Pine, Sprace, and Hem- 
lock ; also Larch, 5 to 12 inches high, at $3 per 1, 600; $10 for 
5,000." Packing free. 

Prime New Sapte Seed, $3 per bushel. 

Ane Be pete free. 


JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
TREE * 


PLANTS. 
At HALF SRI will be sold to clear ground 






































RRM: anes. 
required tor other uses—Standard Pear, 3 to 4 yrs., hand- 
some Lawn trees, choice Shrubs, Specimen’ rare 
and other desirable Evergreen trees, including in this latter 
category, all the recent introductions from Japan. Also 
fledge plants and small Fruits in great variety, described in 
Catalocue to be had on application to 


JO 3 RTON. 
London Nursery Hammonton, wos. hblbstaick<: 


A large stock of Wil p 
A LR son’s Eurly Blackberry and Philad‘a 


Osage Orange Plants, 


Of prime quality and very cheap. Special rates bv the 10.000 
and upwards. A full assortment of BED GE EuA NTS. 

price lists address A. HANCE & 
Nurserymen & Florists, Red ‘Bauk NW. J. 








TREES. TREES.| 


‘oniferous | 





‘Plants of - Best Quality. 
rgest Assortment 
or nol and new Vuricties. 
Greatly reduced Prices. 
solicited. 
Address 


Vervaine’s Golden Arbor Vite. 
Correspondence 


Gj RA ES | Price list free. 


BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


Grape Vines. 


Grown especially for the trade and ena in_ quantity. 





D (large stock cheap), Merthe » Delaware, 

Sy Hartford Prolific, Cl inten, SALEM, 
Wilder, Agawam, Taylor, etc., etc. Also a large 
assortment ot NEW ‘varieties. "Quality best. Prices low! 


A descriptive catalogue mailed all eet ON 
Hise Bed Baw 
Nurserymen & Florists, Bea ank, N. J. 


CONCORD and IVES GRAPE VINES. 


No.1, 1 yr., $15 per 1 + 8 yr. or extra 1,000. 
enc se RS RIEHL, } Miton, Til. 


GRAPE VINES, 


1 ,000, 000 of Concord, 1 year, $15 to $20 


year, $25 to $30, Allotherv arioties chess 
DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Ill. 








ROSES PER MAIL. 


We offer 10,000 well rooted young Hy. Perp. and Tea Roses, 

grown from our collection of Ban. 100 per ks 
$1.50 per Doz. per Mail, ae 

Also, 10,000 one- 7 ear well cath bite ed pinges for pF lncnstiete 
blooming, grown in 4 wr A 5 ~ a our large collection 
of over 500 Varieties. ail.) 

Hy. Perp. and Nolsetios, € es per me Pee. £20.00 pe per 100. 

OZ. 


Teas — Chine, § 92.50 pet > 00 per 100. 
ES, ue ‘Airy | Lace ne Pa. 
Cntiheaen Ore nS. & Roses sent 8c. postage stainp. 


ROSE GROWER’S c ran 


j bert From Rose 1. oo 
PINAY ig cape xP Prineprais. tad Bendis 
ROSES®# 


COo., Richmond, In ind 
for 


Fine Be at and other 
14 for haser's 
— y 7 09 vasictics or $s at. if fpones at ew a other aaa 


avy to send 








“G 
beled when 16 


a 
cents are vided Ge ata free, A 
JOS. T. dea. Cat alegue ePurere Che Chester Co., Pa. 


FOR $5.00 I WILL SEND FREE 


2 Monthly pot-grown, bloom this summer; 12 
benas, assorted colors; 12 uiums, assorted 
colors; 2 Fol liage Plants, assorted colors, One-half 
of the above $3.00, 
B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, O. 








GRAPE VINES. 


Also prees, Smal Wholesale rates 
to or Rang tH See mad large Planters. 
for Descriptive L Het Price List free, 

. &. ARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


EW GRAPE VINE NURSERY 
town, N. Y. 119 Varieties. wuss _ 


Sent an 





at Water- 
eat to 
MARVIN, 


YOU WANT A “LADY” 


te make ou ha ! The finest large, extra early, 

© oR APE enown. Ripens middle of August. 
Neda Geansky, At Bs e,and everywhere reliable. 
Nine years tested and approved by the best Horticulturists 
in the Union. Strong one year plants $1.50 single; $15 doz. ; 
$100 per 100. 2-years plants, be ngle; $20 doz. ; $150 per 100, 
pre-paid, by mail or ae wl Circulars and price- -list of 60 


varieties of Gra 
rear fa a CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


Evergreen & European Larch Seedlings. 


One of the largest and hest stocks of Nursery-zrown Seed- 
lings in the U. 8. Small sizes, suitable for nursery-row, 
screens, timber belts, ornament, oo wind-breaks for shelter- 
ing buildin gardens. farm cro hot-beds, orchards, and 
live stock. Tree, Fruit. Shrub and ‘Garden Seeds in variet R: 
Send for Price Lists. Address H. M. THOMPSON & SO 
St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., Wis. 


TREES,.—Handsome stock of best new 
and old sorts, with general assortment of 
nen, fruit and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, vines, 
sinall fruits, &c. New Price. list. free. 
LLEN, 


New Brovowick bani N. J. 
Ts Million Sager Mi $1 per 


thonsand. 100 b i powtpeta goon — Ot Ae ye at 
bottom prices, . W. JOHNSON, Central Lake, Mich. 




















Everblooming Roses, 


Choice Fuchsias, Double Geraniums, 

10 cts. each, Sent by mail to any address, 

postage paid. Catalegue containing special 
list of plants at 10c. each. Free to all, 


SKED, PADDOCK & CO., Cleveland, O. 


ROSES AND PLANTS 


mail, 25 for $2. Lists free. 
Address TYR A MONT MERY, Mattoon, Dil. 


New Plants by Mail! Post-paid. 
nny ———, a. sO new Sad choise 
new catalogue OL the ch te fheapest Plants in Ameren, d 











Address, TZ & SON, New Castle, Penn. 
& Cts. t-paid, tl °. » -tek a AB Ny, 
AS Soule Be Nie und 


Coleus, #300 er oO ‘send’ stamp for cheap price 
list and catalogue. 
#, woop DLUFF, Florist, Westfield, N. J. 


peut St an ag gen ok Sw 
WW ( this fragrant Lily, prin 

lanting in tabs and pond r doz., by mail. 
r baks [AN nN BROS 08 ds, 5 cis, cach, 08 Per 0. x 190. 


AMERICA OF 








LARGEST STOCK IN 


Larch and 


Roth Seedling and Transpianted. All grown from seeds on our 
own grounds, and better and cheaper than imported stock, 


European Larch and Evergreen Tree Seeds, 
By the ounce, pound or 100 ponnds. Send for Cataiogue. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Ill. 


Strawberry Plants for $100. Good plants. No 
100,000 extra charged. Bee Pp. tie address f S. Collins, 
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‘We offer for Spring of, of 1877, the largest and most complete 
stock in 

Fruit ‘Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 

Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous & evergreen. 

Reses 4 specialty—all the finest sorts. 

Green & Hot House Plants, including best novelties. 

at e and Iiustrated priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
to customers, free, to others, on receipt of stamps, as fol- 


lows: 
No.1, Fruits, with colored plate, 15 cts., i pala. 1 10 cts. 
c., plain, 15c. 


No. 2, Ornamental Trees, & col'’d plate, 
fio. Greenhouse, Free. No. _ Sv iteleoae, Free. 
- List of New Roses, 


Fre 
etal parcels forwarded by mail vhen desired. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Roches‘er, N. Y. 





DUTCHESS NURSERIES 


Fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, Green- 
house stock, and V coe, “Field and Flower Seeds. Spe- 
cial Trade discounts. Send for Catalogues: No. 1 Seed—No. 
2 Trade Seed List—No.3 Nursery—No. 4 Nursery Trade List. 
Downing Gooseberry. lyr. old hardy Reses, Surplus Ey- 


ergreens cheap. gbland. Hard Ra: 

able red var why doz. $2% 10) post paid gS prost profit. 
thous’d by express. 13 bedding plante, 8 kinds e oat pale 
Star of the West present planta 50c. doz., $2! sn 

pd. W. L. FERRIS, JR., & ©0., Poughke nd. pot 





Strawberry Plants 


Over Thirty different kinds. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS, 
Fourteen different kinds. 
CURRANT, GOOSEBERRY, BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS.—Choicest kinds for sale by 
E. P. ROE, 


Author of ‘ Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits,” “ Play 
and Profit in My Garden,” &c. Send for Circular. Address 


E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y. 





New Peaches. 


PEACH TREES A SPECIALTY. 

ALEXANDER’S EARLY, AMSDEN’S JUNE, 
STEA ADLY, Leatherbury’s Late, Tuckahoe Late, 
Bilyen’s Late October ( Li/yen's Comet), Brandy- 

ne, and twenty ollier NEW varieties of merit.”"A 
descriptive catalogue mailed ali HANGE ants. SON. 


Nur: serymen ai Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


TREES & SHRUBS 


in large variety; fine STREET TREES, FLOW- 
ERING SHRUBS and EVERGREENS, as well 
as RHODODENDRONS, Azaleas, Magnolias, New 
Conifers, Purple Beech, New Shrubs, &c. ROSES by 12 
and 100. For Catalogues, address 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


Box 99. Flushing, IN. YZ. 


Seedlings, &c., For Sale. 


300,000 NORWAY MAPLE-% years. 2 to 4 feet, $10 
per 1,000; 1 to 2 teet, $5 per 1,000. 1 year, $3. per 1,000, 
SUGAR MAPLE.-2 and 8 years, 1 to 2 feet, $10 per 1,000. 
AMERICAN ELM-? years. Esneptantes, 3 to 5 feet, $50 

per 1,000; 5 to 8 feet, $75 per 1, 
5, 000 ) Reeaecseus PEONIES-— 
per |, 
15,000 LINNAEUS RHUBARB-—3$25 per 1,000. 
Also—Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
J. A. LEWIS, Willimantic, Conn. 


GRATIS—A Fifty Page CATALOGUE, 


Showing WHAT and HOW to PLANT ; describing all the 
valuable new early and late PEACHES, and new long keep- 
ing Winter Apples, Pears, Quinces, Grapes, Small a. 
Evergree ens, Ornamental Trees, and rere. lar; 
stock of all items usuallv found in a FIRST-CLASS } xu 
SERY, all of which will be sold for less than half the usual 
retail price. Catalogne muiled gratis to all applicants. 
Apples and Peaches. ‘Trees by mail. Nocharge for packing 
or postage. 75 varieties of apples to sctect from, including 
my popular list of long keepers. See Catalogue. 
NDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY, 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
0,009 Peach—including the new varieties. 
> Norway Spruce, many of them extra large 
and handsome—and other Nursery = in variety. 
Wholesale Catalogues free Addre: 
T..c. HURLOW, Nowberyport, Mass. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE BULBS. 


Superior Size and Quality. 








(8 sorts), $10 per 











D 100 = 1.000 
First Quality Large Flowering Bulbs, Ss. 75 $4.09 $30.00 
Second Quality Flowering Bulbs, 4 3.00 20.00 
A few hundred EXTRA Large Bulbs, 1.00 5.00 
Dwarf Pearl, Ist quality Flowering Bulbs, 1.50 10.00 


If sent by Mail 25 cents per dozen ExTRA. 


MILLER & HAYES, 
5,774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 25 Cents 


I will send MY PRICE 
LIST for 1877, and one 
package each of SUGAR 

TROUGH GOURD, 
PANSY, DOUBLE ZIN- 
NIA, and BLOTCHED 
& STRIPED PETUNIA. 

The GOURDS grow by 
the acre,to hold from 4 to 5 gallons each, and I exhibited 
one at the Agriculturist office that held Eleven gallons. 
They make the best of Nest Boxes for the Poultry 
House, «nd are valuable for many household purposes, We 
use them for Salt, Egg,and Soap Dishes, Measures, Lard 
Cans, etc., etc. The above cut shows the form. 

Address WALDO F. BROWN, 

Box 2, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 
STRAWBERRY CULTURE, 2 complete and prac- 
tical treawse, illustrated with * photographs”; 50 cts., 

@ cts.. 3.00. and $1.25, according to nnmber of photographs. 
For sale. plants of 48 varieties of Strawberries (English, 


French, American. and Californian). Send for fall descrip- 
tive and price list. FELIX GILLET, Nevada City, California. 














GENUINE FIRST-CLASS PLANTS, 


100 or less § Sera wherry, and doz. o of other sorts 
1,0 








by mail, pre-paid. 00, 
Great American Straw., new, very large. $5.00 $12.00 
Cumberland Triumph, new, jar CO ta-ecce ae 5.09 $29.00 
Sterling and Captain Jack, hew, large... 1°00 8.00 25.00 
Duan, NOW, IATTl. 0... -- cece-ssescscoecs a] 150 10.00 
Dutchess & Quee n of Earlies, very early. 1.00 4.00 
Col. Cheeney and Boyden No, ae euaseene 40 1.00 5.00 
Monarch of West and W. Albany......... 30 5 2.00 
Star of the West, Kentucky & G. Prolific  .30 5 2.00 
Charles Downing, 100,000 for $100....... 30 1 2.00 
BROURER OF TAG, B00. 6650055585 080250000008 40 1.00 6.00 
Doolittle B. Cap Raspberry, early... 50 1.00 8.00 
Brandywine, bright red, hardy.. *s 50 1.25 10.00 
Highland H: irdy, , br ight red, early. £0 1.25 10.00 
Thwack, new, bright red, firm..... 2.00 15.00 
Wilson Early "Blac ckberry, best earl 1) 120 12.00 
Kittatinny and Lawton, late sorts... 50 1.00 8.00 
Colossal Asparagus see a, 40 cts. per Ib.. 20 80 2.50 
Concord Standard Black Gr: ipe. : Ab) 3.00 25 00 
Lady and Elvira, best white, each $i. 
Peach Trees, assorted... | .....s. 6.00 50.00 
Early Richmond Cherries, fine....... 20.00 150.00 
Orders of $10 or more by post. or e xpress, Purchasers may 
price 50 or more plants at 1,600 rates, and 10 or more at 100 


rates, Please order early, and for prices of other varieties, 
Currants, &c., address 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Strawberry Plants 





By the {00, 1,000, or 10,000. 

MONARCH or THE WEST, Chas. Downing, 
Col. Che eney » tune. isentucky, Set 
Borden, WILSON S ALBANY, cic. crc. iso, 
GREAT x MERICAN, oe AOS Triumph, 
Duchess, Capt, ack, uncan, Prouty’s Seed- 
ling, Kerr’s Prolific, Sterling, and neariy twenty 
other NEW Varieties. A descriptive catalogue muiled all 
applicants. Cc 





7 A. HAN & 
Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bauk, N.J. 
PARMLEE’S 
CR ESCENT | 


STRAWBERRY hc 


has more sterling qualities than any other berry yet offered 
to the public, armen f over fourteen thousand quarts per 
a, in fleld colture if directions are followed. Send for 
circular. H. H. SMITH, West Haven, Conn. 


FOR STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Grape Vines, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Geose- 

herries, Seed Pot: atoes, Garden Seeds, ie send for my New 

Catalogue, free to all, Address HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westtaster Co., N. 


$200.00 IN PREMIUMS 


For the largest amount of fruit grown in 1878 from plants 
set the coming season, of the famous 


COL. CHENEY STRAWBERRY. 


The hardiest, most productive, largest, handsomest, and 
most delicious’ strawberry in cultivation. (Orig. stock of 
A.M. Purdy.) Plants, by oe ofl post pal, = cts. per doz.; $1 
per 100; by he 2 ess, $5 per 1,000 per 1 

KL RUIT FARM Awuvat, oa uining full par- 
Address 
J. E. REMSBURG, Atchison, Kan. 








ticulars, cont free. 





reat American Strawberry, #12 per 100. Monarch 

of the Vest, C. Downing, and Albany Seedling. $2 per 
M. Matilda, and P. Wilder, $3 per M. Wilson Blackherr ¥, 
pd M. Brandywine Raspberry, $10 per M. Houghton 
Seedling Gooseberry, and Victoria Currants, $3 per 100; $25 
per 1,000. C atalogue’ giving detailed price of trees, fey 
vines, &e., sent free on application. 

S.C. DE COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





MALL FRUITS—all the best varieties—200,00) Star 
3 and Monarch of the West Strawberry, at $2 p. 1,000, 
genuine. Ifany doubt, payment may be de ferred tilly prove n 
by their fruits. SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N. J. 





trawberr lants pe ines. 
~ All the new, and Pest stan- Gi dard Vee... 
Also Snowflake and Al = Potatoes. Send for price list. 
D. OXIE, NorRTHAMPTON, Mass. 





RANDYWINE Raspberry, Wilson’s Early Blackberry, 
Monareh and other Strawberries, Grape Vines, Osage 
Orange Hedge, Peach be age Apple, &c. Price list free. 
. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


All the best varieties, wereeed pure ; prices very low. 
Cc. RATT, Nort Reading, Mass. 


h Trees, Small Fruit Plants, 2nd Vines. 
Othe r Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and General Nursery 
Products, in large quantities at Il-w rates. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. For circular ag ad CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 











HENDERSON’S 


EARLY SUMMER 
CABBAGE. 


Hundreds of testimonials received last year, show 
this to be tne best early Cabbage in cultivation. 

Price of seed, by mail, 25c. per pkt. 
$6 per quarter Ib. $20 per Ib. 

gis = e a” (cold frame), by express, $2 per 100, 


Lied rvclerscnives 


Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
35 Gortiandt — New York. 


$2 per oz. 








CABBAGE PLANTS, 


= Bae maging! has on hand and offers for sal 
y of PURE JERSEY WAKEFIELD and wane 
LEDS RU UNSWICK CAB pey~ PLANTS Wintered. in 
cold frames. Orders by mail or in person will b 
attended HS wear’ $6 Jy Thousai ad. a 
ERT 5. ALKER, South Portsmouth, R. I. 








AMERICAN LARCE FLAT 


DUTCH CABBACE SEED, 
mailed free of sy 00 per pound. 
J. BOLGIANO & SON, Seedsme 
28. S. Calvert St., » Baltimore, Ma. 





SEED WAREHOUSE 


1§ JOHN-ST, NEW-YORK. 
NEW PRICED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 


— OF — 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds|{ 
New Flower Seed Catalogue 


FOR 1877. READY FOR MAITLING,|' 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


SEEDS, BULBS, «v-#2> SEEDS, 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 

Send for Catalogne No. 6 with of Bye, fitecn, and tw two 
hundred and sixty-four collections of ve, Bieen, and twenty 
plants each, your choice for one dollar. Addr 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Benn eS Md. 


DON’T PAY $25 A YEAR 


for BERRIES, when for $5 I will deliver to your P. 0, 
lants enough to supply your family for several years, 
-Jauts never so cheap. My stock is large, well assorted, and 

guaranteed trne to name. W holesale and retail lists ready. 

Address E, W. ATWATER, Palmyra, Wayne Co., N.Y, 


Raspberry Plants 


IN LARGE SUPPLY. 


BRANDYWINE, trve. Philadelphia hiand 

Fare. = Brinkle’s roman, at tack i Ca Tarren tt 
elaware, Ganargua, wac 

A deseripir [on 4 ques btm to can 


ON, 
a Bauk, N.J. 


Greatest Offer 


Ever Made to Lovers of Flowers. 


Purchasers remitting $1.00 for Flower Seed in Pkts., we 
send Post-paid, choice of the following beautiful Chromos: 
Group of Pinks and Moss Buds, Apple Blossoms, 
or May-flowers. ‘he above are sold at $1.00 each. 

Those remitting $2.00 are entitled to choice of Jealian 
S.andscape, either Summer or Winter, or of Englis 
Landscape, Summer or Winter. The above are sold at 
$2.00 each. 

‘Those remitting $3.00 are entitled to one picture each from 
the $1.00 and $2.00 premiums. 

The above Chromos are from the well known house of L. 
Prang & Co. For further particulars and larger prizes, see 
our Illustrated Catal ogue of 150 pages, which will be 
sent on receipt of two sc, stamps. 

The well kncwn reputation of our seeds, for the past 
twenty years, will be a sufficient guarantee. 

Address WASHBURN & CO., 

100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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and other new sorts. 
applicants, 
Nurserymen ‘t Flor oe 
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Feonomy aud Protection in Fertilizers, 


ANY GRADE of Fertilizer supplied in CONCENTRATED FORM 
at prices unprecedently low, based upon actual amount 
of ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash contained. 

Prof. VILLE’S COMPLETE MANURE and fertilizers for special crops, Corn, Potatoes, To- 


* pacco, Grain, Clover, Fruit Trees and Nursery stock, Hops, Lawns, Onions, Asparagus, Vegetable Garden, etc., 

an be furnished in a ready-mixed state or in the form of the articles employed, viz., Peruvian Guano, 

POTASH SALTS Dried Blood or Meat, 2nd plaster—shipped in their separate and original 
, 

OTe aes made for plaster necessary for preparation of formula. Any additional quantity of plaster, desired 


- “en: rnished at market rates, 
r reducing strength of formula, farr : : oe : nS ae i 
4 We copy from onr circular on formulas the following, which will illustrate our method of furnishing speciai for. 
re 


T srot VILLE’S COMPLETE MANURE, (a substitute for barn-yard manure). 


This formula contains :— 


Per 1,000 lbs. Price per Ib. 


Per 100 Ibs. 


i 7 5 

Ammonia... ....-.-- 69 76.90 {7Xc. $13.4 
horic Acid..-.5.00 50.00 9c. 4.50 
Potash sieeeceseeeeeee eee 75.90 74C. 5.69 
Cost per 1,000 Ibs....... ... ..-.--- $23.64 


(Supplied in form of Peruvian Guano, Potash, Dried Flesh or Blood, and Plaster in original packages.) 
This Complete Formula mixed with an equal weight of plaster or earth, will contain more plant food than found 
generally in a ton of average Comercial Fertilizer. 


The POTATO FORMULA (Ville’s) contains :— 


Per 100 Ibs. Per 1,000 Ibs. Price per Ib. 


7.87 

Ammonia .......-.-- 4.50 45.00 17sec. 

Phosphoric Acid.. 5.97 59.70 9c. oa 

Potash ......--- cree 13.64 136.40 eC~ 10.23 
Cost per 1,000 Ibs. (in original packages)........ $23.47 


Among the advantages of this plan of obtaining any desired fertilizer or fertilizing ingredients may be mentioned : 
ist —Saving in cost of at least twenty-five per cent. and upwards over commercial manures sold by the 
on at current prices. ; 
2d eines of fifty per cent. in freight and transportation on account of concentration. 
3d.—Admits of any desired rotation of crops, or even continued, one crop Culture without exhaustion 
of soil : ae et 
4th.—Deficiency in quality or quantity of barn-yard manure can be supplied, or any one or more ingredients 
required for the compost heap, [furnished at will. ‘¢ a es 
Sth.—The soil having become out of balance from continued use of any one class of fertilizer, which failed to 
; supply aff of necessary ingredients, (Ammonia, Phosphoric Acid and Potash) the defect can be 
readily remedied. . 
6th.—Absence of objectionable odor snfiicient to affect the storage or transportation. 











‘acili ssing < ts ‘rop—ease yen distribution or drilling. 
.—Facility for use or top dressing at any stage of crop—ease of even ¢ i ling 
| —Al} the materials furnished in these formulas, possess in themselves an established agricultural as well as a 
Descriptive Pamphiets on Peruvian Guano—Special. Formulas—Analyses of Crops—Barnyard Manure, Pe- 
raviay Guano and Chemicals compared, etc., mailed free. 
CHARLES V. MAPES, Ceneral Agent, 158 Front St., N. Y. 
ALLEN’S . SILVER Ham Seed brits 
; AL have also been awarded the 
PLAN ET J 1 y } Centennial Medal and 
' { i Diploma, and tne Medai 
‘ Y ur whole line of goods free. Including our Wrought Frame Horse Hoe, 
Siren age® Cullvavons Hiei omring yf Hana worun aes fw roped Hoes, Corn Knives, etc. Every Farmer 
ave , ’ ent at work, or a clu 
aaa meriees Lor dtteie Pronto ve aeene a LL: ALLEN & CO., 119 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Is the latest production of the inventor of the 
is the only practical Broadcast Grain and Holbrook “‘Regalator” po 
It has been farther improved 
for 1877. Send for descriptive 


commercial valne, and therefore, no risk or experiment is incurred in their use. 
THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 

and Wheel Hoes, 

of the Grea’ Horticultural Exposition, held at Erfurt, Germany, besides a large number of Jirst Premiums at State and 
ery town. Send for new terms. 
’ 
’ 
Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower | Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill 
Grass-Seed Sower known. other drills and is the best in use, 
Te Manufactured only by 









Boston, Mass. 


& Holbrook’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW’’ 
SS Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
SS. kinds vegetables. Do work of 10 

. men. Best and cheapest, 
Price $12.50 combined. 











$7.00 
Steel Teeth. 


viyenlats Fave, Mado by 2.2, LUMMUS & 00.,Bosteh, Wasr, 
A Holbrook’s ‘‘ New Regulator” Seed Drill 


N\A. Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with regularity. 
MQ. The STANDARD machine. REMODELED for 1875. 
~&. Combines the best points ever produced. Sim- 
NS ple, durabie, easiest handled, OPEN WHITE 











G3 SEED CONDUCTOR SII0WS 
WATS THE SEED DRorrine. Give 
Ww s) satisfaction. Circulars Free. 


PR Made by E.E.1LUMMUS & Co. 
SZ SS 20 8. Market St. Boston, Mass. 


It is now sold in all grain-growing countries. The Hand. 
Machine will sow 50 acres of wheat. or 30 acres of grass-seed 
in 10 hours, and do the work far better than it. can be done 
by any other means whatever. These machines have been 


uniformly sold for the past 10 years foc $10 a piece. but now 5 
we have relnced the priee to-$5 a piece. and our sales have 4 | » N | R N 
: n , end stamp for circular. SERYME & 









already increased astonishingly. 
300DELL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. H. 


GARDENERS. 


Now ie a good oe Ay soene ——p. ipa goa p Als 9 ‘a 
ds, } stock to sell at ve ow prices. 80 0 
S |: B D S gt pay kh rere Whee! oe pane get & Banero ni 3 Hwa Lge: a — 
»e catalogue to RODNEY KEL- are death to weeds without k. " 
Dealer ia Seeds and Fertilizers. TH JACKSON, Portland, Me. 








LOGG, Hartford, Conn., 






Fish Guano. 


Ground Fish Guano, 8 to 10 percent Ammonia: 


_Dry 
15 per cent bone Phosphate of Lime, 


Hali-Dry Fish Scrap, ood quality. Also Supere 


phosphate 11d Pine Island Quano. 


PRICES LOW. 


Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
ISU State Street, NEw HAVEN, CONN, 











Genuine Peruvian Guano. 


As received direct from Peruvian Gov- 
verniment Agents. 


RussELL & Co.’s AMMONIATED SU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME—the best in 
the market. 


GROUND BONE—the purest and best. 
FARM IMPLEMENTS—the latest im- 
proved. 
The above sold at vy: low prices, to 
meet the demands of Hava Times. t 
Send for 22d_Annual Pamphlet. 


60 Courtlandt St., New York City. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYOK, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 


Feed the Plant and the Plant 
will Feed You. 


75 to 100 Bush. Shelled 


CORN per AC 


Produced by the 
Stockbridge Manures, 


equally as good for other crops. These manures are made by 
Formulas originated by Levi Stockbridge, a practical farmer 
and Professor of Agriculture in the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, and in 1876 were applied to over 4,000 acres with 
such success, that our best advertisement is to refer to farm- 
ers who used them, They are prepared for special crops, re- 
cognizing the fact that plants, like animals, differ, and re- 
quire different food, or in different proportions, and must 
have it properly compounded to insure the best results. 
Four years of extensive trial in the field have proved beyond 
question that these manures aren SAFE, SURE ‘and 
CHEAP mode of tertilization, NOT exhausting the soil, 
but leaving it richer by actual test. 

PAMPHLETS Sent Free, containing full and yalu- 
able information, and the experience of scores of farmers. 
Every farmer should send for a copy. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., (Sole Agents), 
BOSTON, 
Importers. and Dealers in Reliable Fertilizers and High 
Grade Chemicals. 
**We state what we sell and sell what we state.” 


reminum Pure, ODORLESS, Fine 

Ground RAW BONE, produces } nt grass. 
Sow now on land newly seeded. exfectly Inoffensive. 
Very popular with Ladies and Gentlemen for house ts, 
Lawns, Gardens, and the Grapery. It never fails pro- 
ducing grain crops. 20 cents for invaluable book, 
a ig composition of cereal grains, and how to grow 


em. Address 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
SaLEeM, OHIO. 


CHEAP CROPS, 


Fourth year of MATFIELD FERTILIZER, the 
only fertilizer professedly containing all the soil elements 
found in each crop. Less than one per cent of complaint of 
the Matfield of 1816. $1,000 offered for proof that the Mat- 
field Fertii zers of 1877 are below the standard of the labels 
attached to packages. Send for circular to 

HENRY N. HOOPER, Manager Matfield Fertilizer Co., 
18 Doave St., Boston, Mass. 






"NL, 
PERUVIAN 


GUANO 
WARRANTED 





















State where you saw this. 


Prout’s 
Hoeing | , 
Machine, ss 2 


This new labor-saving machine will hoe tobacco. and cot- 
ton BETTER than can be done by hand, and corn or: 
etc., better than is usually done by hand-hoe. Wil pay for 
itself in one year in hoeing 10 acres of tobacco and cotton, 
or 20 acres of corn or potatoes. Price, $80. For further in- 
formation address 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Also_ manufacturers of the Self-Sharpening, Lion, and 
other Feed Cutters, Corn-Shellers, Plows, Bullard’s Hay 
Tedders, Balance Rakes, etc., etc. 


ANTED.— An American, Protestant, young and 
0 has had experience in the m t of 











8 wh 

Poultry, and is familiar with neral work and the use of 
carpenter's tools, must be well educated, ob r- 
ate, and ready to do whatever called upon— and 
board on the premises. References uired. A 
stating wages, ete,, C. 8. \., P.O. box 316, New York City. 














so Tmporial Maa Foca st aarti tne ferme 
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No Powder. ~ 





FIRING THE “BIG GUN” AT H 


fay nH | ! 
iy 
a 






HOME. [No Smoke, 





GREATEST AMUSEMENT OF THE AGE. 


RECRHATION AT HOME. 


FOR ALL AGES. 


For BOYS and MEN. | For GIRLS and WOMEN. 
For the Family all together. ' For a Company of Young People. 
CAN BE USED 
In ANY ROOM, In ANY HOUSE, 
Quickly Brought out Ready for Use... Quickly Put Away.... No Litter. 


t# CAPITAL HOME SUBSTITUTE 1! 
For CROQUET, TEN PINS, BILLIARDS, BAGA- 
TELLE, a SHOOTING GALLERY, etc. 


To be Played at HOME, with no evil associates or 
surroundings. It gratifies every Boy’s taste for a Cannon, 
or Cun, or Pistol....Is perfectly SAFE; will not injure 
the Players, or mar the furniture; it will last for years; 
can not easily get out of order..... FATHERS will enjoy 
using it with their SONS. ... It is wanted in every Home. 




















| | 
| 


FOR ALL SEASONS. 


CRANDALL’S HEAVY ARTILLERY has a Large 
Cannon, complete, with many ingenious devices for making it wonder- 
fully effective. It throws, with great precision, to the distance of 20 
or 30 feet or more, a 14 inch Rubber Ball, just hard encugh to do exe- 
cution, yet soft enough not to injure any person, or mar any furniture, 
unless fired point blank at thin glass or very fragile articles. 


Sixty Blocks (Red, White, and Blue) are provided to build up 
Fortifications in a great variety of forms. A Company of Soldiers, 
with Officer and Flag, are placed in any desired position. Some ef 
the positions are shown in the engravings on this page. The forms 
and methods of arrangement are, of course, unlimited, furnishing 
greatly varied and LASTING AMUSEMENT. 


{=~ By an ingenious arrangement, the whole apparatus packs into 


| a neat box, only 18 inches long, 6 inches high, and 8 inches wide,— 


easily set aside when not in use.—Rules, Illustrations of a variety of 
Forts, etc., accompany each box containing the set. 


Sold by Toy Dealers generally and many others. (Price, complete, $3, expressage to be paid by recipi- 
ent.) Supplied Wholesale and Retail by the Sole General Agents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 









[33- Twelve families 
can combine, and have a 
CASE, containing twelve 
complete sets in boxes, 
come cheaply as freight. 








PATENTED FEB. 6, 1877. 











These are two small specimens of a GREAT NUMBER of large and small fortifications, etc., that may be made. See large bills in the boxes. 
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LING 


CTIBLE 


FOR GARDEN AND 
NURSERY PURPOSES, 


| ee Marks JET BLACK on prepared 


ZINC TAGS of four sizes. 
with any clean pen. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Used 


Tags, 10, 15, 20, and 30 cents per doz. Liberal discount to dealers in quantity. 


Boxes containing 4 doz. Tags, assorted sizes, 
wires, and emery paper. P 


en, bottle of ink, 3.doz. plated 
ICE, $1.00. 


SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND DEALERS IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
A useful and neat appendage to Plants, Shrubs, Trees, etc., at a trifling expense. 


These Tags are more economical than wooden ones. will last for years, and used repeatedly by erasing with a piece of 
emery paper, thus preserving the name of each plant to maturity, and in transportation of Trees, etc., will prove of value. 
CLIMATE, WEATHER, or TIME has no effect on the writing. N.B.—Clean the Tags before using 
with a piece of emery paper. §@~This Ink contains nothing injurious to either person or fabric. 


SOLD IN NEW YORK BY 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt St. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, do. 34 Barclay St. 
YOUNG & ELLIOTT, do. 12 Cortlandt St. 
R. H.: ALLEN & CO., do. 189&191 Water St. 
BEACH, SON & CO.. do. 7 Barclay St. 


A. B. COHU. Seedsmen, 197 Water St. 
WM. H. CARSON, do. 1% Chambers St. 
VANDERBILT BROTHERS, do. 23 Fulton St. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, do. 876 Broadway. 


And (Wholesale only) by 


GEO. RAPHAEL, Sole Agent for U. S. and Canadas, New Rochelle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





WILD GOOSE PLUMS, 


PPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, STAND. and DWF. 
PEARS, CRABS, ConcorD GRAPES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERKIES, STRAWBERL LES, CURRANTS, GoosEBERLIEs, 


d other stock ie al 8 
“EARLY MEW S.— We are far South of most 
other large Bo . ‘aiich enables us to ship in much bet- 
ter season. HEIKES ——s IES CO., 
= ayton, O. 


“Hardy Rhododendrons,” 


ANTHONY WATERER’S CATALOGUE, giv- 
ing a selection of the kinds best suited to the American 
climate, may be obtained gratis and post free, on applica- 
tionto BEACH, SONS & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 

Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, England. 





APPLE GRAFTS. 


Will sell a few thousand Apple Grafts cheap, for cash, put 
in the best manner. Also a general line of Nursery stock 
4 P. BROOKS, Bricksburg Nurseries, Bricksburg, N 


$e . =,0| ERo 
OORT bie bio. & TH & THOMAS, 
Obsey Hil 


‘Nurseries. West Chester. Pa. 


One Strong Smilax Plant 


Sent free by mail for 20 cts.3; 6 for $1.00. 
The following Catalogues will be sent on applica ons, as 

ert A Nos land 2 on receipt of 10cents each. Nos. 

5, an ree. 

No. 1.—Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruit, Or- 
namental, << aeecqreea Trees, Shrubs, etc., etc. es 
50 pages, rea dy Feb. 1 

No. 2. —Descriptive an Tilustratea Catalo 
oe Stove ee pes and 

pages, read h. 

No. 8.—Wholesale Cai Phd of Fruit, ‘<a and 
Evergreen Trees, etc., ready Sept. 1 

No. agg 5 ~ aad of Roses, Sodding Plants, etc., 


y Oct. ist. 
No. 5.—Wholesale Catalogue of Bedding Plants, ready 





Lo a ei eye oe of cost safely 
mail at ton eae door. Ag 


Splen- 
E assortmentf of 





e of Greenhouse 
erbaceous Plants, 


‘ebruary 15th. 
No. 6.—Wholesale Catalogue bg Enrpiee Stock, ready we 1, 
. C. WOOD & BROTHER, Fishkill, N 





A Fow! to lay well m be in t ble 
condition. Ri Spe rial Ege Food! S post insures this. 
Me y # t page 118, 








OU sts HAY LOADER.—A perfect 
machine for rapidly ae hay, barley, and all louse 


























Hay Loader, with Diploma of Merit at Centennial Exposi- 
Send for circulars early. See American Agriculturist for 
Coa VALUABLE INFORMATION 
G BUSINESS in his own town, 
BLAKE'S PATENT 
any required size. 
New Haven, Conn. 
and Prices free. We want Agents and will 


grata on the wagon, in the field. Increased success in the 
arvest of 1876. Received the highest and only award for 
lon, based on field trial. Thousands in successful operation. 
Manufactured by STRATTON #&*CULLUM, Meadville, Pa. 
November, 1876 
KINGMAN % CO., Peoria, Agents for Central Illinois. 
That will enable any Beliable, Re- 
spectable man to establish a PAY= 
may be obtained by addressing _ undersigned. 
Manager A. . CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
Stone for Roaps and for compen: &c. 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
5 BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS from 
common Card Puosgrapue, &c, Description 
pay them well. lendia business. 
‘Address TEN #Yck & CO,, Auburn, N.Y, 


Also, any kind of 








For CRANBERRY PLANTS 
White Pond LILY ROOTS, 


write . A. VAUGHAN, 
Gircaias free. Carver, "Mass. 


FLORAL NURSERIES, Dubuque, Ta, 


Ca Catalogue of NeW and Choice Plants 
vente free toa A. HanKET !. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES 


Established 1835. 50,000 first class Peach Trees of the best 
orchard jeties. Also a superior stock of Fruit, Shade, 
and Evergreen Trees, Vines, Plants, etc., _f thrifty growth. 
Send for Price List. ’ JOHN PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
Breve Larch and Evergreen Seedlings; also Trans- 

planted Evergreens. Better stock and lower rices, 
than ever before — Catalogue free. Send before 
purchasing elsewhere. D. HILL, Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


A NEW RASPBERRY, 


The “New Rochelle.” 


Having a fine stock of this ——s  eenarry, I now 
offer it to the public for the first time. It is hardy, a strong, 
healthy grower, and will produce more than twice as much 
fruit as any other known variety. Fruit large. of good fla- 
vor, and bears carriage well. Weil rooted tips $6.00 per doz. 
One year transplanted, $10.00 per doz. A discount to the 


trade. Send for a circul: ~ 
Ss. P. ,CARPENTE 
New Rochelle, Ys 


The Market Berry. See Feb.. fart. p 
DUNCAN Other kinds best quality. Low p 
E. & J.C. WILLIAMS, ontclatr. NS 


WENGE IANTERNS 


REOPTICUNS. Cc 
po a MA A-page ata ae 9 La EpAL 
trated aoa Sree. with ist of p Se LOR on oven snub CAIN. 
MENTS sand UBLIC E. TIONS. Pays well. 
Smail capital required for an outfit. 
McALLISTER, /g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ARDEN Exoine anp Fine Extin- 
FOUNTAIN PUMP. quate Pret Buildings from 
Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. Easily 
carried. No Dwelling, Country 
Home, or Factory should be without 
the Fountain Pump. Send for large 
Tilustrated Circular. J. A. WHIT- 
MAN, Sole Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer, Providence, R. I. 


“GIANT POWDER. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
ATLANTIC CIANT POWDER CO., 
61 Park Place, New York. 

Price, per Ib...........59 cts, | Caps or Exploders, each 02 ~ 


Fase, per 100 feet... 11.45 cts, Nippers, per pair......... 
Pamphlets mailed on application to Ahove address. 


WHEEL-HOE. 


Every Gardener, Onion 
Grower and Nurseryman 
needs it—saves much weeding— 
protects plants from being cover- 
ed—doea the work of siz men. 

Send for. descriptive Circular. 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 















































BOOK AGENTS HARVEST, 


The original and 1) Se ono recora of the 
LIVES ABORS OF 


MOODY & SANKEY 
MARK TWAIN'S 


DVENTURES OF TOM SAWY: 
are the two books with which agents are whsiiteg succese 
and money. They distance efor yout co re course. Send 
for our free circulars and see for yom 

ddress AMERICAN PUR. C VHartford, Conn., 
Celok Ii, Cincanate 0. 


FARMER'S BOOK. 


Gives full information on all_ kinds of {yer Drain- 
Fertilizers, Rotation of Crops, and Farm-St tock. In- 
cludes a meet valuanle and practical treatise on House- 
building, and book of Legal forms and Laws for farmers, 
The most valuable Farmer's Book ever published. For full 
description = no address 
©. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 








A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK Bryht 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 oe 
book ver Send for the best catalogue 
Ath : of a a issued free. 
S & LAURIAT, 


Books, at 30 to 50 per cent. below 
Bas 
301 Washingtow Acs a Old South, Boston, Mass, 





“The Glor of America is her en.” 
—-AGENTS 10 sel Bh vonas and 
very at thes at’ 
of the Century,” a grand ee sedia, chance for 


rst-class canvassers ; noth like it: ES ing with splend lendid 
B. B. RUSSE! 1L, Publisher, Boston, 


HE ZOETROPE COLLAR .—See illustrated ad- 
vertisement in February number of the American Agrt- 
culturist. RAY & TAYLOR M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass. 


T ELEGRA ACADEM MY. — Both males and 
females Rare to the Pottstown Tele; ni a School at 
any time. Reading by = a *EROPOLD, erms 35 dollars. 
Send for circular. Pottstown, Pa, 


Herald of Health for 1877 


and 4 back Nos. free $1.00. Samples 10 cents. 
pr for ar gare or how. to feed ones aptenne te main- 


success. 











tain health, $1.00. Liver Complaint, Headache eryous 
Dyspepsia, their Cause, Prevention, and Cure, by Day sionc. 
$1.00. All the above, $2.50. Circulars Rou: See Dec. Agri- 


canania 


ooD 
13 & 15 Laighe su ap OF eric. 


ADIES, ATTENTION !!— Perforated Card 
Mo ttoes and Designs for embroidery. The * Old Arm 
Chair” and 60 other elegant designs (84x21 in.), from 385ce. 
to 60c., by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. These designs 
pre ali patented, and are ny artiste, and superior to all 
others. COLMAN SMITH, New Haven, Ct. 


por white cards, and 15 samples, 
 yourname on all. Agents’ 
circular, &e. for 10c. and 
8c. ane” “None nicer in 
the world at any price”. 
**neatest and best we ever saw me 
“never so well suited before "—or 


like expressions come by nearly every 

mail.—One agent says, * Double your prices, ity beat them 
all.” Another says, “ I know of more than places to 
get cards and like yours best.” Mr. Hodgkin, a oP clerk at 
Salem, Oregon, sent me orders amounting to nearly $100, 
shortly afler gettin aA cireuler r. 


























NNON, Box 279, Boston, Mass. 
P. S.—If you don’t ratty for, Cards yourself, aa for the 
Sample Pack, and set some poor fellow, who's out of work, to 
| 40 uaintance 10c. 20 Flirtation 10c, 20 premenerees 
+ 20 comical Cards 15c. Agents’ outfit ‘5c. 
SEAVY 
1 O name on them all for only 10 cts. 
STAR PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 
OUR NAME eTt=P s on 40 Mixed Cards for 
10¢c. and stamp. FRE stam illustrated catalogue of 
VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. The most —- 
book of its kind ever published. Gives correct me 
ment of all kinds of lumber, logs and fared by Roxas ‘Tele, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Boo througho 
the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or { will send one for 35 cents, 
(A . 
com 
STEEL PENS, 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Pie very tor #4 delivered tree 
eve rg best 8 6 for free everywhere, 
Keen's Pu clews sansa es aelivered, oan 


canvassing. Many of my agents are doing first-rate. W.C.C. 
FANCY Mixed Visiting Cards 10 cts. 20 Ac- 
Y BROS., a Cr. 
Finely Printed Visiting Cards = tints), with your 
novelties, CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, CT. 
. 
Scribner's Lumber & Log-Book. 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of citer 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 91 Joun St., New. Yor«. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH, GILLOTT & SONS. 
ih each batt der 
Samples Eeanaera 
Keep deren male ©. m1 Mereer te wet 


ee 
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MEDAL MACHINES. 


New York State Agricultural Works, 














First Premiums at Competitive Trials, 


Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 




















Threshers Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clever Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
heel H akes, Horse Pitchforks, 


o 
Shingle Machines, Straw Preserving 
Rye Threshers, Portable Steam- 
ngines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Presses. Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc.. etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. 


Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial trial. 


ADAMANT PLOWS. 









Hard Metal—High Polish—Adjustable Beam— 
High Standard -- Light Draft— Run Steady — 
Do the work of best steel plows, while much 
cheaper to repair. Agents wanted. 

THE NEWYORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 











THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
Saem, Aug. ist, 1876. 


A 

Gentlemen :—The Charter Oak Plow has been used on my 
farm this season for plowing stubble, and cannot be sur- 
passe! in ease of draft and in perfect pulverization of the 
soil. My plowman is highly pleased with it and is very 


warm in its praise. 
Yours Truly, GEO. B. LORING 


Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO, 
HIGCANUM, CONN. 


Ditcher and Excavator. 





RANDOLPH’S PATENT.—Simple, durable, effec- 
tive. The work of 50 men with 4 horses and2 men. Makes 
Tile and Open Ditches. 

STEAM EXCAVATORS. -— For Roads, Railroads, 
Levees, and Canals.—Will dig and deliver at cost of one cent 
per cubic yard.—Easily cared for and worked.—For circu 
lars, etc., address Randolph Bros., Agents, 

111 Broapway, New YORK. 








The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
‘WARRANTED 


A,B, FARQUHAR 









“04 Gnas 


Lightest Draft, most 
rable, simplest, 

ost economical, 
cheapest in use. 


onSo[v7¥) pozeszzenITT 


3 £3 Wastes no Grain. One Belt only. 


Horse Powers and Threshing Machines of all kinds a special 
ty. Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. : 


THE UNION RAILWAY 

y 49 HORSE POWER. 

‘atah Producing much wore 

power than other rail- 

way powers, with much 
less elevution. 

ge Send for Descrip- 

tive Circular. 


Wm. L. Boyer & Bro.,, 
— Philadelphia, Pa. 


“AUTOMATIC 
WAGON BRAKE 


The most powerful self-acting brake made, and yet is more 
simple and complete than any ever introduced for general 
use. The Brake has been fully endorsed by every farmer 
who has seen it operate. W. A. Armstrong, Sec’y Elmira 
Farmers’ Club, writes: “ A Committee of the Elmira Farm- 
ers’ Club, consisting of Chas. Heller, John Bridgman, D. T. 
Billings, S. M. Carr, and M.H. Thurston, gentlemen fully 
competent to make intelligent judgment, gave the brake 
careful trial Aug. 2ist,and reported unanimously; It is the 
best brake we have ever seen—prompt in its action—effec- 
tive when required, and is exceedingly desirable for all 
farmers on hilly farms.” See Illustration in Aug. Am. Agri- 
culturist. Town, County, and State rights forsale. Please 
say where you saw this. 


D. L. MULFORD, Ceneral Agent, 
TIOGA, TIOGA CO., PA. 






































HOLBROOK SWIVEL PLOW. 





THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. 

This well known plow has been much improved since first 
introduced. There are many thousands inuse. It has no 
equal. Price reduced for 1877. Send for descriptive 
circular. Manufactured only i. 

EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


HAKES PATENT SWIVEL PLOW Improved 
Superior to all others for 

turn ng and pulverizing on 

level Iand or hill-side, and 

strong and durable, easy draft. 

Take a wide furrow. Send for 

Circulars. Liberal discounts to 

: agents and dealers. Corre- 

. spondence solicited. Made 

only by H. B. HAKES, 146 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 


SPRING STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award. Medal of Honor at the 
Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or 
Horse Damping. Purchasers prefer them 
to all others for Durability and E ficiency. 
Fally guaranteed; so vo risk is incurred 
in ordering from us. Responsible Agents 
wanted, where we have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of Rakes, 
Threshing Machines, &c. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 















Grand Medalat Centennial. 


HARRISON’S MILLS 






- . — a CRO 327 

Standard Flouring Mill. Standard ui. 
Cleaner Grinder and Bolter. For all substances wet or drys 
Ordinary size, 9 feet by 4 feet Built of burr etone and iron, 
Capacity 5 bushels per hour. For heavy or light power. 
Finest flour, largest yields, 10,000 in operation. 
Cooled by a strong air blast. Grind 75 bushels per hour. 

Runs at one-tenth the cost Thickest French burr stones, 
Of the old style mills, Double discharge spouts, 

Compact, practical, Adjustable babbitt boxes, 
Substantial, and very durable. Soli ae Ty bey] 

These Mills excel all others, even compared with those of double 
the size, double the weicht, and double the price. 
EDWARD HARRISON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 

135 Howard Avenue, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


BOCARDUS’S PATENT 


Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Benes, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Cruci- 
bles Hise lay, Guanos, Cake, ‘eed, Corn and 
ob. Tebacco, Snuff, Sugar, Salts, Reots, Spices, 

Cocoanut, Tomatoes, Saw-dust, ax 
Asbestos, Mi 














Mica orn, etc.. and whatever can 
not be ground bv other Mills, Also for Paints, Printers’ 
Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 

JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James BoGARDUS, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., New York: 


hk HE T IMPROVEMNT. EVER. MADE 
CS IN HAND PLANTERS. 
: i S Fue, 


ee ——_GULULARS. FALE, 
ALLACE_ FISK. So.BYRON. N.Y. 


























irculars Free. 
me ROA DS..SEraRESs. 
od “Salem ~New-vdersey. 
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(Patented Nov. 16th, 18%.) 7 


SEABURY’S IMPROVED FENCES for Farm 
thie and Rail-Roads.—A Fence of x" 
yire combined. No nails in its construction. R 
skilled labor to putit up. More durable and chepetan 
any fence in use of equal strength. Itcannot be blown Sete 
in any of its parts, and a washing out of post now and then 
does not impair its utility, Sold complete for putting y 
from 7 cents per foot and upwards, according to number 
| of tails—delivered on route of transportation, 
Information given, upon application to 
AMERICAN FENCE MFG. CO., 
100 East 14th St., New York City, 
Or WM. H. MANN, General Agent, 
417 Walnut Street, Room No. 3, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Where different styles of this fence may be examined, 


aes 





— Naw! 
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[Trade Mark, secured A letters patent.} 


Will make Hens Lay! 


Used by best poultry men attover the country. Packages 
sent by mail for 50 cts., $1. and $2. Circulars with testimo. 
nials free, References: H. T. Sperry, Pres’t Conn. State 
Poultry Soc’y; H. H. Stoddard, author of “Egg Farm” and 
editor of “Poultry World;’, Geo. P. Burnham, author of 
“Secrets in Fowl Breeding.” 

Liberal commissions paid to reliable men for selling. 

CHARLES R. ALLEN, Proprietor, 
29 Pearl Street, 7 artford, Conn, 


HALLADAY @y 
STANDARD. & 


The first Self- Regulating 
Wind Mill offered the narkets 
of the world, and when mate- 
rial used, Workmanship, power 
and durability are considered, 
it is acknowledged to be 
CHEAPEST. 

It has been manufactured 
under immediate supervision 
ot inventor for more than 
twenty-two years. 
$3,000,000 Worth 

NOW IN USE. 

A 58 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue with Price List will b 
sent free to all who = 
make application. 

Agents wanted in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. 

U. S. WIND EN- 
GINE & PUMP CO, 
BaTavia, ILL. 

























CHICAGO 
SCRAPER = DITCHER. 


Guaranteed to do double the work of common serapers,and 
do it easier for man and team. But one man required to 
work it. No hand-work to finish uparoad. Good roads can 
be made with them at 25 ¢ per rod. Broad open ditches 
at 10 cents. Townships and counties can take them on trial. 
Price $13,0n cars at factory. Send for Manual of Road 
| Making and Ditching, free. Address 


Chicago Scraper and Ditcher Co., CHICAGO. 


The Chamberlin Screw Stump Machine, 
——— after 10 years test, has proved its 
pe 1 others, by its 
great exhibition of strength and 
durability, combined with cheap- 
ness and ease in pulling all classes of 
py The Company’s challenge 
of $1000 for a stump machine whieh 
would excel theirs, has stood since 
1867 without being taken. They build 
6 different sizes of machines, to pull 
all kinds of stumps. ey make 
Subsoilers and Ditching Plows. For 


























Particulars, Prices, etc., address 
THE CHAMBERLIN M'F’G CO., 
MS Olean, N. Y. 








CRO SAWS 

from $2.50 to $25.00 each. +ct Iades—W ood—Designs—Saw 

Frames—and all appurtenances. Send for Price List. 

BSTER PECK, Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers St., New York. 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE 
THRESHING MACHINES & HORSE POWERS 
Best at Centennial ‘lrial. 





rs for all sizes of Horse Powers and Steam, Lever 
a 4 to 10 Horses, and Endless Chain Powers for 2 
and 8 Horses—and Engines from 4 to 10 Horse Power. All 
with late and important improvements. Send for Circular. 
G. WESTINGHOUSE W& CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Rice’s Patent Spring Brace. 








soMPHAT Will do twice 
= the service and 
Se. 1 one ee aD ride easier. $3 
THE CASE. j <i to $5 put on. 
oe eee Agents wanted. 
=z Address x 
IX OG. L. RICE, 

Takes well Box 381 


every where. Scranton, Pa. 


“THE CELEBRATED 
exter Spring 


Is one of those inventions that commends itself to the 
PRACTICAL MAN as the COMMON-SENSE 
SPRING, being a side-spring without the unpleasant and 
dangerouns side motion of the Concord, and obviating the 
jerking of the Elliptic. Being without perch, gives inde- 
pendent action to cach wheel, making them much more 
durable. The SPRINGS are made of special CRUCI- 
BLE STEEL, 4nd are fully warranted. 

The DEXTER supplies a want long felt by the Farme 
er, Business Man, and Physician, as it gives them 
the easiest riding and most durable SPRING VEHI- 
CLE known, and much less liable to break than the 
ordinary spring, on account of quality and form. 

Please examine Carefully the editorial and advertisement 
in Dec., 1816, American Agriculturist, and send for circular to 


DEXTER SPRING CO., 
Hulton, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ESTABLISHE 1837. 


“ PHCNIX BRAND.” 


We otfer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 





ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 
For sale by dealers generally. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NOTE. — Consumers will consult their INTEREST by 
bearing in mind that a large proportion of the article sold 
us PURE WHITE LEAD is adulterated to the extent 
of from 50 to $0 per cent; and much of it does not contain a 
particle of Lead. 











R HOUR. = 10 SiN 2 
ONLY $700.00. 
For $700.00 we furnish the Shaker Se rator 
mounted on 4 wheel tracks, and our New Portavle 
Engine, mounted. This is about \ the price heretofore 
asked for Thresher and Portable Engine. 
Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Portable, and Stationary Engines, Cane Mills, Mills and 
Evaporators. Circulars sent on application. 


BURR STONE GRIST LILS 





“\AND : > 


PG, Flouring Machinery. ¢ 





7 





The Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma. ° 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN. Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Anti-Friction Hay Carrier 


Saves labor and money. It is simple ; the grap- 
pling positive ; itruns on friction rolls, hence 
will come back on slight incline. The track is 
inexpensive ; the carrier costs but a trifle; many 
hundreds are in use. No trouble abou? get- 
ting over high beans, or to the end of deep 
bays. Hay is dropped where wanted, and the 
work of mowing is reduced. Track should be 
put up now while barns are full. 

Send for circulars and designs for tracking 
barn, to U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Ba- 
tavia, Iil., manafacturers of the Old Reliable 

















Halladay Standard Wind Mill, 





SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


Otie-Horse Power, with tubular 
—=-boiler comple 





The Best aS 
SMALI } 
POWER ENGINE S* 
INTHE GOUNTRY. , 


pee 
| . 
il Hi Killl 


H Thi 





tg,only... 5150. 


Two-Horse Power 
Three-Horse Powe: 


Y 
e).e 


(i 


©) 


OR SEND FOR 









SEND FYOR SPECIAL 


WHITMAN & 


THE ECONOMIZER. 


RETURN FLUE-BOILER & ENGINE. 


Boiler all wrought-iron—Fire entirely surrounded with water—thereby dispensing with fire- 
brick, which always causes trouble by getting ont of place. &c. 

All sediment and lime settles in coolest place in boiler under. fire-place, and can be removed 
through hand holes at bottom provided for that purpose. 


THE ECONOMIZER AGRICULTURAL ENGINE 


The cheapest by far and best Agricultural Engine, and the only return Flue-Boiler 
mounted on wheels. Nodanger from sparks while threshing. Perfectly safe in every 
respect, and guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. , 

Prices on all sizes very low, and terms liberal. 
CIRCULARS. 


BURRELL, Little Falis, N. Y. 








SPAIN’S PATENT CHURNS; : 


Centennial 
Medal Awarded 


In use over 25 years. 


Removable Dasher. 


Made of White Cedar’ 
with galvanized hoops. — 
Send for circular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadel phia. 


TO COLOR BUTTER. 


R,. A. W. 
N of Nov. 11, Fel Of, al nih TSS JARS 


Wells, Richardson & Co,’s 
PERFECTED BUTTER COLOR. 


He says :—* For all we can see, it is absolutely perfect. It. 
should entirely supersede carrots for coloring butter, and 
one all wen preparations of annotto as formerly put up 

y druggists,” 

It gives the exact shade of the best Jersey butter. It is 
pure, intense, economical, and has no taste or sniell. It is 
an improvement on our. “Golden-Extract,” being a com- 
bination of the bright yellow coloring’ principle of the 
Dandelion blossom, and it is greatly superior to carrots, etc., 
giving a better color, and no work, 

2” A sample sufficient to color fifty pounds 
of butter will be sent to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of ten cents. 

Every Dairyman who wishes-to realize the highest price 
should give it a trial now. Address 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vermont. 


BUTTE COLOR, far superior to Anetto; does 
not make red or rancid like it, but gives 
Butter a Golden Yellow Natural Color. Awarded CENTENNIAL- 
PRIZE MEDAL. For Sale by Country Stores and Druggists, Vir- 
sulars free. A sample by mail, to color 50 Ibs. of Butter, 15 Cts, 
Agents wanted, MRS. B. SMITH, 427 Arch St. Philada. a. 


The Rectangular Churn 


Butter-worker. 


Simple, efficient, and always 
! reliable. No inside fixtures. 5 
sizes made. Endorsed by Jeading 
Dairymen. Agentswanted where 
j we have none, Send for circulars. 
= . CORNISH & CURTIS, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most Effective, Simple 
and Convenient Yet Invent- 





























P orks 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out the 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 
: A. H. REID, 

No. 6 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE TO SELL THR 
CLIMAX 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


It has a Purchase Gear, which causes i¢ to turn with 
half the labor that is required in ‘turnin wringers. 
Satisfy yourself as to the merits of a Pu se Gear before 
buying any other wringer. 


X+ Té2'Chambers St, New’ York. 


ESTABLISHED (866. 
JAMES SHEPARD, New Britain, Ct., 


SOLIcrToR OF PATENTS, AND EXPERT IN PATENT CAUSES. 
Pamphlet of instructions mafled free to all applicants. 


", NEW DEPARTURE.—Traveling and local sales- 
BW dated. “STAPLE. GOODS. PEDDDING. 


s b. Hotei | id. 8. 
Mee Tee oney , oagntecturers of ENVELOPES. and 
PAPER, 2, 4, 6, and 8 Home St., CrncrnnATI, OnTO. 
BRADFORD MILL CO. 
MANUFA) or 
French 
Portable Corn & Flour Mills, 
Smut Machi etc. Sor 




















158 W.2d St, 


m NATI, ©. 
SENATE 








lai d Terms sept post 
7 rcniars ap - 
paid on revel t of 20 cents. Atidress 


; on, Vt. 
Call for the EUREKA SAP SPOUTS. 
at your Hardware Stores. 
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TEAS and COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


In Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Hare you read my advertisements 
in this number? Read them 7 send for Price List. 
ALDO F. BROWN. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Received Highest Honors conferred 
at Centennial. 











Only machine 


Latest 1 
Invention, and in the gvorld 
producing paenetic 
3) ension an 
—— Stitch 
_ Indicator. 





NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


World’s Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


ONLY. ALL Styles and Sizes. 


For Invalids and Cripples. 
Easily propelled, in or out-doors, by any 
one having the use of hands. Send stamp 
for Illustrated Catalogue and prices of “sg 
different styles. Designer and manuf. of (WKS 
the 1 Ee LBERT S. atthe’ en- \ 
tennia S. SMITH, N 

$2 Platt st., New York, ——-\ 
Please Avia x04 this paper’. 



















ACENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear’s Pocket Gymnasium. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
The Most Complete System 
OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Homo 
Practice. 
100,000 in use by men, 
women and children. 
Used standing, sitting or 
reclining. 
Hundreds of graceful 
movements. 
For home, office, schools, 
hospitals. 
Price List.-No.1, for oe 
dren 4 to 6 years, $1.00. 
2, for Children 6 to 8, $11 10. 
No. Soe ey ti 10, $1.20. No. 4, for Children 10 to14, 
$1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and upwards, 
$1.40. Ne 6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.50. 
No. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gents, $2.00. No. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2. Full set, family 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two 8’s, $16.00. Nos.7 and8 
are fitted with a screw- eye and hook to attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territory. 
Exclusive rights to sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly universal wherever it is placed betore the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
For Illustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Go., 


P. 0. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE.BEST.LAND 


1 LOWEST PRICES, 
Send for Pamphlet of the Reliable Burlington i 
Address, Land Commissioner,B, & M. B. B. 


BURLINGTON, 10WA. TE S 
N THE UNITED STAT 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, '™ Trasts from 30 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with aa its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphlet and tine showing location, free. 

Address . EK, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE cheap, two small fruit and mar- 


ket gardens, near La Porte, Ind. 
An excellent opening for starting a nursery. Also Straw- 
berry, Ras berry. and Snyder Blackberry = ants, very low. 
Address STEELE BROTHERS, La Porte, In 




















DON’T GO|MARYLAND and its Agvantages. 
WEST oT a catalogue of eap farms 
free. J. C. PLUMMER, Cambridge, Ma. 








CH EAP VIRGINIA FARMS 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
CHAFFIN, Wy APLES & CO., Richmond, Virginia. 





WwW. Ss. BLUNT’S 


“UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS.” 


Date of Patent, Aug. 8th, 1876, 


After six years endeavor to fur- 
nish the most reliable force pumps 
in the market, the above 
are respectfully offered, as the 

results, in my judgment, of the 
pabite requirements. 
— adaptability, 
power » care ul finish soy nd 
d consequent e economy, 
hem. In case 0: 
can be easily re- 








will commend 
accident, an 
placed, without vy Wn 
y ie pump. ey can 

< converted from 2 htt to 
left-hand pumps, by ow veling 
pa oo r and handle to — 












‘ Ty are changeable from li 
Ww force pumps. Are for the ae 
or for out-door wells of any depth, 
yand having close tops, can not be 
j Also, Blunt’s 
; 7 Sand Vacuum Chambers.—A 
y complete protesticn against sand 

or gritty water in dug or driven 
ers. For hand or steam 


to 4inch suction pipe. 
or circulars to N "F’G CO. 
71 Fulton and 71 ’ for York. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 








wells, pits, min 
Pumpe, ail sizes, wand pra ta 







kman 











FORGINTA PM ial Ss 
FA RMSILZSE sent free. 


. BLISS & CO., Chester, Va. 


RSA yee aa eae and d seventy acres, 
os ester County, New Jersey, 0 trom magne 
town to Blue Bell, near Railroad ‘between P Philedelpt sins pnd 





Vineland. Address THOMAS 
Washington Square. 


BABBIT?’S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalled for the tol- 
let and be No 


tive odors to cover 
A common and deleter- 
lousingredients, Af- 


ter years of oe 
experiment the man- 
ufacturer of B.T. Bab- 
bitt’s Best Soap has 
4 perfected and now 
: offers to the public 
phe Finest retles 26 Soap in ry World, - 
the purest 


© Use in the. ‘Nurse it has No Equal. 
Worth ne times its cost every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing ® 8 ao of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
to any address rose on recotnn et 


res om os Babpite, New York t City, 
Sale by all Drugzists..ce 


cured, fuel saved, and heat increas- 
SMOKY ed by applying "the Spiral Draft. 
CHI Y$ Send ae for circular “with testi- 
monials; to HENRY C 


OLFORD, 426 Sansom St., Phil’a, Pa. 

E & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 

Sole Agents pr Alex. Horniy 's Steam-cooked White Wheat 


and Oat \ 9 Washingtonest.. N. Y. 
(Est’d 1845.) ” Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 


COMMISSION HOUSE of F. HOPP & CO 
314 Washington St., Good sales and prompt ree 
Send for W eekly ‘Price Current and Shipping Plate. 


turns. 
RUFUS L. COLE, ‘ston mercnanr, 
141 READE ST, NEW YORK. 


Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping direc- 
tions sent free on application. 

















Cars Pottage Tongs, Tack Hammer & Enife Sharpence. 


Bor Dish washing and 
ee 


lass. ow b if 
& CO., AL : 


ma 
ime, Cr, 













Mates 
35 cents each. Al doco fr ow G. J. “CAP: 





THE PANTOGRAPH described in American Aaqri- 

9 _culturist, page 65, Feb., 1877, 
sent by mail ~~ = ee with directions for use. ‘Address 
N GOM MAN, 785 Broadway, New York. 

“Made by 17 Agents in January, "37, with 

$ my 43, new Articles. fomeies free.’ Address 
. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 

‘Imperial Egg Food’? keeps Fowls Bright and 
Active winter and summer. See adv’t page 118. 




















Ex EF 


NITED STATE 


I.LTE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway, 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850-——<_ 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


AND 
APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wus oe JSSORND ax 2 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT, 
Cc. M. MARVIN, General Agent, 

261 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC. 


At prices to Ew the Hard Times. “ Christian Soldiers 
Onward Go,” cts. For catalogues cacoor pin be 
ticulars, aoe ns stamp to B. W. HITCHCOCK 
10 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


Send Us Fifteen Conta 


and receive | a pages New MUSIC by 
return mail, worth in sheet musie 
form S83. 0°. The FOLIO. 

WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS WANTED 


in every town east of the Mississippi river, EXCEPT in I}inol 

Indiana, and Michigan, to sell the best patented article 

ladies’ wear ever offer ed. Ready sales! Large reais 
Address H. HYDE & CO. 

No.1 Todd's Block. New Haven, Conn. 

















MASS. 








price. Send for free catalogue. Ad- 
dress J. JENKINS, Grape and 
Nursery, Ww inona, Columbiana Co., Ohio, 


1 Evergreens, Vines, Nursery Stock, half 
Seedling 





Vines, Bs » Raspberry, Blackberry plants, Currants, Grape 
Vines, Asporagus roots, Peach trees, &c. Send for Price 
COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


h per abd Gold! 


A New Book of Song 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


— BY — 


T. C. O’KANE, 


Author of “ Every Sabbath,” “Songs for Worship,” “Dew- 
Drops of Sacred Song,” “‘ Fresh Leaves,” etc. 








Besides many Original Pieces, composed express- 
ly for this work by this well-known Author, the 
collection will contain the choice compositions of 
other popular authors, the aim being to secure a 


Rich and Rare Variety 


both of Songs and Tunes, It will be published 
about the 


MIDDLE OF MARCH. 


Send 35 Cents ee Sample Copy. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louls. 








